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MUSIC IN AMERICA. 
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with portraits, autographs, and one or more pages of music. 
alone will make a valuable collection. 
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Illustrated each month 
This music 
This series of articles is a unique 
The papers are interesting to all 
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SUCCESSFUL WOMEN. 
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chest, or limbs, use an 
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COCK S Piaster 

BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counter- 
feits and imitations is as good as the genuine. 





HAMILTON, of Judge, says they are “Out of Sight.” 


Here is an Offer 
Just to Introduce 


rei tits 
CHOCOLATES | 


BEST, PUREST, MOST DELICIOUS MADE. 


On receipt of One Dollar Two Pounds will be 
delivered free anywhere in the United States. 
Delight follows: reception of our goods everywhere. 
A box of candy by express is a gift twice welcome. 

A five-pound box delivered for $2.50. 


PETTIT MFG. COMPANY, 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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PREMIUM OFFER. 
“Club of Five.” 


ANY one sending to us before February first, 1896, five 
new yearly subscriptions to GopDEy’s MAGAZINE, at 
$1.00 each, will receive, free of charge, GODEY’s MAGAZINE 
for the year 1895, handsomely bound in two volumes; or, 
if preferred, a free subscription to GopEy’s MAGAZINE for 
one year, commencing with the January, 1896, number. 
The five names and addresses must be sent at one time and must be accom- 
panied by a remittance of $5.00 and the name and address of the sender. 


Remit by check, P. O. order, money order, or registered letter. Address 


all communications to 








BOUND VOLUMES. 


CyYryr 


ODEY’S MAGAZINE is bound two volumes for each year—January to 
June, inclusive, and July to December, inclusive. Vols. CXXX. and CXXXI. 


for 1895 are now ready for delivery. Price, $1.00 each, post-paid. They are 
handsomely bound in buckram and gold. Back numbers will be exchanged (if 
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returned post-paid and in good condition) for corresponding bound volumes for 
75 cents per volume. Missing numbers will be supplied at 10 cents each. All 
numbers for exchange should be marked with sender’s name. We cannot bind 
or exchange copies the front and bottom edges of which have been trimmed with 
a machine. Buckram and gold covers, ready for binding, together with the 
index for the volume, will be supplied at 40 cents each, post-paid. 

Address all communications to 
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PRIZE OFFER-$50.00. 
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HE Godey Company offers a prize of $50.00 for 
the best Bicycle story received before February 
1,1896. The theme of the story must be the Bicycle. 


It may be tragedy, comedy, love story, or farce, but 
its main incidents should be connected with the use 
of “the wheel.” No other conditions are imposed 
except those named below, which must be closely 
observed. 

In addition to the story awarded the prize the 
Editor will offer to purchase such other stories as 
seem to him available for use in GopEy’s MaGazineE. 


¥ 
CONDITIONS. 


All MSS. must be original and legible (preferably typewritten). 

They should contain not less than three thousand nor more than 
four thousand words. 

The Editor reserves the right to reject any or all of the MSS. 
submitted. 

Receipt of MSS. will be acknowledged if addressed postal-card is 
enclosed. 

Postage on MSS. must be prepaid in full, and no MS. will be 
returned unless stamps for the purpose accompany it. 

Every care will be taken of MSS., but no responsibilty will be 
assumed in case of loss. 

Competition closes February 1, 1896. 

Address all communications to the 


Prize Story Editor of GODEY’S MAGAZINE, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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PLANT? 


We answer these 1" uestions fully, and are the only 
Nursery making Planting Plans and Suggestions 
withoutcost. You can't find better or lower-priced 


Trees - Shrubs - Rhododendrons 
Roses - Hardy Perennials 


than we offer and many rare novelties hard to obtain, 
Our Unique Gualogue, sinely Wustrated with 
photoqravures, sent for Ten Cents, 
a Bo ma SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 
in New England,| 102 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Everblooming 
Tea Roses 


The Finest Kinds, 
White, Pink and Yellow 


rR 1Oc 


Send 1oc for the above three beautiful roses, 














BRIDGEMAN’S The Big Six Rose Offer for only 25c. 
New Catalogue of A Beautiful Hardy loss Rose, 


A Charming Everblooming Rose. 
A Lovely Sweet Scented Tea Rose. 
> | A Fine Perpetual blooming Hardy Rose. 
A [Magnificent Hardy Climbin Sse. 
A Dainty Fairy or Polyantha Sine. 


Now Ready. Send for it. Think of it, the above collection of roses for only 25c. 





6 Charming and Sweet Scented Tea Ros es. labeled for 25c 
6 Splendid Double Geraniums all colors. labeled for 25¢ 
3 ‘f EAST | Oth ST R E ET, 6 Beautiful Single Geraniums fine assortment. labl‘d for 25e 
6 Sweetest and Best Carnations. choice colors, labeled  25c 
‘ _ 6 of the Loveliest Fuchsias. double and single, labeled 25c 
ESTABLISHED 1824. New York City. 6 Giant Prize Chrysanthemums, all fine colors, He 








The Grand African Blue Lily, Zsec 
LADIES I am an invalid, but have secured pleasant Send 10c for our beautiful catalogue full of original 
will gladly send full particalars to any lady 


home work which pays me BIG WAGEs, and | illustrations. Our Special Bargain edition is free to all. 


sending 2c. stamp MRS. S. L. STEBBINS. LAWRENCE, MICH. McCRECOR BROS., Springfield,O. 
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00c. ma 0c. 


CUT THIS OUT. WILL NOT 
APPEAR ACAIN. 





growing flowers, we will make them the following 
liberal offer. For only 10 2c. stamps, or 2 
dimes, we will mail you 


1 packet of ALYSSUM, a plant which is said ‘‘ to 
allay anger;” of a dwarf habit, and a _ perpetual 
bloomer, exceedingly pretty. 


SWEET PEAS, large double flowering variety 
embracing colors beautifully blended. 


FLORA de PATAN, or Clown Flower, very interesting owing to its peculiar marking and 
its clownish appearance (see cut.) 


1 large TUBEROSE bulb, Phantom, very fragrant, bearing enormous spikes of white flowers. 
Also our illustrated edition on ‘Reliable Seeds Produce Beautiful Flowers,” which alone is worth 2oc. 


Remember, 20c. procures them all, post-paid. 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS, Seedsmen, 
ESTABLISHED 1845. Dept. F., 54 & 56 Dey Street, New York. 
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AT CATALOGUE PRICES 
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TO ANY POST OFFICE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Our New Manual of ‘‘ Everything for the Garden ”’ 1s the 
grandest ever issued. It not only points the way to successful garden- 
ing, but is, as well, a careful gleaning of the world’s newest and best 
in Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Its 160 pages, size 9 x 11 inches, are embel- 
lished with over 500 engravings. and contain, besides, 6 beautiful colored 
plates of Novelties in Seeds and Plants. 

to trace our advertising we make the following un- 
NOW TH EN, usually liberal offer: To every one who will state 
where this advertisement was seen, and who encloses us 20 cents (in stamps), we 
will mail the Manual, and also send, free of charge, our famous 50c. Pioneer 
Collection of Seeds, containing one packet each of New Mammoth Mignonette,? 
New Bonfire Pansy, New “Blue Ribbon”’ Sweet Peas, Succession Cabbage, 
Pr.zetaker Onion, and “Table Queen” Tomato, in a blue envelope which 
when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25c. cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Manual to the amount of $1 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
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- y Choice Decorative and Elegant 168 Page Catalog, Free. 
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The New Life Giver, 


The Original Oxydonor ‘‘ Victory” for 
Self-treatment. Supplies Oxygen to the 


t blood, and cures disease and pain under Na- 
* 





ture’s own laws. Applied as in illustration. 

‘* Oxygen is Life."’ How to increase this 
element in the system was an unsolved prob- 
lem to medical science until Dr. H. Sanche 
discovered a wonderful law of natural forces 
by the application of which oxygen from the 
air can be supplied in any desired quantity. 
It has cured and been fully tested in 60,0co0 
cases of all forms of disease. 





manufactured containing 
the patented Screw 
Stringer, by virtue of 
which they do not require 
one-quarter as much tun- 
ing as any other piano 
made: thus reducing ex- 








pense “of keeping and in- 
convenienceto aminimum 








Full particulars and 





. |. Price, $15—Reduced from $25. 
No. 2 ‘ $25 { Latest and Greatly 
i 2 


Large book of information, and latest price-list 
DR. H. SANCHE, Discoverer and Inventor, 


61 Fifth St., cor. Fort, Detroit, Mich. 
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mailed free. 
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catalogues mailed free 
on application. 


Muson& Hamlin Co. 


7 NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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The 
Pacific Express 


Leaves Chicago at 10.30 
p.m. daily. Through Palace 
Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and 
Portland, with through Sleeping Car 
accommodations to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Chicago to California. 


Detailed information will be furnished 
on application to W. B. KNISKERN, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago. All principal agents sell tickets 
ee 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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The 
Overland 
Limited_s 


All meals served in Dining 
Cars. 

Palace Drawing-room Sleep- 
ing Cars leave Chicago daily 
at 6.00 p. m., and run through 
to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles without change via 
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A VALENTINE 


By Elmer E. Brown 


A Crown of Golde for the King ; 
A Sworde for his good Knyghte’s Side; 

For the Bard a Qvill from the Skylark’s Wing; 
And for me my Sweete, my Bryde. 


She is my Crown of Golde, 
With Diamonds glystering ; 

And who my Coronal beholde 
Acknowledge me the King. 


She stands here by my Side, 
Trew as the tempered Steel; 

She is my Badge of knightlye Pryde, 
My Pledge of knightlye Weal. 


So faire a Theme as this 


The slowest Pen might move: 


Bvt me — my feeble Wordes, I wis, 
Doe little match my Love. 


Yet, thovgh my Nvmbers faynt, 
Which fain wovld worthilye— 

On this the Day of Love’s own Saint— 
A Greeting brynge to thee, 


One word, Sweet, will I saye, 
Thovgh ’t be my last in Lyfe: 

I love thee: canst thov gvess to-day 
What's left vnsayde, my Wyfe? 





THE PRANKS OF NATURE 
By Marmaduke Humpbrey 


I 


go about finding “books in the unusual and manipulators of misfortune 


, | ‘HOSE Argus-eyed individuals who greatest of all these dealers in the 


running brooks” and “sermons in was, of course, the late P. T. Barnum, 


stones” or, as a less poetical logician 
corrected it, ‘sermons in books and 
stones in the running brooks” — those 
sharp-witted folk should find a whole 
circulating library in a study of the 
freaks of nature. 

People do well to personify Nature as 
a woman, for she is,as a rule,a good, 
old steadygoing housewife, who attends 
strictly to her knitting and her baking 
and yet has a little way of consult- 
ing her own whims now and then in a 
startlingly womanish way. And her only 
discoverable reason is Because. Say 
what you will of the hard labor, acute 
observation, and pretty theorizing of 
science, there is always a place where 
it bumps up against the immemorial 
and final reason, Because. The How of 
things keeps a legion of thinkers awake 
o’ nights; the Why thereof succumbs 
to no brain-cudgelling insomnia. 

Marie Corelli in her latest work, 
* The Sorrows of Satan,” represents that 
melancholy worthy as opposing the Al- 
mighty’s decision to make man in His 
own image. Could the namesake of 
Lucifer matches have seen some of 
the counterfeit images collected into 
the museums to overawe those who are 
lucky enough to own dimes, and rash 
enough to squander them on the freak- 
ish whims of nature, it is doubtful if 
the gentleman from Hades would have 
risked a protest. 

So great is the general curiosity of 
mankind, and so morbidly eager is 
humanity to feast its eyes carrion-wise 
on the egregiously unfortunate—those 
maimed by accident or ruined by the 
cruel cowardice of circumstances, at- 
tacking even the kelpless unborn child 
—that it may be considered one of the 
primeval emotions. Like most of the 
primitive feelings, it has been turned 
to good advantage by speculators. The 


whose name has been canonized by Pope 
Success, and whose picturesque methods 
have passed into proverb among more 
than one nation under the widely ac- 
cepted word “ Barnumism.” 

If the patron saint of the museum 
business and his ardent disciples have 
occasionally done what nature might 
have done, or, from their view, ought 


“The Skeleton Dude.” 


Photograph by Wendt, New York. 





























A Beerded Lady—Miss Annie Jones. 


Photograph by Wendt, New York. 


to have done; and if they manufacture 
freaks, or heighten the peculiarities of 
those they may happen on, by judicious 
exaggeration of fundamental defects, 
or by courageous use of the hyperboles 
of advertisement, why, they are not 
the only adulteraters and bamboozlers 
in the world of trade—or should I say, 
of art ?—for the successful management 
of freaks is almost one of the fine arts. 
It certainly demands a high degree of 
invention and its prosperity lies entirely 
in its appeal to the human heart and to 
a sort of inverted esthetic idea. 

But aside from the What-Is-It ?’s the 
Mermaids, the Petrified Men, and num- 
berless other works of purely human 
skill, old lady Nature herself furnishes 
enough marvels to set one a-thinking. 
After all, the marvellous is only the un- 
usual. A giant is no more of a miracle 
than a medium-sized man when you con- 
sider the utter mystery of everything that 
surrounds life, birth, and death. In the 
home of giants Gulliver was a freak ; in 
Lilliput he was a freak, while to him 
everything but his own every-day ex- 
perience was a startling wonder he 
could not explain. The real wonder is 
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that men exist at all, the next wonder 
is the comparative uniformity of their 
appearance under approximately the 
same conditions. In the face of these 
two great “continuous performances ” 
of miracle, mere freakdom pales into in- 
significance. But as the insignificant is 
often of decided interest, I indulge my- 
self in this catalogue. 

Scientists are only now turning to 
freaks of nature as a diversion from 
their infinite labors to understand her 
regular habits, or “laws,” as they are 
miscalled. In consequence of this inat- 
tention there is not half enough litera- 
ture about these by-plays. The fact that 
only the most recent measurements and 
observations have been made with any 
pretence of scientific impartiality and 
exactness renders the whole record of 
the past of little or. no worth. Now 
that science is at last trying to explain, 
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“The Two-headed Nightingale.” 


Photograph by Wendt, New York. 
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countless new problems spring up, and 
the paucity of data is confusing. 

From the beginning of time, giant- 
hood has impressed itself on mankind. 
It would naturally make an impression 
almost anywhere, but it has been granted 
a place in legend that latter-day investi- 
gation cannot justify either in physical 


Herr Haag, of the Elastic Skin. 
Photograph by Wendt, New York. 


importance or psychic character. Mere- 
ly to glance at the ancient stories of the 
giantry is to understand why science 
needs to take them with more than a 
grain or a bushel of salt, if indeed their 
indigestibility is not quite beyond the 
power of salt to cure. 

Of course, one receives with due rev- 
erence well-authenticated legends like 
that of Og, whose length was in striking 
contrast with that of his name—he hadn’t 
a tithe of the cognomen of the dwarf 
Count Josef, etc., Borulawski, but he 
waded beside the Ark knee-deep, accord- 
ingtoonestory. This would have doubt- 
less caused the hard-worked Noah much 
chagrin, but there is some reason for 
doubting the accuracy of this account, 
because a bigger, and therefore better, 
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story disagrees with it. There is abun- 
dant evidence that this sizable Og used 
to roast his dinner by holding it close to 
the sun. Let us engage in a little solemn 
calculation. 

Those who have been there say that 
the sun is 90,000,000 miles from the 
earth, in round numbers — it is espe- 
cially fitting to give the sphere’s di- 
mensions in round numbers. A liberal 
estimate would make Br’er Og’s foot one- 
eighth of his length from the heel to the 
tip of his outstretched finger. His foot 
would then bea small matter of 10,0L0,- 
000, or more, miles long ; his big toe 
would be, say, one-fifth of that, or 2,000,- 
000 miles long ; and the tip of its nail 
could barely find contact with this mi- 
croscopical speck of mud called the 
earth. So when the Oggites speak of 
his wading knee-deepin alittle thimble- 
ful of a deluge that couldn’t cover his 
big toe, they are, to say the least, incon- 
sistent. When one reads further of a 
bone of his serving for a bridge on this 
same inconsequential planet, one is 
driven to admitting that the Og people 
are decidedly unreliable persons. Why, 
the smallest bone of his little finger 
would be 1,000,000 miles long! Used 
for a base-ball bat it could knock sixteen 
home-runs out of this child’s rubber- 
ball of a world without knowing it had 
been touched. I am saying nothing 
against Og himself. I have always re- 
spected Messrs. Og, Gog, and Magog 
and the rest of the euphonious family, 
but these inconsistencies surrounding 
his record should be investigated scien- 
tifically and the exact truth determined. 

A still further confusion is the ac- 
count making his bed to be only 9 
cubits long, which would be barely 
134 feet, and compel a fitting occupant 
to be no more than 9 feet long, a paltry 
measurement Barnum could lie past in 
his sleep. The Rabbinical writers made 
Adam, too, of "Oggish height, though the | 
more shrinking said he was only so tall 
as to overtop the atmosphere. Unlike the 
whale, he must then have stooped to re- 
spire. The Adam question has been set- 
tled, however, by no less a personage than 
aFrench Academician, Henrion, who has 
decided with beautiful exactitude, that 
the Father of his Planet was 123 feet 
and 9 inches high. Eve was properly 
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only 118 feet and 9 inches high, Noah a 
trifling 27 feet, and Moses an insignifi- 
cant pygmy, who couldn’t get past the 
unlucky number of 13 feet. If you don’t 
believe these measurements, write to the 
second Delphi at Paris. There every- 
body admits that if you acquire it at the 
Academy it’s accurate. 

Some doubt of this Noah measure- 
ment might arise from the existence at 
Lebanon of his grave, which is a good 
70 yards long. Abel’s grave is near 
Damascus and reaches 30 feet only. It 
is to be regretted that Cain wandered 
off and lies buried in some Potter's 
Field, for he was doubtless the better 
man of the two. If you find a grave of 
40 or 50 feet anywhere build a fence 
around it and advertise it as Cain's 
tomb. Pilgrims will cross oceans to see 
it. 

Aside from the giants in demonology, 
all the mythologies and town-lore repre- 
sented by colossal statuary in various 
places, the always reliable Pliny vouches 
for a skeleton in Crete disclosed by an 
earthquake. He wasn’t sure whether it 


A “Fat Lady ''—" Big Eliza.” 


Photograph by Eizenmann, New York. 


‘*The Leopard Boy." 
Photograph by Wendt, New York, 


belonged to Orion or Otus, but it was 
46 cubits (23 yards) long. A later 
Cretan flood also disclosed a giant 42 


feet long. Nature is a great help in 
Crete. Pliny describes an Arabian giant 
Gabbaras brought to Rome by Claudius. 
He was only 9 feet 4 inches high, how- 
ever. Two famous Roman giants were 
also Posio and Secundilla, whose bodies, 
preserved in the Sallustian gardens, were 
each said to be 10 feet 3 inches long. 

Goliath was 9 feet 9 inches high, we 
are told; and David did well to choose 
asling. He would have been distinctly 
outclassed with boxing gloves. Jose- 
phus tells of a hostage, Eleazer, sent to 
Rome by the king of Persia. He was 
said to be over 10 feet high. Then 
there is the good Roman emperor, who 
needed 40 pounds of flesh and 6 gallons 
of wine daily to feed his 9-foot body. 
He was called Maximin, “and well 
named too,” as Mr. Boffin said of the 
royal gourmand “ Vittle-us.” 
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Venus with the Apple. 
Photograph by Wendt, New York. 


Kircher describes a giant dug from a 
stone sepulchre near Rome, in the reign 
of Emperor Henry II. He was higher 


than the walls of the city. The same 
“truthful James ” says of another skele- 
ton found near Palermo, that its owner 
must have been 400 feet high, and was 
probably no less a personage than the 
Cyclops, Polyphemus. Father Jerome 
de Rhetel told Father Jerome de Mon- 
ceaux that a Macedonian skeleton had 
been found 96 feet long. The skull held 
210 pounds of corn, and a single tooth 
weighed 15 pounds. “King Teutobo- 
chus” set Paris crazy in 1613. He was 
found in a tomb near the Rhone, was 
254 feet long, 10 feet across the shoul- 
ders, and 5 feet from breast to back, 
with teeth like an ox’ hoof. Among 
other giants one should not neglect 
those found in 1456 near the Rhone, 
and in 1577 near Lucerne, measuring 
respectively 30 and 19 feet; nor yet 
that examined by Dr. Cotton Mather 
near Albany, New York. Its thigh-bone 
was 17 feet long, and a single tooth 
weighed 43 pounds. The same impu- 
dent science that sneers away our opin- 


ion that the moon is a good bit of green 
cheese, now presumes to say that these 
bones were those of mastodons and 
other extinct monsters, and not of hu- 
man giants at all! They'll be hacking 
away at Jack’s Beanstalk next. 

Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire quotes an at- 
tempt to try this scientific dodge with 
the bones of Polyphemus. A skeptic 
thought he had the credulous people 
checkmated, when he proved that the 
bones were not at all shaped like those 
of a human being; but they adroitly 
replied by asking him, Why, if a giant 
were sixty times as tall as an ordinary 
man, his form should not also be differ- 
ent. Which was neat, though it may 
not convince hard-headed palzontolo- 
gists. 

But without yielding faith in these 
eminent giants, it is surprising to note 
how the race has dwindled since anato- 
mists have personally conducted the 
measurements. 

Dr. Otto Bollinger enumerates a num- 
ber of the most important giants, in an 
essay “‘ Ueber Zwerg- und Riesen-wuchs,” 
and offers figures that seem entirely 








“The Dog-faced Boy '’—" Jo-Jo,”’ 
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trustworthy. He made a special study 
of the giant, Thomas Hasler. Like al- 
most all giants, he was of normal size 
till his ninth year, when an animal 
kicked him in the left cheek. Soon 
after he began to wax. He ate much, 
especially butter and other fatty stuffs. 
At eleven he had to leave school for lack 
of a bench of capacity ; at twelve he was 
6 feet high ; at fourteen he 
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The Chinese giant, Chang-Yu-Sin, 
was one of the most famous of the big 
ones. He was born at Pekin in 184(, 
of medium-sized parents. Bollinger 
gives him a body length of 236 cm., 
more than Hasler’s total height. He is 


usually called 8 feet high, though Ranke 
denies him so much. 
Bishop Berkeley, tradition says, took 





fell and broke two bones in 
his leg. Both wounds 
healed quickly, and he ap- 
plied himself to his profes- 
sion of growing with re- 
newed zeal. Those contem- 
plating giantry as a trade 
should not fail to try at 
least one kick from a horse, 
and at least one decent fall. 
While not guaranteed in 
every case, it has certainly 
one excellent testimonial. 
Hasler died June 29, 1876, 
at a height of 235 cm., or 7 
feet 7 1-5 inches. The 
dwarf ‘“ Miss Millie ” would 
reach his knee-cap, accord- 
ing to Bollinger’s diagram. 

He mentions also a giant, 
Peter Rhiner, “but he was 
only 2 metres long, and 
gianthood is usually begun 
at 7 feet, thus barring out 
“Lorna Doone’s” histori- 
cal John Ridd and other 
immense enough humanity. 








One of the greatest giants 
ever known was Marianne 
Wehde, born January 31, 
1866. Until she was seven or eight 
years old she was of normal size. 
In her seventeenth year she was 255 
em., or 8 feet 34 inches high. Her 
parents were normal, and so were all 
of their nine other children, except one 
brother, who was over six feet tall. 
Her proportions were mannish, her foot 
being 154 inches long. 

Bollinger speaks of a skeleton in Stock- 
holm to which the Wehde girl was insig- 
nificant. It was that of a Lapp woman. 

At Munich, in 1881, a giant named 
Drasal was exhibited. He was 8 feet 
34 inches high, weighed 310 pounds, 
and spoke four languages. His family 
was normal. 


‘*Him and Me "'—A Living Skeleton and a Fat Boy 


Photograph by Howie, Detroit. 


an Irish peasant boy of ordinary pro- 
portions and fed him on a mysterious 
giant food (which Virey conjectured to 
be foods and drinks of mucilaginous 
nature—a strange diet to make one 
grow apart!) At the age of sixteen he 
was 7 feet high (Dana wrongly says 7 
feet 10 inches high), and at the age of 
twenty he died at a height of 7 feet 8 
inches. One finds mention also of a 
skeleton at Trinity College, Dublin, 8 
feet 6 inches high, that of O’Brien (or 
Byrne), in the College of Surgeons, Eng- 
land, 8 feet 2 inches; and one in the 
Bonn Museum, 8 feet long. To these 
the soft parts of the body in life doubt- 
less added at least 2 inches. 
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Jack and Annie O'Brien—Irish Giants. 
Photograph by Wendt, New York. 


Topinard, the anthropologist, credits 
an Austrian giant with 8 feet 44 inches. 
Doubes measured the giant Winckel- 
meyr as 8 feet 6 inches, and Buffon 
mentioned a Swedish monster of the 
same height. 

English history is full of stories of 
giants, and Elizabethan literature is 
brimful of allusions to “ Long West- 
minster Meg.” The porter of James L, 
Walter Parsons, is recorded at 7 feet 
7 inches. At one of the royal feasts he 
created a sensation by taking the fa- 
mous dwarf, Geoffrey Hudson, out of his 
pocket. Pepys, who is better as a gos- 
sip than a scientist, saw “the great 
Dutchman” in 1664, at Charing Cross. 
He walked under the Colossus’ arm 
with his hat on. To such a coxcomb as 
Pepys this was authority enough for 
calling the man 94 feet high. One of 
Hogarth’s engravings contains a poster 
of the Saxon giant almost 8 feet in 
height. He was in England in 17382. 
In 1845, at the ‘“‘“New Wells,’ was a 
giant who was 7 feet 4 inches high, 
though not yet sixteen years old. 
The same company exhibited a tall 
Saxon woman 7 feet high, who danced 


country dances with “the little Po- 
lander” of 2 feet 10 inches. 

One of the most celebrated British 
giants was James Toller, who was born 
in 1795, and in 1819 was 8 feet 6 inches 
high, according to accounts. He had 
two enormous sisters also, which is unus- 
ual. An American named Freeman went 
to England and kept a bar in Holborn. 
He was 7 feet 6 inches high, and, by mak- 
ing hard drinkers think they saw double, 
may have aided the temperance cause, 
though there is no evidence to this effect. 

In the Castle Ambras, at Innsbruck, is 
a portrait of an Alsatian peasant woman, 
Hannes Kraw, whose length (without the 
head) was 270 cm. long (8 feet 9 inches) 
which would make her the greatest known 
giantess, if the story can be believed. 

Topinard, in a table of the extremes 
of height, begins with Admiral Tromp 
at 72.8 cm., and mentions the following: 

Metres. 
The guard of Frederick IL., 

IE sans ccancecsecsess SD 
Kalmouth, at the Musée Orfila 2.53 
An Austrian, exhibited at the 

Soc. anth, of Paris........ 2.55 
Caianus, a Finlander.......... 2.83=(9.19 ft.) 
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The Sisters Aama—a French Trio. 


The pathological explanation of giant- 
ism has taken a plausible stand recent- 
ly. Though liberality of dimension is 
apt to be a matter of family or of race 
—note the extremes of the towering 
Patagonians and the little Bushmen of 
Australia—yet such extremes as merit 
the name of giantism are not at all he- 
reditary. To say that giants are mere 
freaks of nature, a merely accidental 
excess of activity in growth, is no satis- 
faction to the tireless curiosity of science. 

The most promising line of theory is 
that which makes it a kind of nervous 
disorder. A well-defined, but very rare, 
disease, is acromegaly, or the enormous 
enlargement of the feet, hands, face, and 
chest. This abnormal growth is usually 
one of circumference, and the height is 
but slightly affected. The disease is 
usually considered an affection of the 
pituitary gland, a small body, the size of 
a pea, seated back of the crossing of the 
optic nerves in a depression of the skulb 
just above the pharynx. In the lower 
animals it had a distinct function, but 
its human value is as mysterious as that 
of the vermiform appendix. In fact, like 
that, it may be only one of the useless 
relics of a careless evolution. Physi- 
ologists, however, always believe an 
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organ industrious till it is proved a va- 
grant, and the pituitary gland has prob- 
ably some office in the purification of 
the blood. Whatever its use, its abuse 
is positive enough in its effects. All 
growth stops and waste sets in when it 
is destroyed; when it is overactive 
acromegaly begins. 

Dr. Dana found the Peruvian giant’s 
pituitary gland many times its original 
size. The skull of Cornelius McGrath 
shows an enormous enlargement of the 
cavity this gland usually occupies, and 
other traces appear in the enlargement 
of bones. He has found traces of total 
or partial acromegaly in half the living 
giants, and the more patent symptoms 
may supervene later in all these cases. 
He therefore calls all giantism a neu- 
rosis, due to a disturbance in the realm 
of this little tyrant with the expectora- 
tive title. 

Science has a way of destroying 
myths and then arguing them back into 
existence again. Thus Bishop Berke- 
ley’s much-hooted giant-food finds the 
possibility of confirmation in the fact 
that the extract of the thyroid gland 





Hindoo Giants and their Wives 
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Count Margri, his Brother, and his Wife (Mrs. Tom Thumb). 


Photozraph by Wendt, New York. 














n Armless Adept—Charles B. Tripp. 


Photograph by Wendt, New York. 


causes immediate increase in 
dwarfs. Experiments are 
now being corducted with 
the pituitary body, both men 
and animals being fed with 
it. But there are reasons for 
hoping for little result, as 
the gland is doubtless rather 
a cleanser of the blood than 
a secreter of an important 
addition. Dr. Dana looks 
upon giantism as a dread dis- 
ease to be checked by any 
possible means at its out- 
set. 

Among the giants of local 
fame it is hard to speak with 
authority, as they do not per- 
mit accurate measurement, 
and exaggerate for evident 
commercial reasons. Thus 
Dr. C. L. Dana measured the 
late Peruvian giant in a hos- 
pital and found him only 6 
feet 9 inches high, though he 
was always advertised as 7 
feet 6 inches. 

Jack O’Brien’s skeleton is 
that mentioned before at 
Trinity College, Dublin. He 
is said to have drunk himself 
to death. His wife, Annie 
O’Brien, was almost as high. 

The late General Goshen 
was a very large man, who 
claimed to have been a col- 
onelin the war. The side of 
the house, in New Jersey, 
where he died, about four 
years ago, was removed to 
permit the egress of his 
coffin. He was more alert 
mentally than the usual 
giant, according to Mr. 
Wendt, a leading photogra- 
pher of freaks, to whom I am 
much indebted for informa- 
tion and illustration. The 
man at General Goshen’s side 
in the photograph is known 
to be 5 feet 6 inches high, 
which would make the “Gen- 
eral” a good 8 feet tall. He 
weighed about 500 pounds. 
He was one of Barnum’s 
greatest giants, and his mas- 
siveness was emphasized by 
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the dwarf ‘“ Major Atom,” who ran 
around his legs as he walked. 

The Sisters Aama are an interesting 
French group, valuable in showing that 
giantry does not run in families. The 
giantess claimed to be 8 feet 2 inches 
tall, and was certainly of remarkable 
stature. She died in Omaha three years 
ago of hasty consumption, developed 
from a cold. The Hindoo giants are pic- 
turesque, and prove that giantism is not 
the monopoly ofany nation. It is, how- 
ever, very rare in tropical regions. 

As humanity loves glitterimg gen- 
eralities, it should find pleasure in the 
almost complete regularity in the phe- 
nomenon of gianthood. The parents 
are normal, the others of the family are 
normal. It is not until the age of nine 
or ten that the extraordinary growth 
begins. The Spartans are often cred- 
ited with great wisdom in killing off 
weakly children at the age of seven, 
but they doubtless extinguished some 


The Rossow Midgets. 
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The ‘Diamond Fat Lady.” 
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of their best possibilities, as few of the 


greatest athletes, and none of the giants, 
show their promise in early childhood. 
Giants are frequently feeble-minded, 
but their general amiability does not 
substantiate the ogreish reputations 


fairy-lore gives them. Though they 
are at times very strong in early youth, 
they soon become notably inactive and 
little able to resist fatigue and disease. 
They are usually sterile, like dwarfs. 
Giants almost always die young. 

Among the well-known living giants 
one must also mention “Colonel Wood,” 
the Arkansas giant, and Ella Ewing, the 
tall Missourienne. 

The other “ freaks ” whose pictures are 
given here for variety’s dear sake, must 
be treated in detail in the succeeding 
chapters. Among these are “ The Skel- 
eton Dude” (the late J. W. Coffey) ; Miss 
Annie Jones, most famous of “ bearded 
ladies” ; Millie Christine, the two-headed 
“Carolina Nightingale”; the elastic- 
skinned folk; the famous “ dog-faced 
boy, Jo-Jo”; the various unfortunates, 
like the deft footman, Charles B. Tripp ; 
the midgets ; and those who are fair and 
fat and coy by wholesale. 











A Group of Artists at Julian's, Passage des Panoramas. 


STUDIO LIFE IN PARIS 


By L. Jerrold and Arthur Hornblow 


dent for two reasons: first, by vir- 
tue of the art atmosphere peculiar 
to the city ; second, because of the excel- 
lence and the admirable organization of 


Prac is the Mecca of the art stu- 


its art schools. At the present time it 
is estimated that there are no fewer than 
2,000 Americans finishing their art edu- 
cation in Paris. There are, in fact, more 
students from America than from any 
other country, although England and 
Germany are well represented. 

The schools are all organized on one 
of the two following plans: Some—the 
older—are entirely managed by the 
students. A number of young men or 
women club together and agree to defray 
the expenses of renting a studio, fur- 
nishing it and paying the model. They 
then arrange with the artist of their 
choice to come at stated intervals, usual- 
ly once a week, and correct their work. 
This is often done for nothing by the 
masters. All the financial management 
under this system devolves upon one of 


the art students, whois chosen as massier. 
He has the entire control of the masse of 
the studio, 7.e., the funds, and expends 
them as he thinks best. He has also 
to undertake all responsibilities, and 
gets all the rating, if his fellow-students 
are up to tricks. The master communi- 
cates with him alone on all matters ex- 
cept, of course, individual tuition. He 
has to be at the studio every day, gets 
there first and leaves last. In return he 
gets his tuition for nothing—in fact 
does not pay atall. The massier is usual- 
ly, therefore, some needy and deserv- 
ing young artist, who works hard and is 
not likely to take it into his head to 
knock off work suddenly and go off on a 
spree for days, as some art students are 
in the habit of doing. 

The massier frequently has a hard 
time of it. He has difficulty in making 
both ends meet. In the winter and un- 
til the salons open, the masse is amply 
sufficient, and an inexperienced massier 
would be likely to spend it right and 
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left. But the wary massier knows there 
is a hard time coming--the summer. 
The number of pupils dwindles rapidly, 
and the studio is left with one or two 
students only, so that the massier has to 
draw on his capital to pay rent and 
models. The worst of it is that the 
studio is bound to be kept open during 
a stated number of months, usually from 
October to July, even though there 
should be but one student left. 

Being financial manager, the massier 
is master of the ceremonies on state oc- 
casions, and as he has to pay the bills, 
has to see that the expenses of banquets, 
balls, and masquerades are kept within 
bounds. The advantage to the students 
of the massier system is that they enjoy 
almost absolute liberty, subject only to 
the mild discipline of their chosen chief, 
and are quite at home in the studio. 

On the other plan, which is followed 
at Julian’s, the studios are regular schools 
of art. A secretary looks after the es- 
tablishment and manages everything. 
The students pay so much a month and 
have nothing to do with the keeping of 
the studios, or paying the models. Each 
studio—there are usually three or four 
together—still has a massier, but his 
authority is merely nominal, except that 
he has first voice among the students. 
In these studios the master, or proprie- 
tor, is in charge of the place. 

In both kinds of studios certain strict 
rules are drawn up and enforced. A copy 
of the by-laws, in many 
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much as forty francs for them, must 
always be left behind when the stu- 
dent leaves. But on returning—how- 
ever long after—he has not to pay his 
forty francs again. Also, no picture 
or study, once presented to the studio 
and hung on its walls, can be taken 
away. 

In the studios exclusively reserved 
for ladies, it is forbidden to smoke, 
though the ladies in question frequent- 
ly retire to invisible nooks and corridors 
for a postprandial cigarette. In none, 
however, is talking prohibited, or any 
amount of uproarious gayety, personal 
intervention being the only mode em- 
ployed by each student to enforce silence, 
if necessary, and get a little quiet. 

The rules connected with the models, 
male and female, are the same in every 
studio, and never vary. Early on Mon- 
day morning models flock to each studio, 
and an inspection is passed. A few of 
the best are selected, and these, in turn, 
remove their clothing and pose for a few 
instants. Opinions are usually unani- 
mously expressed, but when there is 
some difference the matter is settled by 
voting with uplifted hands, the massier 
or massiére having the casting vote. The 
models pose invariably from 8 till 12 
and from 1 till 5, three-quarters of an 
hour at a stretch, with a quarter of an 
hour's rest. They are usually paid ten 
francs a day, children getting less, and 
good-looking or well-made women more. 





cases evolved by the stu- 
dents themselves, is posted 
on the walls. For instance, 
places on Monday morning 
are settled by alphabetical 
order, a new letter begin- 
ning the list every week, 
and late comers lose their 
turn. Each student marks 
the place of his easel and 
stool on the floor with 
chalk, and these marks are 
held sacred during the 
week by all. It is likewise 
prohibited, of course, to 
take away anything belong- 
ing to the studio. Thus 
the easel and stool, though 
each student on entering 
has to pay sometimes as 


Bouguereau at Work. 
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The models are very well treated by the 
students, who behave themselves quite 
respectably in most cases. 

Terms at the Paris schools of art for 
men are low, and are much the same 
everywhere, the entrance-fee being in- 
variable. Terms for four consecutive 
weeks range from thirty francs to sixty 
francs for whole days, and from fifteen 
francs to thirty francs for half-days, 
payable in advance. 

Tuition by the masters is invariably 
given in the morning, afternoon pupils 
having a right to come in the morning 
on correction day. This is usually Fri- 
day, unless there are two correction 
days, which are then Wednesday and 
Saturday. The master devotes his whole 
morning to the task, correcting each 
one’s work conscientiously. He is usu- 


ally inexorable for late comers, who for- 
feit their correction if they miss their 
turn. 

The gay side of art student life in 
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Paris is endless. Each new-comer to a 
studio is mercilessly chaffed and forced 
through some ordeal. He may have to 
sing a song, for one thing, or dance 
some impossible step; or he is told sud- 
denly that before five minutes are over 
he must make a pun, and the result is 
usually painful. He has, too, to climb 
dangerously constructed piles of ladders 
and stools, and stand on one foot on 
the top or,go through other acrobatic 
feats. 

Huge hoaxes are got up. One perpe- 
trated at Merson’s studio was a sup- 
posed visit from the late President Car- 
not, impersonated by a student with a 
likeness to that statesman. The fresh- 
man was thoroughly taken in—strange 
to say—and much abashed. Sometimes 
jokes go a little too far, as when, for in- 
stance, the new-comer is stripped and 
tarred and feathered. The greatest 
amusement of the student is the Bal des 
Quat’z Arts, at which each studio gets 








Students at Work at Julians, Rue de Berri. 
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up a masquerade and 
makes a procession 
through the streets 
with some fantastic 
banner. 

The studio of the 
Paris art schools is a 
large and lofty room, 
lighted with immense 
windows, taking up 
the whole of the roof, 
over which green 
blinds can be drawn 
in different manners, 
so as to obtain differ- 
ent lights, after the 
method invented by 
Rembrandt. In one 








corner, or in the mid- 
dle, is a wooden plat- 
form raised three feet 
or so, sometimes more, on which the 
model stands. The students group 
themselves around, each having a tall 
easel and a high stool without a back. 
All kinds of painting implements litter 
the floor, and the walls are covered with 
sketches, some on canvas, others painted 
directly on the whitewash. 

In acorner is a primitive wash-hand 
basin, which serves usually both for the 
hands and the dirty paint-brushes. In 
another corner is a screen behind which 
the model takes off and puts on her or 
his clothing, though this article of fur- 
niture is often dispensed with. An im- 
portant item is the enormous stove in 
the middle of the room, kept at red-hot 
heat even in June, because of the nude 
models. The average temperature of 
the studios is something like 75° F., and 
it often goes over 80°. Sculpture studios 
present the same appearance, except 
that each student has a stand instead of 
an easel, and that an additional feature 
is an enormous tub full of clay. Of 
course, the room is full of busts and 
casts on shelves, instead of paintings. 

The most important studios in Paris 
are those which were organized under 
difficulties by M. Rondolphe Julian, but 
which are now in a highly flourishing 
condition. There are six sets of stu- 
dios, two for men and four for women. 
Two of the oldest have lately been done 
away with, those in the Rue du Faubourg 
St. Denis, and in the Rue St. Honoré. 


Recreation Hours at Julian's, Rue de Berri. An imitation of Bouguereau’s ‘‘ Madon- 


na’’ is to be recognized on the left. 


The two sets of studios for men are 
in two very different quarters: one on 
the “other side of the water,” No. 31 
Rue du Dragon, the other nearer Mont- 
martre, at No. 28 Rue _ Fontaine. 
The former is the more important. 
Fantastic paintings on the porte-cochére 
denote the presence of the studios, 
which are in the court of the building. 
There are three studios in the place ; 
a large one on the ground floor; a 
smaller one ; and another large one on 
the first floor, connected by a long pas- 
sage perpetually filled with lounging 
students and smoking, chaffing, idle 
models. At these studios the tuition is 
given by MM. Bouguereau and G. Fer- 
rier in one, F. P. Laurens and Benja- 
min Constant in another, and Doucet 
and Baschet in the third. The stu- 
dents are very numerous, there being 
often eighty or more in each studio 
The largest studio, on the ground floor, 
is cut in two by a railing dividing 
sculptors from painters. The former 
receive tuition from M. Puech. 

The Rue Fontaine studio is less im- 
portant, although the tuition is given by 
MM. Lefebvre and Tony Robert-Fleury. 

There are no holidays at Julian’s stu- 
dios, one day only being excepted—be- 
sides, of course, Sundays—in the year ; 
that is the National féte, July 14th. 

Besides the competitions mentioned 
in the printed notes, there are also com- 
position concours. The winner of this 











Private Studio. 


Roll’s 


competition has first right to choose 
his seat for the monthly concours, and 
soon. Compositions are usually done 
on Saturday afternoons, when the week’s 
work is over, those which are for the 
concours having to be completed in the 
space of an hour. 

Women art students have been hand- 
somely provided for by M. Julian. There 
are three sets of studiosfor them. The 
“swell” one is the Rue de Berri, while 
the hard workers prefer the Rue Fro- 
mentin (next door to the men’s in the 
Rue Fontaine), and the Passage des 
Panoramas, near the Bourse. 

MM. Bouguereau and Ferrier teach 
at the Rue de Berri; Lefebvre and T. 
Robert-Fleury at the Rue Fromentin ; 
J. P. Laurens and Benjamin Constant 
at the Passage des Panoramas. 

The women’s quarters are just like 
the men’s, with a piano in some, where- 
on the musical students play during 
“rests,” playing being prohibited at 
other times. A maid servant, too, is at- 
tached to each studio, whose duty it is 
—and she carries it out with inexorable 
firmness—to bar the door against any 
male visitor other than M. Julian, the 
masters, and the color merchants, were 
he even the father of one of the pupils. 
At the Rue de Berri, too, there is a 
woman superintendent who surveys her 
bevy of pupils from a window high up 
at the top of the room, as is shown in 
our picture. But this is the only 
studio in which the students are not 
left to themselves. 
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The women stu- 
dents are almost as 
numerous as the 
men. All classes are 
represented, from 
princesses to shop- 
keepers’ daughters. 
Few girls, however, 
avail themselves of 
the permission given 
them of being ac- 
companied by their 
mammas and maids, 
who may, if they like, 
remain at the studio 
during work time. 

Work is quite as 
serious with the 
women as with the 
men, and the masters are quite as severe 
with them, though more polite. 

Concours are the same for women as 
for men, except that the prize for the 
women is a medal, not money. The 
monthly portrait concours is competed 
for by both men and women, and the - 
winner is not seldom one of the latter. 
Women pay higher terms than the men. 

The masters who teach in the Paris 
art schools are all well-known artists, 
and each has peculiar characteristics in 
his method of teaching. 

Bouguereau is paternal, but cold ; his 
particular care is drawing, about which 
he is as inexorable as he is perfect him- 
self. He is an admirable teacher— 
even those who object to his own work 
admit that—and never in the slightest 
degree attempts to alter a student’s own 
personality. 

Benjamin Constant is an admirable 
teacher. His great forte is teaching 
the students to paint real flesh, and he 
tells them to “faire de la viande, de la 
vraie viande ” (to make meat, real meat). 
He is much liked, and most attentive to 
the women. 

Tony Robert-Fleury, however, is the 
real ladies’ man. Half the women stu- 
dents fancy themselves in love with 
him, and many were terribly furious 
when he married. He is extremely 
handsome. What he teaches his pupils 
is chic of manner, an artistic touch, and 
artistic treatment. Many consider him 
the best master of them all. 

J. P. Laurens is not liked. He is 
























disagreeable and rough, but a good 
teacher, of course. 

The Julian studios have produced 
many well-known artists: Renouf, the 
late marine painter; L. Welden Haw- 
kins, the Parisianized Englishman ; 
Rochegrosse, the painter of Assyrian 
scenes; Flameng Melchers, the well- 
known American artist; Tanzi, the 
landscape painter; Hitchcock, another 
American, and Marie Bashkirtseff also. 

None of the other studios equal 
Julian’s in importance. Many well- 
known artists give tuition in a studio 
got up by themselves or by a group of 
students, but none has more than one 
or two of these studios, which have al- 
ways a private air about them, while 
Julian’s are quite institutions, almost 
official. 

The most important among these 
semi-private schools of art are the 
studios of Gervex, Roll, and Duez, of 
Luc Olivier-Merson, and of Delescluze. 

Roll and Gervex’s studio is a “ swell” 
one, and as such is rather looked down 
upon by the rapin, i.e., the Bohemian 
art student of the Quartier. It is 
situated in a very new and fashionable 
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Sculpture Class at Julian's, Rue de Berri. 
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quarter, in the Boulevard Berthier, 
near the private studios of Roll and 
Gervex, and Detaille, and not far from 
those of the late de Neuville and Meis- 
sonier—now taken down by the way— 
on the outskirts of the Monceau quar- 
ter, which is peopled with “ arrived” 
artists, who have achieved fame and 
fortune. The studio—looking north, of 
course —has a fine view of the Fortifica- 
tions, on the opposite side of the wide 
Boulevard. 

The studio itself, however, is any- 
thing but luxurious in appearance. It 
consists of a large room with the usual 
skylights, to which access is gained 
through a dirty little passage and 
across a diminutive yard. 

Students at Roll’s are not numerous, 
numbering at most forty or fifty in the 
palmiest days. But they do not want 
to be many, as the place is not large, 
and they prefer to be at home among 
themselves. 

Terms at Roll’s are 50 francs for 
whole days and 30 franes for half-days 
for four weeks. The model is nude, and 
poses morning and afternoon, during 
the usual hours, with the usual quarter- 
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hour rests. Tuition is given by Roll, 
Gervex, and Duez in turns, but by the 
last named less often. 

Roll is a jolly, lively man, though any- 
thing but indulgent. He is very severe 
for bad drawing, and still more so for 
bad color, his forte being “‘ atmosphere.” 

Gervex is especially particular about 
his students’ draughtsmanship. 

Duez’s tuition is somewhat amateur- 
ish. But he is a good colorist and sets 
a good example in that way. 

Lue Olivier-Merson’s studio is the 
best known in the Montparnasse quar- 
ter, being situated Impasse du Maine, 
near the Montparnasse railway station. 
It is the only studio in Paris where men 
and women study the completely nude 
figure together. Yet it is one of the 
most “proper,” and none of the women 
students ever have to complain of their 
male comrades. 

The studio is conducted entirely on 
the massier system, the students being 
quite independent and their own mas- 
ters. The terms are 40 francs entrance- 
fee and 30 francs a month, men and 
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women alike, of course. The studio is 
open from October 1 to July 31, unless 
there should happen to be no students, 
when it opens later or closes earlier. 

The model is alternately a man and a 
woman. Hours are the usual ones. 

Merson’s studio is a particularly gay 
one. Once a year the women give a ban- 
quet and a ball to their fellow-students, 
on which occasion the studio is most 
handsomely adorned. The men return 
the compliment, but the massier hum- 
bly confessed to us that they do not do 
the thing nearly as handsomely. Mer- 
son’s figures always at the Bal des Quat’z 
Arts. At the last procession, the studio 
was entirely accoutred in medieval get- 
up with a superb banner, painted of 
course by the students, and ornamented, 
we noted, in a most ingenious manner 
with Indian wormgrass screens. 

Lue Olivier-Merson is a capital mas- 
ter. Besides the fact of his own ex- 
ceedingly striking talent — peculiarly 
visible in the earnestness and sincerity 
as well as true feeling and admirable 
technic of his_ religious works— he 
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takes immense pains with the students 
who put themselves under his tuition. 
One thing he is extremely exacting 
about—punctuality. He comes on cor- 
rection days as the clock is striking 
eight, and woe to belated students! 
Once or twice he has gone off in a dud- 
geon, finding no one there at the ap- 
pointed hour. 

A typical school of art is that of De- 
lescluze, a painter who is more known 
indeed as a teacher than as an artist, 
though his exhibits of late at the Champ 
de Mars have attracted some attention. 

The peculiar feature of Delescluze’s 
studios is that they are all held in one 
building, a large private house with a 
small garden, at No. 84 Rue-Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs, not far from Julian’s at 
the Rue du Dragon. The house is 
nothing but three floors of studios, the 
master’s own alelier being on the top 
floor. 

There are studios for men and women 
separately and together, but in the lat- 
ter the draped figure alone is studied, 
and entrance to either of the nude 
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Sculpture Students at Julian's, Faubourg St. Denis. 





figure studios is strictly prohibited to 
everyone not of the same sex as the stu- 
dents. There are many more women 
students, however, than men, and many 
Americans. 

Delescluze’s studios are paternally 
managed and the students form quite 
a large family, presided over by M. and 
Mme. and Master Delescluze, whose 
portrait was shown by his father last 
year at the Champ de Mars. 

The master is very paternal, too, and 
adored by his pupils. But though not 
over-severe, he is a capital teacher all 
the same. One of the immense advan- 
tages of his tuition is found in the sum- 
mer outings which he takes with a 
certain number of pupils — through 
Brittany usually. He is an admirable 
teacher of out-door landscape painting. 

Life is not dull at Delescluze’s. Off 
hours are spent in the little garden, 
where a solitary but amply laden cherry- 
tree is the attraction. 

The principal school of art for sculp- 
ture alone is that in which the well- 
known sculptor Falguiére teaches. 













On the Pincian Hill. 


SOMETHING NEW 


By Lucy 


HE -warm winter twilight was 
T crimsoning across the gardens of 

the Pincian. The pert music of 
a French military band was flinging its 
fanfare of waltzes through the lit air 
that pauses in this dreamy sunset hour 
to clothe old Rome again in crimson 
majesty, to breathe a bloom along the 
Palace of the Cesars, and to glorify the 
gaunt and awful past till old Tiber 
runs red again with triumphant tides 
of blood. 

Soon the undulant moon-kiss will 
take all the Eternal City, and a dream- 
light of a silvering to-morrow lay its 
benediction, as of hope, upon the 
wastes of memory. The Pincian gar- 
dens — that thronged and fashionable 
summit—will deepen with the delights 
of pure nature severed from the clatter 
and the jar, the verbal somersaults of 
human nature masquerading—how vain- 
ly—before that old unwinking sun-eye ! 
The fountain’s voice will speak across 
the hushed distance. Springing from 
its ancient Egyptian granite urn, it will 
talk in mellow cadence of old days di- 
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vine when the sparkle that mounts to 
the moon was the glow of the drops of 
Nile-heart that bore a white fire—a lo- 
tus—on its midnight. The obelisk of 
the Pharaohs, in the centre of the gaudy 
hill, will seem but one pure shaft of 
moonbeam pillared on Time forever. 
And the flower-faces that are shyly 
glancing at peer or peasant parading, 
will yield their iris-fragrance to the 
night when all is still, and only the pace 
of the moonbeams where the red day 
walked. 

Now all Rome is flushed with twi- 
light. The seven hills are purple with 
divine shadows. Soracte and other 
heights peopled forever with Rome’s 
great record, have taken the tints that 
steep dreamland only. The Corso — 
that continuation of the old Via Fla- 
minia that swept in one smooth, mighty 
march from Milan to Rome’s gates, 
echoing—was it yesterday only ?—with 
the triumph of Germanicus, rocked by 
the tread of mighty spoils, frowned 
upon by Cesar, who bears not Cleopatra 
in procession—the Corso is a butterfly- 
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toss to-night of gaudy, iridescent life. 
The hum mounts to the Pincian hill as 
were there honey-cups of flowers along 
the way, as were these spots and spurts 
of winged color, immortal Bacchanals. 
Afar, the Coliseum lifts its rents of ruin. 
Below, the congregated columns, the 
thought of the brain of Michelangelo ; 
and, oldest of all things in old Rome, 
to whom Cesars are infants and Romu- 
lus and Remus a toy a-tug at the teats 
of the wolf of time—oldest of all, the 
ancient of days—the old red obelisk on 
the Piazza del Popolo that saw civiliza- 
tion and art in their Egyptian zenith 
when Latin races were squabbling in 
mud-huts beside the prophetic murmur 
of a stream called Tiber. 

Up, up against the immemorial sky, a 
great idea lifts its sublime. Pursue a 
great idea, and you reach a great ideal. 
Is it not so in this gigantic bubble that 
Christendom has blown, its ideal at- 
tained in the centralization of sou/—this 
globe that focuses all colors, all com- 
plexions, all races of men, all shades of 
their thought—this giant bubble that 
crowns the city better than Czsar’s 
chaplet, the dome of St. Peter’s? Has 
the soul of man attained its earthly 
ideal thus ? 
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We will see. Can you centralize the 
soul? Is not its central glory that it 
has no civic stronghold? Methinks, to 
such questionings, the Infinite, only, 
offers its gates. 

It seems like an Infinite’s pink dawn, 
this crimsoning Christmas-eve, across 
the Pincian hill. What possibilities can 
break through those bars of red and 
of gold? What faces glance their di- 
vine? What voice thrills music, drop on 
drop, along the mellowing chords of 
God’s great aria—the area of sky that 
pulses its scarlet passion as His finger 
touches the strings? Is Rome talking 
about this new-old topic of opportunity 
in the dream-air and the rose-dusk and 
the dying day that stains the great bub- 
ble of St. Peter’s dome? All Rome is 
driving around the fashionable circle 
that turns and turns with such monot- 
ony of “good form.” All Rome is talk- 
ing of afternoon teas, and the toilets 
at the soirée musicale given by the Span- 
ish ambassador last night, and the voice 
of the belle Américaine at milord Blunt’s, 
and the imperial gesture of the Pope 
when he will give the great benedic- 
tion at the Christmas mass to-morrow. 

Nothing new under the sun to-night. 

The models have sought the crowded 
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pathways of the Pincian hill, weary of 
waiting on the steps of Trinita di Monti 
for the artists’ gaze and the artists’ 
grasp. There is the old brigand who 
has tasted immortality within the gilded 
goblet of twenty picture-frames. His 
scowl is realistic to-night. There is 


the villain who served an English illus- 
trator last week for his article in the 
Graphic. 


There is the cut-and-dried 
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so ashen white?” The voices laughed. 
“TI saw him clutch the arm of the 
chair. His voice is very fine, even in 
a smothered ‘ Dio mio!’ Something’s 
up in the Vatican, I presume ; and this 
nouveau riche at the ecclesiastical card- 
tables has not sorted the trumps in his 
hand yet. He was made a cardinal 
last week, was he not? I couldn’t get 
near him, for he moved away to speak 
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The Basilica of St. Peter's. 


grandmother for picturesque interiors ; 
and the maiden who can blush a better 
carmine than any palette in any hand ; 
and the young rascal at top-spinning. 
Holy Families crowd in queer lumps all 
around. Cassandra rolls a raving eye at 
every glimpse of you through the trees. 
A Blessed Virgin, whose brow is an an- 
nunciation of beauty, shakes her fist at 
you if you don’t hire her. And there is 
the pale Elaine, the lovable and lost. 

Is there anything new under the 
sun to-night ? 

“ When does the newsboy go round 
with the papers ?” 

A group of fashionables, who were 
pacing up and down near the flutter 
and foam of the fountain, striving to 
kill this last half of the scarlet sunset 
hour, paused—and looked around. 

“Did you see that curious and sud- 
den frown on the face of the young 
American, Cardinal B——, last night at 
Countess Blanc’s reception? What 
could he have heard to make a man 


to Monseigneur Livourti. Did you 
meet the beautiful Countess Gismonda 
in Cairo? She is an Egyptian poem to 
look at,” etc., tossed across the listen- 
ing silence of the scarlet twilight. 

The scarlet Cardinal is standing just 
a stone’s throw beyond the cold and 
fashionable voices—standing in the 
shadow of the ilex-trees and the dark- 
ening pathways of the Pincian. He 
is waiting near a bed of white lilies. 

Thinking, thinking, is my lord Car- 
dinal, as the red tide of day ebbs tow- 
ard the great dark. In ecclesiastical 
content? It is vast satisfaction, is it 
not, on this new dizzy round of the 
ladder up to the triple crown? You 
can see so far. The world lies at your 
feet. There is a distant gaze in my 
lord Cardinal’s fine eyes at this mo- 
ment. They master all latitudes of 
life. Thinking, is His Eminence, of his 
first conclave beyond, in the Vatican, 
day after to-morrow ? Of the mission 
to Spain a fortnight hence? His eye 
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should be upon the triple crown—for 
guidance, merely. His eye should be 
upon the triple crown—for copious ex- 
pansion, only—expansion of soul. Do 
not call it ambition. 

That triple crown! 
row, the fleur-de-lis. 

Around its second rim, the rose. 

Thorns on the third, or summit. 
The higher you mount, the more thorny 
the path. The roses and the fleur-de- 
lis disappear. A-top, the cross on the 
world. Will all the world make up 
for the fleur-de-lis resigned, the white 
lily ? 

Is the great brain of him who sits in 
the papal chair forever away from the 
thought of a fleur-de-lis, a lily - face 
along old life? Yea, though it be sin 
to remember, mad and bad and sad it 
is, but oh, how it is sweet! Do those 
crossed keys close in verity upon all 
old doors? Is there no lock in all 
life, in all death, that they will fit? 
The warm lock of love that only can 
satisfy man ? 

Away, the impious thought! The 
scarlet Cardinal flushes deeper than his 
flame-robe. ‘“‘ To-morrow, I am to 


Around its first 


have a special audience of the Holy 
Father concerning that Spanish mis- 


sion.” The audience-room rises before 
him—the crimson walls ; the pomp of 
ceiling, whereon an ascetic Saviour dis- 
tributes palms to celibacy, obedience, 
and poverty alone ; the grim crucifixes, 
a skeleton white of lonely pleading 
against the lordly walls. Did not that 
man Christ pulse with all a manhood’s 
yearning? Did He win love? Is it 
not said He had a bride? Great God ! 
Where are my thoughts? 

The scarlet Cardinal bends lower to 
the darkening ilex-boughs. 

His Bride was the Church. That is 
my text next Sunday. 

Oh, those chords of music growing 
into golden meaning across the breath 
of swinging censers! Do they not 
waken, in their divine sensuousness, the 
chords of a man’s life? Oh, those mar- 
ried tones interlacing in a rapt divine 
around my words as I preach—as I 
preach, celibacy is a sin against civiliza- 
tion. 

Mother of God! that is not my theme. 

The red robe paces up and down 
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for two strong moments, a brilliant 
blur against foliage and fountain. 

The Father of Christendom! Above 
my head to soar forever that bubble of 
St. Peter. Can nations, sects, or sinners 
ever prick that iris-foam of empire? 
Will it not compensate for sacred home 
and child, for the empire of one wom- 
an’s eyes ? 

Will it ? 

Think of the day to come when I will 
preach to thousands, thousands in the 
ancient Roman Forum ; I, the Church’s 
Cicero ; I, whose word will trouble the 
triumph of thrones from the Neva to 
the Thames ; I, whose hand will bridge 
an ocean, and guide multitudes in a 
western world. Will not that compen- 
sate for one sweet voice melodious and 
lost, for one woman’s lips ? 

Will it? 

The Father of Christendom! I hear 
the august words of the papal benedic- 
tion Urbi et Orbi: Et Benedictio Dei 
omnipotentis, Patris et Filii et Spiritus 
sancti, descendet super vos et maneat 
semper. 

I will stand in the loggia of St. 
Peter’s in the fulness of festival and 











Trajan’s Column, in the Forum. 
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the pomp of light, and, with one finger- 
lift, command a million men to kneel. 
The guns from the castle of St. Angelo 
with fifty salvos bear the glorious bene- 
diction to the very Sabine hills. One 
finger-lift of mine! Does not this make 
up for the entwining of one soft hand 
in mine in the sweet darkness, for the 
meeting of two married pulses ? 

O man! does it? 

I will stand with arms outstretched, 
the visible emblem on earth of the 
crucified—yea, my God, crucified—but 
I environ the world! Does it compen- 
sate for the embrace of love ? 

O man! answer me. 

The adoration of the cross in the Sis- 
tine Chapel. I will kneel and kiss those 
cold feet upon the wood. My God! how 
long ago was it—I who have mounted 
so rapidly to the rim, through all the 
web of priestcraft and bishop’s-gates— 
how long ago was it I took her little 
feet between my palms, and—my God, 
have mercy upon me! 

But I am Cardinal, one of the foun- 
dation-stones of the hierarchy ; I, whose 
title runs back beyond councils and 
kingdoms, beyond rise and fall of em- 
pires, beyond subdual of dynasties, to 
that still upper room in Jerusalem and 
the sacred hush of the eve of Christ’s 
Passion. Is there not in ecclesiasticism 
one great word for this making of a 
Cardinal—the word creation ? 

That day rises before the eyes of 
“His Eminence” as he stands alone 
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under the ilex-trees 
—that pompous day 
when he left his pal- 
ace surrounded by a 
cortége of carriages, 
when Le drove in state 
to the Vatican where, 
in the royal chamber, 
he placed the Red 
Hat sent to him by 
His Holiness the day 
before. How the cer- 
emonials follow one 
another! The pro- 
cession to the Sistine 
Chapel where he 
prostrates and prays 
before the altar, and 
then takes his place 
among the cardinal- 
deacons. The entrance of the cardinals, 
one broad blood-trail of color that has 
swept its stain across history. Then, the 
vow—his vow—placed, kneeling, in their 
hands, the vow ordained by pontiffs 
since Christianity crept, simply, as a 
little child up to the world’s heart, and 
only asked that heart for a cradle. 
The pompous words roll out : 

I, Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, 
I promise, I swear Clause after 
clause the nails are set in his cross. 
During its protestations His Holiness 
comes into the Sistine, surrounded by 
the waving fan-boughs of peacock tint. 
Within their soft sheen there is forever 
the eye that searches and looks down. 
His Holiness seats himself upon the 
throne, and receives the obedience of 
the cardinals. The Cardinal-elect — I, 
myself—I kneel, I kiss the foot, the 
hand, of His Sovereign Holiness. I re- 
ceive the embrace of each of my brother 
cardinals. I kneel again at the Pontiff's 
feet. He places upon me my robes, my 
Red Hat. 

I repair—I, a Cardinal—with all my 
brother cardinals to the chamber where 





the Pontiff holds a secret council. He 
seals my lips with awful words. Cana 
man seal another’s lips? I wait. He 


opens my lips Jn the Name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Can man dictate to. man what he shall 
say, what he shall not say? There 


is too much of the red blood of my 
red-striped flag in me yet. 


This must 
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be subdued by vigil and prayer. Red 
Cardinal though I be, this blood of 
mine must run pale, if I would wear the 
pallid pontifical robe. His Holiness 
gives me my title and my ring—my 
marriage-ring to the Church. Iis belt 
of (spiritual) love holds up a sapphire. 
Inside the ring are the enamelled arms 
of the Pope. From this time I enter on 
the plenitude of my privileges. 

The scarlet Cardinal slowly fingers 
the scarlet cord around his neck on 
which his cross swings. 

Ah, something new under the sun! 
The newsboy is passing. 

My lord Cardinal turns upon him 
suddenly, and takes a paper from the 
little bundle. 

Its mission is to serve up, daily, all the 
scandals and other delicatessen for the 
jaded appetites of the thoroughbreds ; 
in a word, all that Rome wants to know 
about. His Eminence turns and turns 
the popular journal slowly, as the fair 
moon-face moves up above the flushed 
horizon-rim. 


(To be continued.) 


The Sistine Chapel. 
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** My God!” 

The hand of the Cardinal drops at 
his side. The beads of sweat start up- 
on his scarlet face. 

“The beautiful Countess Gismonda 
arrived at the palazzo di § this 
morning, from Cairo,” runs the para- 
graph. “She will be present at the 
reception to be given on Christmas 
night to the young American, Cardinal 
, a 

The man beneath the shadow of the 
ilex-trees grasps the rim of the branches 
brightening in the moonlight till they 
bend beneath his fingers. He waits— 
waits until the gaudy hill is silent and 
alone. Waits until the scarlet pave- 
ment of the sun has yielded to the 
night, until the moon-glow marries the 
lilies. 

Something new under the sun, and 
nothing new under the sun to-night! 
For the heart beats up against all the 
bondage of the scarlet cords of “ Emi- 
nence ’— leaps with scarlet pulses toward 
the new-old love of the immortal years. 











GREAT SINGERS OF THIS CENTURY 
By Albert L. Parkes 
IV 





Pape IKE all her celebrated 
A, predecessors, Theresa 
y Tietjens gave promise 


of exceptional vocal tal- 
ent during her early 
childhood, a childhood 
passed in a small bier 
keller, which was kept by her Mag- 
yar parents at Hamburg, and from 
which, in 1849, she emerged at the age 
of eighteen to startle the sturdy burgh- 
ers by her magnetic vocalization of the 
titular réle in “ Lucrezia Borgia.” The 
Hamburg Theatre, being sustained in 
part by the municipality, catered only 
to intellectual and fastidious audiences ; 
therefore, at that period a Hamburg in- 
dorsement proved to be a passport to all 
the leading German opera houses. 

Tietjens, although not what may be 
termed handsome, was, physically, a 
magnificent specimen of statuesque wom- 
anhood, and her splendid soprano voice 
exercised such irresistible charm and 
influence upon the public, as well as 
upon the artists associated with her, 
that slovenly operatic interpretations 
were unknown when Tietjens sang the 
leading part. In proof of this, Benjamin 
Lumley, the impresario of Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre, London, in 1858, tells this 
story of her gift of magnetism : 

The occasion was the much anticipated 
début of Mlle. Tietjens as Valentina, in 
‘“* Les Huguenots,” when every nerve was 
strained by the management to make 
the first night a success. “To none 
were fortune and fame more at stake 
than to Mile. Tietjens,” wrote Lumley. 
That she realized her critical position 
was attested by her exciting bursts of 
animation at rehearsals. Her powerful 
tones rang through the theatre and kin- 
dled the latent fire of Giuglini, the tenor, 
until all the artists vied with each other 
in the musical declamation and dramatic 
power that made these rehearsals really 
brilliant performances ; and it was gen- 
erally feared that the new soprano would 


utterly swamp the popular tenor. ‘“ He 
will never be able to cope with that 
powerful voice in the last act,” said one ; 
while another wisely prophesied, “She 
will completely swallow up Giuglini.” 
But on the eventful night the magnetic 
inspiration of Tietjens was so great that 
the tenor was fairly carried out of him- 
self and sang Raoul as he had’ never sung 
the part before. 

Tietjens’s repertory covered the works 
of the great masters of the first half of 
the century, but her most notable tri- 
umphs were made as Leonora, in “Il 
Trovatore,” and Alice, in “ Roberto il 
Diavolo.” In the last named opera, she 
was a second Jenny Lind, as her glo- 
rious voice thrilled through the house 
in a flood of melody unmarred by a sin- 
gle faulty tone. Rarely has the music 
of Donna Anna, Fidelio, and Valentina 
been sung as originally written, but the 
powerful and extensive range of Tiet- 
jens’s voice enabled her to dispense with 
accommodating transpositions. 





Tietjens. 
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On a wet night at Dublin a group of 
ardent Irish youths imitated Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s gallantry by taking off their 
coats and carpeting the sidewalk at the 


entrance to her hotel to prevent the feet | 


of their vocai pet from getting damp. 


The crowd remained and made night | 
hideous by its noisy calls for Tietjens; | 
even the constables were powerless to | 


disperse it. At length the singer ap- 


peared at the window, saying : 


” 


Summer.’ 
throng then melted away as if by magic. 

For many years Colonel Mapleson was 
Tietjens’s manager ; and it is just twenty 
years ago that Maurice and Max Stra- 
kosch introduced Mile. Tietjens to her 
first American audience at Steinway 


Hall, in an oratorio given by the New | 


York Choral Union (with P. S. Gilmore 
as conductor), and to immediate favor. 
Subsequently she appeared in a round of 
grand operas at the Academy of Music, 
and became very popular, especially in 
Bellini’s “Norma,” and in “Il Trova- 
tore.” 

The following season found this su- 
perb artist at her old post in the Lon- 
don grand opera, and later on in ora- 
torio and concert, enjoying what may be 
called the affections of the unmusical 
tight little islanders ; but Tietjens had 
now become afflicted with fainting spells, 
and after an intensely dramatic inter- 
pretation of Lucrezia, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, in May, 1877, the great curtain 
of her life dropped slowly and finished 
the career of a glorious singer and a 
brave, noble woman. 


Ir was in 1870 that the musical folk 
of Europe proclaimed the voice of the 
new Hungarian prima donna, Ilma di 
Murska, to be phenomenal, and two 
years later Impresario Max Maretzek 
brought her from London to New York 
in the very prime of her vocal capabil- 
ities. Such flexibility and such an ex- 
tensive range had Di Murska, that she 
was deemed a marvel ; in fact, she was 
the only singer of her time who could 
warble the great aria in “Tl Flauto Ma- 
gico” in its original key. In early life 
she was married to General Eider, an 
Austrian field marshal, but her eccen- 
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“Tf you | 
will promise to go home as quiet as | 
mice, I will sing you ‘The Last Rose of | 
She sang the song, and the | 











Di Murska. 
Photograph by Sarony. 


tricities caused a separation from her 
husband, and her daughter was then left 
with friends while she toured Europe to 
fill numerous engagements, in which, for 
atime, the flexibility, compass, and beauty 
of her voice held opera patrons captive. 
Di Murska was of medium height, of 
exceedingly lean figure, and not ex- 
traordinarily prepossessing in features ; 
yet she could be very entertaining. 
In 1876, with Mr. Charles E. Pratt, 
her piano accompanist, she concertized 
through Australia under Signor De 
Vivo’s direction. Her lark-like war- 
bling created a sensation, yet she was 
never popular, owing to her peculiar 
temperament and manners. She re- 
fused to be interviewed, or to see any 
person at her hotel, although she de- 
lighted to spend her time in efforts to 
train cockatoos, magpies, dogs, parrots, 
monkeys, and other small birds and 
animals to sing. Of these she had a 
wagon -load, which were toted from 
town to town wherever she appeared. 
This travelling menagerie was an 
unmitigated nuisance to everybody but 
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its mistress, who petted her “happy 
family ” to such an extent that at hotel 
tables a cover was always laid for 
“Pluto,” her enormous Newfoundland 
dog. He usually dined off roast capon, 
which, with other dainties, adorned his 
plate and evidently tickled his epicu- 
rean palate. Pluto became such a mas- 
ter of table deportment that he rarely 
soiled the table-cloths, napkins, or the 
carpets at meal-time. 

Di Murska’s parrots cost her a great 
deal of money, owing to their marked 
antipathy to flowered silk or damask 
upholstery in hotel parlors, from ~7hich 
they successfully extracted the pa terns 
by industrious pecking with their veaks. 
This accomplished, they endeavo zed to 
conceal the mischief wrought beneath 
less attractive decorations. Of course 
these ornithological enjoyments had to 
be paid for, and Di Murska seemed to 
be pleased when the bills were pre- 
sented. 

It has been told that at Glasgow, 
Scotland, the barytone of the company, 
with scant love for parrots, dosed one 
of the prima donna’s with parsley until 
it died. Then the grief-stricken Di 
Murska ordered a post-mortem investi- 
gation of the remains to ascertain the 
cause of its untimely end, and for that 
purpose employed two Scotch medical 
professors, who, after patient delibera- 
tion, declared that “the mass of green 
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matter found in the stomach of the 
defunct bird had been eaten from the 
green wall-paper in the hotel sitting- 
room, and being poisonous, had proved 
fatal.” For this gratifying information 
Di Murska paid ten guineas ($50), and 
seemed to be greatly consoled. 

In the colonies she married Mr. Al- 
fred Anderson, a clever music-teacher, 
and a month thereafter Di Murska was 
a widow. Then, a month later, she 
married again, this time with Mr. John 
Hill, a pianist, who is now the leader 
of De Wolf Hopper’s orchestra. 

Six years ago this wonderful singer 
returned to this country, broken in 
health and voice, and in such wretched 
indigence that he. former accompanist, 
Mr. Pratt, obtained some $600 in sub- 
scriptions from local managers and ar- 
tists to enable her to return to her na- 
tive land. She sailed immediately for 
Hungary, only to find her grave, for 
upon her arrival she met her now poor 
and degraded daughter, and that broke 
her heart, while the lost girl shot herself 
at her mother’s grave. To the credit 
of General Eider, it must be told that 
when he heard of the double tragedy 
he hastened to the spot, and, after caus- 
ing the remains of mother and daughter 
to be cremated, placed a stone at their 
graves, recording only the good deeds 
of the most remarkable lyric artist of 
her day. 


A SECRET WAY 


By S. Alice Ranlett 


A secret way— 


‘Twas made and kept for thee alone, my Love, 

And never trod by man until the day 

When thou didst tread its lily-beds, my Love, 
And mad’st new lilies spring 

Where’er thy conquering footsteps fell, my King. 


A secret way— 
Among its ’wildering dewy bowers, my Love, 
Another but thyself must go astray. 
Facile to thee, the flower-grown maze, my Love; 
Of clue hast thou no need; 
Straight to my heart of 


hearts, that way doth lead. 











AN EXPERIENCE IN 


S* long as life glides by with un- 
ruffled surface, men of my dispo- 
sition are content, whether they 
be emperors or scullions. Fusses, rows, 
adventures, or happenings are to me 
bores insufferable, one and all. If fate 
had made me a reformer or a conquer- 
or, I would have resigned any claim to 
a quiet life. But on the front of my 
house my name precedes the letters 
D.D.S., and in my back parlor is a 
chair that is meant to receive the vic- 
tims of cold and hot drinks, candy, and 
other substances inimical to enamel and 
dentine. Being a dentist, I felt ag- 
grieved when selected to figure in a 
ghost-story. Not that my electric drill 
ever went upon a career of crime, per- 
forating a patron’s brain, or that the 
gas-bag slew its victim. It was not the 
ghost of a friend or even of an acquaint- 
ance. A complete stranger's ghost 
thrust himself upon me without excuse, 
and long after office hours. 

I was working late, on a difficult 
plate, when I heard a sepulchral groan 
from the operating-room. I know it 
was sepulchral, for an ordinary groan 
is, to men of my profession, a mere inci- 
dent of the day’s work. 
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I looked toward the room, which was 
unlighted, and said, “ Dear me!” The 
groan was repeated, and I advanced to 
the door, peering in. I saw a waving, 
light-green figure rocking itself to and 
fro, just within the fancy glass folding- 
doors. It must have seen me, for, with 
the preface of another groan, it said : 

“Oh—h! are you a dentist ?” 

“Yes,” I replied ; ‘‘ what is it?” 

“ Oh—oo—oh !” it replied, advancing 
toward me; “I am a ghost, and I have 
a horrible toothache! Oh—h!” 

“If this is a joke,” I said, severely, 
“it is oneI do not relish. Why do you 
haunt me with your supernatural tooth- 
aches? Go haunt the candy-maker, or 
the cook. You're not one of my pa- 
tients, are you?” 

“No—o— oh!” wailed my visitor. 
‘But you were the nearest dentist, and 
—ouch! This is worse than dying!” 

“But you have no power over me,” I 
insisted, boldly. “If you come as a 
ghost, go haunt someone who deserves 
it. I haven’t slain anyone. Go find 
a vivisectionist. If you come as a pa- 
tient, you're too late. It’s long after 
office hours. Didn’t you see my sign?” 

“Yes!” declared the green visitant, in 
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Pointed meaningly to my sign. 


a voice of triumph; “I saw your sign, 
and therefore do I claim dominion— 
ow !—over you!” 

“In what way ?” I demanded. 

“Come,” said the ghost, in a tone so 
commanding that I followed involun- 
tarily. 

Drifting to the front door, which 
noiselessly opened at its approach, the 
ghost stationed itself upon the front 
stoop and pointed meaningly to my 
sign. Obeying the gesture I read the 
fatal words : 


TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN. 


“ Well?” I said, uneasily. 

“ Well,” said the ghost, “by that 
bold and shameless falsehood I claim 
the right to haunt you.” 

* Ah, I see,” was my reply ; “you make 


the usual error. 
rect. It doesn’t 


That sign is quite cor- 
mean all teeth ex- 


tracted without pain; it 
means some teeth.” 

“Ts it so?” asked the 
poor ghost, as it clapped 
a nebulous hand to its 
transparent cheek, and 
rocked again ; “and what 
teeth come out painlessly?” 

“ Milk-teeth,” I replied. 

** Alas!” cried the shad- 
owy thing, “then what 
shall I do?” and it 
groaned in pain and de- 
spair. 

“Come,” I said, my pro- 
fessional pride asserting 
itself, “you see it is use- 
less to bully me; but 
though a dentist I am not 
insensible to human — I 
mean, inhuman suffering. 
Float into my operating- 
chair and let us see what 
is the difficuity.” 

I followed the green 
haze as it blew into the 
room and settled itself 
upon my cheerful red 
cushions. I touched the 
button, and the room was 
flooded with the electric 
light. Then, turning to 
my patient, I saw an emp- 
ty chair ! 

“Confound the creature!” I broke 
out impatiently, “it’s gone.” But I 
was relieved to hear another expression 
of pain, and I added, “So you're here 
yet, are you?” 

“Yes,” said the thing, “but I am not 
visible in the light.” 

I turned off the current and I saw 
the filmy presence still in the chair. 

“Now, let me see,” I said; “open 
your mouth.” 

The mouth was opened, much as a 
smoke-ring expands. Then by careful 
examination I saw that the troublesome 
tooth was a mere shell. 

“Yes, yes,” I said ; “Isee,Isee. We'll 
make it all right ina minute, my dear——” 

“Sir—ow !” the ghost interjected. 

“My dear sir,” I went on, automat- 
ically. It was my usual formula for 
calming my patients while I selected 
the peculiar forceps indicated—in this 
case the right premolar. 














“Now,” I said, arranging the instru- 
ment correctly in hand, “let me see 
which tooth it was e 

As the ghostly jaws parted I gripped 
for the tooth, but to my surprise the 
forceps went right through it without 
meeting any resistance; and at the 
same moment the ghost closed its 
smoke-like jaws over the instrument, 
leaving the forceps inserted in its nebu- 
lous head. 

For the first time during the inter- 
view I was a trifle unnerved. 

“This is—extraordinary !” I gasped. 
““T don’t see just how I am to operate 
on you. I get no grip at all. I can’t 
pull the wraith of a tooth, you know.” 

“T feared as much,” exclaimed the 
unfortunate shade, with a cloud of foggy 
tears. “And what—-ow !—am I to do? 
Am I to go on through countless years 
with this excruciating pain ? Even 
death would be a relief, and it is denied 
me !” 

It was certainly a trying situation, 
and I set my wits to work to devise a 
remedy. But the ghost was beforehand 
with me. 

“ Kureka ! ” it exclaimed. 
ghostify your forceps ! ” 

“ Ghostify ?” I asked. 

“Why, certainly,” said the ghost, al- 
most joyfully. “You have a crucible ?” 

‘‘ Yes, several.” 

“Very good. Put the forceps into 
the crucible, volatilize it, and then it 
will belong to my own state of matter.” 

“ We can try, at least,” I answered. 

So we went into the laboratory, and 
I deposited the forceps in my’ largest 
crucible, arranging a bell-glass over it 
to retain the vapor. I turned the Bun- 
sen-burner on full blast, and before 
long was gratified to see the forceps 
lose its lustre, its hardness, its shape, 
and melt. In a few minutes more I 
saw a metallic mist condensing upon 
the bell-glass. 

* Aha!” the ghost cried (it was invis- 
ible because of the light), “let me take 
it out for you. Extinguish the light, 
please.” 

I did so, and saw the ghost insert its 
shadowy hand beneath the glass, and 
withdraw an equally vague forceps. 

“Now,” the ghost went on, joyfully, 
“we have it ;” and it preceded me to 





“ You must 
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the operating-chair, and was seated be- 
fore I entered the room. 

“ Here,” said the ghost, extending 
toward me the ghostified forceps. 

I reached’ out my hand and tried to 
take it. It had no substance, and my 
hand closed emptily upon some hot— 
exceedingly hot—space. 

“Ouch!” I said, in my turn. 
can’t get any hold on the thing!” 

“ Blame the luck!” the ghost ejacu- 
lated, flinging the instrument aside in 
anger; whereupon the forceps floated 
gently away, as the ghost nursed its 
aching jaw. 

“Stay,” I ventured, after a moment’s 
reflection ; “ why don’t you pull your 
own tooth ?” 

“By the stroke of midnight, so I 
will!” responded the suffering spirit, 
heartily. 

It wafted itself after the floating 
tool, grasped it, and returned to the 
chair. 

“How do you work it?” asked the 
ghost. 

“Oh, just anyhow!” I replied, impa- 
tiently. ‘“There’s no trick about it. 
Just catch a firm hold, and yank all you 
know how.” 

* But won't 
shade. 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” I said, airily ; 
“it often does. But you mustn’t mind 
that. You're the dentist now, and 
needn't think about the patient.” 

“That’s all very well,” said the ghost, 
ruefully, “ providing I wasn’t the pa- 
tient, too. I suppose there is no help 
for it, though.” 

Then the ghost, with many a waver- 
ing twinge, adjusted the sublimated 
nippers, and pulled with all his vapor- 
ous might. The operation was over in 
a minute and was entirely successful. 
It was not long before the ghost was 
quite his jolly self again. 

He leaned comfortably back in my 
chair, and was disposed to chat a lit- 
tle. 

“Tf that Jast plan hadn’t succeeded,” 
it said, reflectively, “there were two 
others I might have tried.” 

“Indeed ?” I asked, with a yawn, for 
the night was nearly gone. 

“Yes ; I might have made a ghost of 
you, for one thing,” the ghost remarked, 


“T 


it hurt?” asked the 
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with a purplish gleam of humor in its 
phosphorescent eyes. 

“ Could you have done that ?” was my 
question, while the second qualm of 
that night passed along my backbone. 

“ Easily,” said the ghost. ‘Oh, it’s 
nothing much. You wouldn’t have 
really minded after it was over. Why, 
if you'd like to try > 

But I interrupted him. 

“What was your second plan ?” 

“T might have found the ghost of a 
dentist. Still, that’s not so easy. I 
should have had little to go on, as we 
know each other mainly by the inscrip- 
tions cut in the epitaphs, and there is 
nothing said about dentists, so far as I 
have noticed. I might have gone to all 
the assemblages for miles around—yes, 
even to the crematories.” 

“No matter now,” I said. “It is 
nearly morning, and Id like to get a 
little sleep. So, if you will kindly pay 
for the operation 

“What operation?” asked the green 
scamp, with an unconscious expression. 

“Extracting the tooth,” I replied, 
firmly. 

“Indeed!” sneered the ghost. “I 
certainly shall not pay you for work I 
did myself. What assurance! ” 

This argument staggered me. 

“But,” I went on, rallying to the at- 
tack, “I gave you skilled advice.” 

“Yes,” sneered the ghost—“ ‘Take 
hold anyhow and yank! ’—skilled ad- 
vice, you call it?” and it laughed most 
hollowly. 
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** At least,” I burst out in anger, ‘‘ pay 
me for the forceps you ghostified.” 

“There might be some justice in that 
claim,” the green swindler admitted ; 
**but even if I allow the claim, I don’t 
see how I am to pay you—‘ there are no 
pockets in a shroud,’ you know.” Again 
that fog-horn laugh. 

“You are a common swindler!” I 
broke out, shaking my fist in his face. 

“Strike right through me, if you find 
it relieves your feelings,” said the mock- 
ing ghost. “I assure you I shall not 
mind it in the least. In fact, however, 
you must admit that Iam not a common 
swindler, for ghosts are most uncom- 
mon swindlers. Still, I do not wish to 
leave you unrewarded. You have shown 
me some attention, even if your ulte- 
rior object was mercenary. I will in 
return inform you of a secret that will 
make your fortune. Listen.” 

Ascending from the chair the pale 
mist was borne toward me. I was im- 
pressed by the weird intensity of the 
being’s eyes, and listened breathlessly. 

“Just beyond the great Washing- 
ton Bridge, on the Harlem River, is 
buried rm 

But here there came a faint cock-crow 
from the yard of a chicken - fancying 
neighbor, and, with a final shriek of an- 
guish or derision, the ghost vanished. 

I think it sounded like derision. 

Next day I removed the inscription 
relating to the painless extraction of 
teeth, and I have since been undis- 
turbed. 


LIZ BASCOM’S REVENGE 
By Redfield Clarke 


- HERE, there, Liz, don’t go on 
TT that a way ; I’ve tole ye fifty times 
a’ready, an’ J tell ye once mo’ thet 

I mean to do whut’s squar’ an’ right.” 
“T know ye've tole me that a good 
many times, Jeth, an’ that’s jes’ why my 


heart’s abreakin’ now. Whin ye tole 
me fust I b’lieved ye, but now it ‘pears 
like ye tell me thet jes’ to put me off an’ 
don’ ‘low to eveh be no mo’ to me ’n 
whut ye be.” 

“ Well, Liz, if thet’s how ye feel *bout 


it, I reckon we’s might’s well quit right 
now. I don’t want no wife thet cain’t 
take my word.” 

“ Thet’s what I reckoned ye’d say, Jeth 
Baxter ; thet’s what I knowed ye'd say. 
Do you think Im blin’ an’ cain’t see 
whut other folks sees? If I couldn't 
see it m’self there’s nough to tell me. 
I know ye’re in love with thet yaller- 
haired Oaks gal, I know ye go to see 
her eveh’ night ye kin leave the ‘ still,’ 
an’ I know as soon as ye git whut money 
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ye want, ye ‘low to leave these moun- 
tains an’ take her with ye.” 

The girl’s voice, at first low and plead- 
ing, broken with sobs, had gradually 
grown clear and intense as her great 
wrongs rose up before her, causing her 
for the moment to forget sorrow, shame, 
and even her love for the man for whom 
she had sinned and who now stood 
frowning before her. She paused a 
moment panting, expectant ; and the 
man spoke. His voice was cold and his 
lip was curled by a sneering smile. 

“ Well, mebbe I am goin’ to light out 
when I git good ’n’ ready, an’ mebbe Sue 
Oaks is goin’ ‘long, but when she goes 
she'll go as my wife, an’ not as you'd be 
willin’ to go.” 

If he had looked at the girl standing 
close beside him instead of at the west- 
ern sky, which was still reddened by 
the setting sun, Jeth Baxter, reckless 
fellow though he was, would have said 
something to placate, rather than rouse, 
the demon surging in that passionate 
breast. 

Liz strove to speak, but for a moment 
the words seemed to stick in her throat 
and strangle her. When at last she had 
recovered her self-control, she spoke in 
the same low, intense tone as before, 
and only the rapidity of her words and 
the quick gasping for breath betrayed 
the wild tumult within. 

“She'll go as your wife an’ not as ’'d 
be willin’ to go, eh? An’ why would I be 
willin’ to go any otheh way? Why, but 
to hide my disgrace, to keep the folks 
heah in these yer’ mountains thet hev’ 
knowed me frum a little chile, to keep 
em frum findin’ out whut I’ve come to 
through love fo’ you? No, Jeth Bax- 
ter, you an’ Sue Oaks won't leave 
these mountains together—neveh, neveh, 
neveh ! Theh wuz a time when you could 
hev’ lef’ me fur anotheh an’ I wouldn’t 
’a’ said a word ef it hed ’a’ killed me, but 
that time is past. Ive got more’n my 
life or your’n to think of now, an’, Jeth 
Baxter, I say agin—an’ sw’ar it—you 
don’ leave me for Sue Oaks or no otheh 
woman as long as I live.” 

The man stood for a moment looking 
down and grinding his heel into the 
mossy sod. At last, straightening up 


and shrugging his shoulders, he broke 
the silence. 
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“‘T ain’t neveh bin afeared of any man 
thet walked, an’ I don’ ’low to be skeered 
by a woman now. If this is the end of 
it, good-night,” and he strode off up the 
mountain-side, where his figure was 
strongly outlined by the red light in the 
western sky til] a turn in the road hid 
him from view. 

The girl stood motionless looking in 
the direction he had taken, and the even- 
ing glow revealed a look of wild, tender 
yearning which showed that, even now, 
her woman’s love was gaining a victory 
over her woman’s hate. At last her de- 
spair and misery swept over her like a 
great overwhelming wave and she sank 
to the ground moaning. 

For a few moments she crouched there 
in the darkness, going over and over 
each pleasant incident in her life with 
which Jeth Baxter was connected. She 
recalled her suffering on that day, a few 
weeks before, when it had first flashed 
upon her that Jeth was growing indiffer- 
ent, then the feelings of wild jealousy 
and despair when it began to be whis- 
pered in her ears that he had transferred ° 
his affections to Sue Oaks. Sue Oaks! 
At the thought of that name all the hate 
and malice of her wild nature came to 
the surface. Had she been weak enough 
to wish this man would return that she 
might beg his forgiveness? that she 
might crouch at his feet and beg him to 
forget the harsh threats of a few min- 
utes before? No! a thousand times, 
no! She hated him for loving another, 
she hated that other for being loved by 
him, and, when she recalled his indiffer- 
ence to her suffering and tears, and 
thought how he would leave her there 
to be shunned by all, to be the jest of 
rough men and the scorn of heartless 
women, her longing for revenge seemed 
to swallow up every other desire. She 
only knew that she hated as fiercely as 
she had loved, and prayed more fervently 
for revenge than she had ever prayed 
for forgiveness. 

“Oh, if I could kill ’em both!” she 
hissed. “If I could kill ’em both; her 
first, an’ him next!” 

She was startled by the sharp click of 
a horse’s hoofs on the rocky road. As 
the horse and rider came under the tree 
where she was crouching, she rose up so 
suddenly that the animal snorted and 
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shied and the man’s hand instinctively 
sought his revolver. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Brainard ?” said the 
girl. 

“Yes; and is that you, Miss Bas- 
com ?” was the reply. 

“Yes; an’ I want to talk to you a min- 
ute.” 

« All right, as long as you like;” and 
Brainard dismounted and stood beside 
her. 

“Are you one o’ them guv’ment men?” 
asked the girl, abruptly. 

‘One of them what?” he cried, con- 
siderably taken aback. <A question of 
that nature addressed to him by a woman 
whom he more than half suspected of 
being in love with a moonshiner was 
not, to say the least, reassuring, in a 
country where the mere suspicion of a 
man’s being a government detective was 
considered a sufficient reason for putting 
him out of the way at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

“Well, you needn’t say Yes or No,” 
the girl went on, “ but I b’lieve ye be, 
an’ I’m goin’ to tell ye something thet 
you've been tryin’ weeks to fin’ out 
an’ couldn’t. I know you ‘low you're 
here to buy timber-land an’ you've made 
‘em all think so, even Paw, but when a 
woman’s in love she sees a heap mon 
otheh folks, an’ the man I loved keeps a 
‘still’ right up in yondeh mountain.” 

“The man you loved? Don’t you love 
him now?” 

“No, I hate him!” and her white 
teeth flashed in the faint moonlight 
which was just beginning to dispel the 
deep shadows that followed the close 
of day. ‘You dont need to know 
why; but I do hate him, an’ I want him 
to know thet I kin hate as well I kin 
love. His ‘still’ is up in Wil’ Cat 
gulch, an’ whar you'd neveh find it, if 
you hunted all yer life ‘less’n some un 
tole ye the way.” 

She kept on rapidly, as if fearing to 
pause lest her courage should fail her. 
“To git to the ‘still, ye go right up 
thet road till ye come to the big gray 
rock jes’ at the edge of the bluff. If 
ye pullaway the bushes at the foot ye'll 
see a narreh path thet runs down into 
the gully, jes’ cross the dry run. Then 
climb the rocks on yon side. When ye 
git to the top, keep right on west, till 
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ye come to a little clearin’; jis’ beyond 
thet ye come to the edge of Wil’ Cat. 
Yo’ all ‘ull hev to be mighty keerful 
climbin’ down the rocks there, fur it’s 
hard climbin’ in the dark an’ a right 
smart drop. ‘Bout a mile up the 
gulch yell come to the falls ; ye kin git 
acrost below the falls where the water is 
shaller, and right above ’em, on the far 
side, back among the big trees an’ close 
to the steep side of the mountain, ye’ll 
find the ‘still... When ye git ’bove the 
falls yo all want to keep mighty quiet, 
foh some un is sure to be a-watchin’ out.” 

At this the girl paused, panting, and 
leaned her body against the tree as if 
exhausted. Although this was the very 
information he had been striving for 
weeks to secure, Jim Brainard was too 
old a bird to give his hand away at 
once. So he said, in the most surprised, 
manner he could assume: “ Why, Miss 
Bascom, you astonish me. Of course I 
knew there were moonshiners in this 
part of the country, but little thought 
I was so near them. I must tell you 
also that you are much mistaken in me, 
but I shall not take advantage of your 
confidence by repeating the story you 
have just told me. I would advise you 
to say no more about it. Go home now 
like a good girl and get some rest ; you 
are excited. Good-night!” And he re- 
mounted his horse and rode on. 

Brainard had a double purpose in as- 
suming an air of innocence. First, that 
Liz Bascom. might not feel sure of him, 
and should hesitate about informing her 
lover of what she had done, in case she 
should repent. On the other hand, if it 
were a clever trap to catch him (which 
he doubted), he knew the nature of his 
game too well to think he would be 
allowed to continue his ride far down 
that road after the admission was 
made. 

Being a man of much nerve and long 
experience, Brainard’s plans were quick- 
ly formed. Having represented himself 
as a “land looker” representing an 
Eastern syndicate, when he arrived at 
Dallas, the county-seat, he had taken 
up his temporary residence with Major 
Bascom, Liz’s father, an extensive hold- 
er of timber-land and a man of influ- 
ence in Pike County. Brainard was 
well posted as to the value and quality 
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of pine lands, and had conducted his 
prospecting in such a business -like 
manner that, with the exception of Liz, 
not one in the community had sus- 
pected him. His associates had dropped 
into Dallas and the surrounding coun- 
try one at a time, and in such natural 
and unassuming ways that he had a 
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which could be kindled at a moment’s 
notice and flash their warnings of dan- 
ger from mountain to cajion until every 
moonshiner in the district was aroused. 
These had been left just as he had found 
them, for it was his business to see that 
they were not lighted, rather than to 
excite suspicion by destroying them. 


A rough-looking individual yawned 


posse of his own, small in numbers, but 
quite sufficient to cope with any gang 
of moonshiners with which he was likely 
to come in contact. 

In his long tramps over the mountains 
he had stumbled across several signs, 
unmistakable to his experienced eye, of 
an illicit “ still,” but try as he would, he 
could not locate it. Now it was as 
plain as day to him. 

Though not aware of the secret paths 
described by Liz, he had reached most 
of the spots she had mentioned, by 
more rugged routes. He had discovered 
piles of faggots on different lofty peaks 


Brainard rode on down to Major Bas- 
com’s house, put his horse in the stable 
and went at once to his room. There, 
after lighting the candle, locking the 
door, and taking precaution to see that 
every opening was protected against 
prying eyes, he seated himself on the 
edge of the bed, and drawing from his 
pocket a small, carefully drawn map of 
the surrounding mountains he proceed- 
ed to locate the place described by Liz. 
Then he blew out the candle, stole 
quiétly down-stairs and out into the 
night. 

He walked rapidly down the road to 
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the village, went into the bar-room of 
the dirty little tavern, called for a drink 
and stood leaning on his elbows against 
the bar, beating a tattoo with his fin- 
gers. While he was still standing at 
the bar a rather rough-looking individ- 
ual who had been asleep ina chair in 


and losing slightly, said he guessed he’d 
had enough, arose from the table and 
walked out. Just outside the door 
Brainard almost ran into two men who 
were passing at the moment. Brainard 
apologized, one of the men made an ill- 
natured remark, to which Brainard gave 


A sporty-looking drummer arose from the table. 


the corner got up, yawned, stretched 
himself, and went out. Brainard stood 
at the bar, talked a few moments with 
the bartender, said at last that he 
guessed it was bed-time, and sauntered 
out. He had been gone but a short 
time when a sporty-looking drummer, 
who had been playing cards for an hour 


a short answer and passed on to the 
corner grocery, where he bought a plug 
of tobacco. He did not tarry there ; but 
soon after he left, one of the party of 
loungers slipped quietly out and was 
swallowed up in the night. 

Within half an hour after leaving the 
grocery, Brainard and the five loungers 
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met in a thick clump of timber a little 
more than a mile from the village. 
The expression of careless indifference 
had left their faces. All were alert, 
earnest, and determined. The plan of 
procedure was quickly arranged, guns 
and pistols were carefully examined, 
cartridge-belts adjusted, a hurried 
glance was cast around to see that no 
one was in sight, for the moon was now 
giving more light than was desirable 
for their purpose, and the march up the 
mountain began. 

Brainard had hardly left the Bascom 
house when Liz returned, excited and 
breathless. In that brief interval her 
feelings had undergone another revul- 
sion, and she thought only of saving her 
lover from the fate she had brought 
upon him. She rushed to Brainard’s 
room and knocked on the door. No 
answer. Then she ran to the stable, 
where she found his horse quietly 
munching his corn. This for a time 


reassured her, but when, after an hour 
of waiting, Brainard did not return, 
she became fully convinced that her 
original suspicions of him were correct, 
and that even now he and his men (for 


he could not undertake such a task 
alone) were making their way to the 
lonely “still” on the mountain-side. 
She walked out into the road and 
peered up and down. At last she 
could bear the suspense no longer and 
started up the mountain at a_ brisk 
walk. 

In the meantime Brainard and his 
party had made good use of their time 
and were well on their journey. Climb- 
ing a rocky steep here, sliding into a 
gulch there, now stumbling over a half- 
buried log, and now making good prog- 
ress where the trees were farther apart 
and the underbrush less thick, they 
hurried on. To accomplish their ob- 
ject it was absolutely necessary that 
they be on the ground before day- 
break. It was just at the dark hour be- 
fore dawn when the weary climbing was 
over and they gathered together in a 
little thicket within a hundred yards 
of their prey. 

The “still” was working away at full 
blast, sending up columns of smoke and 
clouds of steam. In the stillness of 
early morning every sound could be 
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heard. The moon had set some time 
before, but the stars shone out clear’ 
and cold. From the top of the moun- 
tain the first gray streaks of approach- 
ing dawn could be seen, but here in its 
shadow there was no ray of light to sug- 
gest the awakening of day. 

Having arranged their plan of attack, 
they were about to divide and approach 
the “still” from opposite sides when, as 
Brainard threw a look backward toward 
the top of the mountain they had just 
crossed, a long streak of flame shot up 
into the night. 

In an incredibly short time great 
clouds of flame and smoke were rolling 
skyward, lighting up the mountain tops 
for miles around. The beacon must 
have been discovered by those in the 
“still” almost as quickly as by those 
outside, for all at once there was a 
great bustling within. By the loud 
hissing sound and still thicker clouds 
of steam that rolled out, they judged 
the fires were being extinguished with 
water. There was no time to be lost if 
the attacking party wished to reap any 
advantages of a surprise, so, spreading 
out and keeping as much within the 
shadow as possible, they made a quick 
dash for the house. They had covered 
little more than half the distance when 
there was a flash, a sharp report, and 
one of the Government men fell forward 
on his face. 

Rushing on, the rest took shelter be- 
hind and within an out-house a few yards 
from the main building, and then began 
a lively interchange of shots. This was 
kept up for a time until the out-house 
became so riddled with bullets that it 
afforded but slight protection, and two 
of the invaders had received slight 
wounds. 

‘“‘Get ready, boys,” cried Brainard at 
last ; “this thing has got to be settled 
one way or the other, mighty quick. 
Our only show is to get inside of that 
house and fight it out hand to hand.” 

“We're with ye, Jim,” all shouted, and, 
with a yell, they made one more wild 
rush for the door, shooting as they ran. 
The door, being much weakened from 
the many shots it had received from 
their Winchesters, gave way to the force 
of the three heavy bodies thrown against 
it, and the next moment such a fight 
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Liz had stood and watched and listened 

was going on within that dark, steam- 
filled room as men only make when 
there is no retreat possible on either 


side. To the detectives, defeat meant 
certain death; to the moonshiners, 
what to them was worse, a long term of 
imprisonment. 


The fight raged on in that stifling 
darkness till, at last, Brainard—he never 
knew just how—found himself outside 
the house engaged in mortal combat 
with a powerful moonshiner who was 
struggling with might and main to 
break Brainard’s hold upon his wrist 
that he might plunge a long wicked 
knife into his heart. 

At last, breaking the lock which he 
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had about the man’s body and snatching 
his revolver from his belt, Brainard 
placed it close to his antagonist’s side 
and fired. Straightening himself up 
and throwing his arms above his head, 
the man fell, face downward, upon the 
ground without a groan. As he half 
turned on his side in his last dying con- 
vulsion Brainard recognized in the 
faint morning light the dark, rugged, 
almost handsome, features of Jeth Bax- 
ter. 

The figkt was now soon finished, and 
the detectives had won. After the smoke 
of battle cleared away, the results showed 
two dead men on the side of the moon- 
shiners, one dead and one very badly 
wounded on the Government side, and 
not a man of either party who did not 
show more than one ugly gash as a re- 
sult of the conflict. 

From her point of vantage up among 
the rocks, after lighting the warning 
fire, Liz had stood and watched and lis- 
tened to the terrible struggle going on 
down in the valley. 

That day, in the large room of the lit- 
tle jail, rigid in death, Jeth Baxter and 
Giles Oaks lay side by side. Over in 
the front room of the little tavern lay 
the dead marshal, the first one to fall 
in the fight. Anextra force of deputies 
had been brought into the town and 
guarded every street. 

Sue Oaks had been to the jail, where 
she shed tears over both dead brother 
and lover. Liz Bascom had also been to 
the jail, but she shed no tears. 

Just as the sun was once more setting 
behind the Western mountains some one 
came rushing into the village, breath- 
less, to report that a woman’s body 
had been seen floating down over the 
rapids, and that as soon as it reached 
still water several men had rushed in 
and dragged it out; and who should it 
be but Liz Bascom, whom everybody 
had seen but an hour or two before ! 

And so died poor Liz Bascom, and 
her secret with her. Why she had done 
such a thing no one knew. Yes, one man 
knew, or suspected, but his business 
was ferreting out secrets and keeping 
them until needed. This one would 


never be needed, for the book of the 
lives of Jeth Baxter and Liz Bascom 
was closed. 









O RARE ’GENE FIELD! 
By Cleveland Moffett 


N the sudden taking-off of Eugene 
Field there is a lesson for the 
hurrying, money - worshipping peo- 

ple among whom he lived, an old lesson 
known to all, but half forgotten in this 
sordid age—that there are things in the 
world better than money, things that 
money cannot buy. Who that stood, on 
that chill November day, in the sanctu- 
ary where Field’s white face lay among 
flowers, and saw the sorrow of hun- 
dreds gathered for reverent farewell, did 
not feel how much more it matters what 
a man is, than what he has or does? 
Which one of Chicago’s millionaires, had 
he been lying in that silent shroud, 
which one of her bankers or great finan- 
ciers, which one of her hustling and 
successful men of affairs, would have 
been mourned, honestly mourned, as 
was this poor man, who left behind him 
only his books, his home, and a far-reach- 
ing love? 

Think of the tribute paid to Eugene 
Field—newspapers pausing in their rush 
after sensation to tell the story of his 
life, giving pages gladly to him where 
they would have grudged columns to 
statesmen ; orators in many cities rising 
on platform and pulpit to sound his 
praises ; children holding out their pen- 
nies fora monument to him; commit- 
tees busy with plans to do him honor ; 
messages with the right ring of feeling 
pouring in from all kinds of men ; actors 
and authors organizing Field benefits ; 
rich men drawing checks for a Field 
fund ; projects on foot for a Field li- 
brary and museum; tablets erected 
here ; resolutions drawn there ; printers 
turning over dust-heaps for fragments 
of his manuscript ; publishers and pho- 
tographers vying with each other to 
supply the demand for memories of him. 
Who was this man? What was he? 

In trying to grasp the essence of 
Field’s power for love in this land, one 
sees that his writings, his verse, and scat- 
tered prose, cannot alone account for 
it; other men have written as well as 
he, or better, and been less acclaimed. 


Much of Field’s work was ephemeral, 
for he earned his living as a newspaper 
man, and only of recent years emerged 
into higher walks of writing, so that, 
while he lived long enough to prove the 
poet’s power within him, and the ca- 
pacity for best achievement, he died 
too soon for the full rounding out of 
his genius. Ah, the sadness of that 
thought ! 

Nor was he loved for greatness of in- 
tellect or conspicuous moral virtues ; 
he was a man like his fellows, hampered 
in many ways. And not even the higher 
genius glimmering within, foretold but 
not yet expressed, can furnish full ex- 
planation, since those who realized that 
he had such genius were relatively few, 
while thousands loved him. 

What gave this poet-writer the unique 
place he held, and holds to-day, in many 
hearts, was a wonderful lovableness, a 
rare blending of qualities, a merry hu- 
mor, a loyalty that would go through 
fire, a generosity beyond wisdom or rea- 
son, an almost womanly tenderness, and 
all enwrapped in the quaint, magnetic 
atmosphere of his own personality. The 
secret of Eugene Field’s power for love 
must be sought rather in Field himself 
than in his work, which, with all its 
charm, gives but a faint and insufficient 
image of the man. 

One of the most charming features of 
Eugene Field’s life in Chicago was the 
Saints and Sinners’ Club, of which he 
was the life and soul. This club, which 
attained some measure of fame, was per- 
haps unlike any other club ever organ- 
ized ; in fact it never was organized, nor 
could it boast any club-house or offi- 
cers or so much as a set of by-laws. 
Even the membership was rather vague 
and exceedingly limited, the entire num- 
ber of Saints and Sinners not exceeding 
twenty. Members saw each other nearly 
every day, gathering, as chance willed it, 
in acorner of McClurg’s big publishing 
house, this corner being devoted to rare 
old books in costly bindings. 

The establishment of the Saints and 
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Sinners’ Corner was gradual, dating 
from Field’s advent in Chicago. A 
dozen years ago Mr. George Millard, 
then (as he is now) at the head of the 
department of rare books, used to notice 
frequently, prowling about among the 
shelves, a tall, lank individual with little 
hair on his head and none on his face, 
whose big blue eyes would kindle with 
enthusiasm as he handled the precious 
volumes. Soon Mr. Millard learned that 
the stranger’s name was Field, and that 
he had recently come to Chicago out of 
the West and was attached to the Daily 
News. Their acquaintance ripened into 
friendship, and it was not long before 
Field was on intimate terms not only 
with Mr. Millard, but with half a dozen 
others, mostly clergymen, who were also 
ardent patrons of the Corner. Among 
these were the Rev. F. W. Gunsaul- 
us, a scholarly man and an eloquent 
preacher ; the Rev. Melancthon Woolsey 
Stryker, now president of Madison Uni- 
versity; W. F. Poole, librarian of the 
Newberry Library ; T. A. Van Laun, son 
of the translator of Taine, and a great 
chum of Field’s ; Rev. Frank M. Bris- 
tol ; Slason Thompson, a friend of Field’s 
on the Daily News ; Frank M. Larned, 
a dilettante journalist, at whom Field 
was always poking fun ; W. Irving Way, 
a Chicago publisher, and Francis Wil- 
son, the actor, one of Field’s numerous 
followers in bibliomania. 

So often did these friends meet in 
their favorite corner, and so frequent 
and delightful were the talks they had 
about books and things, and (most of 
all) so strong was the binding power of 
Field’s magnetism and personality, that 
the Corner at McClurg’s came to bea 
recognized institution, destined to work 
as a leaven in the community with far- 
reaching influence. The name was given 
by Field, always happy at fitting epi- 
thets, and so in the city of Chicago, re- 
puted to be humdrum and commonplace, 
there came into being the Saints and 
Sinners’ Club, a little oasis in the desert 
of hustling and money-getting, a de- 
lightful coterie, enveloped in an atmos- 
phere of genial philosophy and ancient 
lore that seemed to carry one back to 
similar gatherings in Fleet Street a cen- 
tury or so ago. These men loved books 
first, and so came to love each other. 
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They were charming, unworldly men, and 
formed a brotherhood in sympathy, no 
matter how different their views on other 
matters, or how far apart their walks in 
life. From the first they all loved 
Field, and they believed in him long 
before he had gained any measure of 
fame. Soon it came to pass that they 
visited the Corner for the mere pleasure 
of meeting him and hearing him talk; 
and, once inaugurated, the Saints and 
Sinners’ Club continued to assemble re- 
gardless of the books, although they 
would spend hours discussing them, and 
hundreds of dollars in purchasing them 
—sometimes, it is to be feared, dollars 
they could ill afford. 

* Doc,” said Field one day to Dr. 
Gunsaulus, when they had met in the 
Corner, “there are only a few emotions 
left in this modern life of ours, only a few 
things that can. stillmove us. Worship 
is about played out, love doesn’t amount 
to as much as it used to, fear has had its 
day, and so with most of the others. But 
with all these old emotions thinned out 
and neutralized in our blood, there is 
one thing that still remains, one thing 
that can make us tingle from head to toe, 
and thatis the emotion of wanting a book 
we can’t get, or can’t pay for. AndI 
tell you, Doc, we have got to be careful 
of such an emotion and nurse it ten- 
derly.” 

Dr. Gunsaulus, who knew that Field 
had just come out of one of his dys- 
peptic attacks, replied, reproachfully : 

“Ts that why, Mr. Eugene Field, when 
you have been living on bread and milk 
for a week, you take me over to the 
Palmer House and tell me enthusiasti- 
cally that they have the only cook in the 
world who can produce a mince-pie an 
inch and a half thick, and then want me 
to join you in eating the quarter of 
such a pie spread over with an acre of 
cheese. I suppose that is your way of 
nursing another emotion.” 

“Well,” said Field, with an unhappy 
smile, “ there is no doubt that I get the 
emotion.” 

Like members of one big family they 
were, these Saints and Sinners, always 
ready to pass an hour, comparing the 
beauties of different bindings, disput- 
ing over a first edition, listening to 
some tale of Field’s or a bit of foolery ; 




















and many a time serious customers have 
heard shouts of laughter coming from 
that corner where a dozen grave-faced 
men were circled round Mr. Millard’s 
desk, against which leaned Eugene Field, 
keeping them convulsed with his quaint 
remarks and brilliant sallies. 

Unlike most journalists, Field believed 
that a newspaper man should spend a 
great part of his life among books, should 
be always reading for instruction and 
new ideas ; and he certainly carried out 
his idea to the letter, pushing it even to 
an extreme, for he all but crippled his 
finances in filling the shelves of his li- 
brary. Often Mr. Millard would call 
Field’s attention to some rare acquisition, 
something he knew would stir the poet’s 
heart, only to have Field push the vol- 
ume away sharply and say: “ Don’t show 
it to me; Idon’t want to see it!” The 
fact was he could not afford to see it, 
and he wished to save himself from 
temptation. It was literally easier for 
him to deny himself food when he was 
hungry than to keep from buying the 
book that he craved. As he expressed 
it himself on one occasion in a happy 
jingle : 


Let critic folk the poet’s use of vulgar slang 
upbraid, 

But, when I’m speaking by the card, I call a 
spade a spade ; 

And I (who have been touched of that same 
mania, myself) 

Am well aware, that, when it comes to part- 
ing with his pelf, 

The curio-collector is so blindly lost in sin 

That he doesn’t spend his money—he simply 

blows it in ! 


As a conversationalist Field possessed 
the rare charm of at once fixing the at- 
tention of his listeners. He had the 
gift of making you feel that he was 
telling you something especially intend- 
ed for you, while his manner of talking 
was quiet but impressive. He talked 
freely and easily on all subjects, and 
where he had more than one listener, 
he would always select something that 
had a common interest forall. He was 
seldom satirical, never cynical or dogmat- 
ic, and would intersperse his conversation 
with frequent quaint and humorous re- 
marks, ; 

Seldom has there been a man possess- 
ing the power of drawing others to him- 
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self in the bonds of friendship as did 
Eugene Field. A stranger would meet 
him, and, after five minutes’ talk, go 
away so impressed that ever afterward 
he would talk about “’Gene Field” as 
if they had been schoolmates together. 
Whoever approached him felt the force 
of his wonderful sympathy, that broad 
kindliness, which was able to embrace 
the whole of creation and have room 
for more. All sorts and conditions of 
men loved Field, loved to tell stories 
about him, to send him little remem- 
brances—often valuable ones—to receive 
letters from him though they brought 
only a few lines. Field liked all kinds 
of people, really did like them, with no 
trace of pretence in his good-fellowship. 
He liked the printers in the office, and 
liked to hear them call him ’Gene ; and 
he treated them with just as much con- 
sideration as he showed his brother 
editors, perhaps rather more. When 
the carpenters or plumbers would come 
to his house to make repairs, Field 
would get into long discussions with 
them, and he enjoyed these chats quite 
as much as others with people who gave 
themselves out as cultured. What he 
wanted in everyone was what he gave 
to everyone, that is, simplicity and 
straightforwardness. 

Field was always giving little me- 
mentos to his friends—some bit of verse 
or choice volume—and in nearly every 
case he would write a few lines of char- 
acteristic dedication. On the fly-leaf 
of a book presented by Field to Mel- 
ville E. Stone these words are written : 


To Melville .3. Stone, once my employer, al- 
ways my creditor, eternally my friend. 


And ina volume presented to Rev. 
Frank M. Bristol, one of the Saints and 
Sinners, Field wrote : 


To the greatest Saint from the greatest Sin- 
ner. 


On another occasion, in sending a 
bit of verse to his friend Edmund Cla- 
rence Stedman, Field addressed the 
envelope in the following characteristic 


and very unusual manner : 


There is herein a plaintive ditty 
For E. C, Stedman, New York City ; 












In Broadway, 66, fourth story, 

You'll find the same in all his glory. 
So take this packet to that Stedman 
Or, by St. Hocus! you're a dead man! 


The very jokes Field used to play—and 
he was an inveterate practical joker— 
endeared him to those about him ; they 
showed such an overbubbling of good- 
nature, such a hearty desire to laugh 
with everyone, and to have everyone 
laugh too. The story of the convict 
suit has become historic in the news- 
paper annals of Chicago. It had long 
been a custom in the Daily News office 
for the proprietors of the paper to 
present all their employees with Christ- 
mas turkeys. One year Field sent in 
formal notice that, instead of a turkey, 
he would very much prefer to receive a 
suit of clothes. Mr. Stone, scenting the 
possibility of a joke upon the joker, 
wrote to the Joliet Penitentiary for a 
striped suit such as is worn by the con- 
victs. This was carefully done up and 
sent to Field on Christmas morning 
with the best wishes of his employers. 
Far from being offended, Field brought 
the suit down to the office and wore it 
regularly, getting immense satisfaction 
out of the amazement that was shown 
on the faces of the visitors who saw 
him. And on several occasions when 
someone of particular note was making 
a tour of the building, Field in his con- 
vict garb would pick up a shovel and 
begin throwing coal into a fire-place, or 
make pretense of doing some odd job 
about the halls as if he were a common 
laborer. Then when questioned by the 
important personage as to what he was 
doing there, he would never tail to tell 
them, in a tone of great humility, that 
1e had been taken at the Daily News 
office on a probationary period of good 
behavior, leaving the astonished visitor 
to infer that he was a convict sent from 
the penitentiary. 

As in his writings, so in his jokes, 
Field was particularly fond of choosing 
his victims among those who seemed to 
him arrogant orassuming. At one time 
there was engaged on the paper a politi- 
val writer, a man of excessive dignity 
whom Field irreverently called “ Birdie.” 
This gentleman having been absent on 
a vacation for a few days, saw fit to an- 
nounce his return to the office in a tele- 
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gram, which informed the editors that 
on a certain Saturday he would be back 
at 2.30 p.m. No one but Field would 
have discovered in this anything re- 
markable, but to him it seemed like a 
bit of unnecessary trumpeting; and 
forthwith he proceeded to placard the 
office from roof to basement, in all the 
rooms, on the stairways, and through 
the halls, with this announcement : 


BirDIE WILL ARRIVE AT 2.30. 


It is said that when “Birdie” did ar- 
rive and saw the welcome that had been 
prepared for him, his face was a study. 

Another of Field’s jokes, similar to 
this, was at the expense of a man, 
then managing editor of the Evening 
News, who wasa great enthusiast about 
horses, and a little inclined to boast of 
the fine horse-flesh in his stables. One 
day Field came down to the office 
early, and with infinite pains, starting 
at the street-door, chalked on the floor, 
up the three flights of stairs, and down 
the halls to the editor’s room and to 
the door of his private sanctum, a line 
of horse-shoes, as if some equine visi- 
tor, dropping in to pay his respects, had 
left his footprints behind him. 

There was no trouble too great for 
Field to take, either in carrying out one 
of his jokes, or in doing some act of 
kindness upon which he had set his 
heart, some surprise for a friend; as 
when on some holiday or birthday he 
would send around for private circula- 
tion a limited number of copies of some 
poem, beautifully done with his own 
hand in quaint old English script, and 
dedicated to some particular person 
apropos of a special happening that no 
one but Field would ever have remem- 
bered. Leta friend of his be ever so 
far away across oceans apd continents, 
Field would have him in his mind, and 
at an unexpected moment send some 
characteristic memento, usually some 
bit of humorous verse, that would be 
prized by the recipient eyer after. 
Dozens of such verses are now in the 
possession of Field’s friends, and many 
of them have never been published, their 
message being purely personal. 

This frolicsome, overflowing love of 
fun, these boyish pranks, which would 
hardly have been credited to the Field 




















of soberer mood, are remembered in 
Field early in his far Western days, as 
when at the first arrival of Oscar Wilde 
in Denver, Field clad himself in Bun- 
thorne garb and, carrying huge sun- 
flowers, rode through the streets of the 
city in an open carriage, bowing right 
and left to the crowds, who gaped at 
him as the long-heralded apostle of es- 
theticism. At another time, while Field 
was working on a St. Louis paper, he 
was assigned to accompany Charles 
Schurz on a tour of political speaking 
through Missouri. At one place where 
they found a great gathering, it chanced 
that no one was present to introduce 
Mr. Schurz, and someone suggested 
that Field should do it. Without a 
moment's hesitation the young corre- 
spondent, then quite unknown, stepped 
forward on the platform, and with dig- 
nified manner said, assuming a pro- 
nounced German accent : 

“ Ladies und Chentlemen: I haf a 
sefere colt to-night and I cannot ad- 
dress you. But I take much pleasure 
in introtoocing my prilliant young jour- 
nalistic friend, Euchene Field, who vill 
speak for me.” 

With these words he presented the as- 
tonished and not overpltased speaker of 
the evening, who got out of the difficulty 
as best he could, amid much laughter. 

One of Field’s best friends, from the 
time of his earliest efforts in verse, was 
Charles A. Dana, who rendered the 
young poet most valuable assistance by 
reprinting in the Sun nearly everything 
that he wrote, and by giving him the 
kindliest encouragement. Not only 
that, but on many occasions Mr. Dana 
made Field offers that were more than 
tempting, to leave Chicago and associ- 
ate himself with the paper that rightly 
ranks as the most brilliant in New 
York. These offers Field invariably 
refused, much as he may have needed 
the larger income, and in so doing he 
acted not only from a feeling of loyalty 
to the paper and employer he had served 
so long, but because he realized that 
whatever excellence there was in him 
was due to his possessing in himself 
the spirit and flavor of the West, and to 
his ability to infuse this into his writ- 
ings. “I ama Western man,” he used 
to say, “ with Western sympathies ; if I 
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go to New York I shall lose myseli and 
be nothing at all.” 

Although for a number of years be- 
fore his death Field was in receipt of a 
good income, quite the double of what 
most newspaper writers earn, perhaps as 
much as comes to the average success- 
ful novelist, he was very often in finan- 
cial straits, because of his utter inabil- 
ity to put the proper valuation upon 
money. He simply attached no value 
to it whatever, until it was gone. His 
purse was open to any friends in need, 
one might almost say, to any acquaint- 
ance ; and besides that, he had family 
responsibilities much heavier than most 
men are called upon to bear, and these 
he welcomed. Then there was his in- 
satiable craving for books and rare and 
beautiful things of every description, a 
taste which, if fully gratified, would have 
beggared a millionaire. The fact is, 
Field felt, as he had a right to do, that 
nature had given him, in his brains and 
literary power, a bank upon which he 
could draw with moderation whenever 
he felt inclined to do so, sure of being 
able to repay with his pen any indebt- 
edness thus incurred. 

About two years ago there came to 
Field an opportunity to increase his in- 
come materially, by giving part of his 
time to public readings. He made his 
first essay in this direction in company 
with George W. Cable ; and although he 
was remarkably successful, and at once 
came into great demand as an enter- 
tainer, he never liked the work, and was 
always more or less nervous about it, 
until he found himself on the stage, 
when he became perfectly at ease. So 
profitable, however, did these readings 
prove, that he would have been able to 
realize large sums by devoting himself 
entirely to the platform ; but here again 
his conscientiousness interfered with his 
financial betterment. One day he said, 
dolefully, to one of his friends: “If I 
could only get off for three or four 
months I could make seven or eight 
thousand dollars by lecturing, but I 
can’t get off, I can’t leave the paper.” 
His loyalty to his old employer held him. 

Field began writing at the age of 
twenty-three, being first connected with 
the St. Louis Journal. This was in 
1873, and the next ten years may be 
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characterized as his tumultuous period, 
He worked in many cities, in St. Joseph, 
Kansas City, and Denver, and the stories 
that are told of his eccentricities in 
these early days would fill a volume. 
Much exaggeration there is, no doubt, 
in these tales of waywardness, but 
whatever else may be said of him dur- 
ing this period, it is certain that 
wherever he drifted he was almost uni- 
versally admired and loved. Already 
fine talent had begun to show itself in 
what he wrote, and he soon had made a 
place for himself in the breezy, slap- 
dash journalism of the far West. 

It is a dozen years or more since the 
power of his pen made itself felt in the 
East and brought him to Chicago. 
Melville E. Stone, a journalist of rare 
discernment, scanning the horizon for 
writers able to add prestige to the 
Daily News, which he had _ recently 
founded, remarked this brightening 
light on the Denver Tribune and called 
Field into his service. He had read 
the young man’s trenchant editorials, 
his epigrammatic paragraphs, and his 
much-talked-of Political Primer, and he 
recognized here the very man he needed. 


And so Field came to Chicago and be- 
gan his connection with the paper to 
which his best services were given for 


the remainder of his life. That change 
marked a deeper one in the man’s pur- 
poses and efforts. The influence of a 
greater city stirred him to ambition, 
and he resolved to cease unworthy 
trifling and to work in earnest. Of 
much significance was his resolve, taken 
at this time and ever afterward adhered 
to, that he would never again indulge 
in strong drink. 

From the very start on the News 
Field began his column of Sharps and 
Flats, which was continued up to the 
moment of his death, and which soon 
became known throughout the whole 
country. The predominant note in this 
column, sounded playfully in the main, 
was an intolerance of humbug in every 
form, a relentless determination to prick 
bubbles wherever he found them and no 
matter who might be blowing them. At 
hypocrites and Pharisees, however lofty 
their station in life, Field never tired of 
poking fun and flinging graceful rail- 
Jery. No sooner would some silly fad 
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or instance of absurd pretentiousness 
come within his knowledge than he 
would be down upon it in a terse but cut- 
ting paragraph. Often he would write 
allegorically of things, or discuss some 
imaginary person, as Professor Andrew 
J. Fishbladder and his classes in culture 
and deportment ; but for all the veiling, 
his shafts rarely failed to hit the mark. 
And when he was not laughing at some- 
one else he would laugh at himself, for 
there was nothing Field enjoyed more 
than smiling good-naturedly at his own 
weaknesses and foibles. 

Field was a man of the people, who 
loved the people, believed in them, sym- 
pathized with them, and was ever ready 
to fight for them. Not that he had so- 
cialistic ideas, but in matters of every- 
day life, in the ways of men among men, 
he was sternly and unswervingly the 
enemy of caddishness and affectation. 

The ‘Loves of the Bibliomaniac ” 
was his latest, and unfinished, work, and 
it was his plan to carry it on through 
thirty-eight chapters, describing in each 
a different love—for such he called each 
book—until he arrived at the love of the 
Bibliomaniac for Horace, the greatest of 
all his loves. At that point the Biblio- 
maniac dies, and the further description 
and the ending of the book was to have 
been undertaken by his oft-quoted 
friend, Judge Methuen, who was to 
tell how, having been appointed literary 
executor of the Bibliomaniac, he had 
found the MS., and published it as he 
found it, adding some remarks of his 
own on the varied and beautiful library 
of his friend. 

The curious and pathetic part of this 
lies in the fact that Field died just as 
he was about to begin the chapter de- 
scribing his love of Horace, thus carry- 
ing out almost exactly in his own case 
what he had intended to describe. 

It was also his purpose to write a 
book on American folk-lore to be called 
American Fairy Tales, in which he in- 
tended to use the Indians as a medium 
for telling them. This work he looked 
upon as requiring an immense amount 
of research and toil, as he purposed 
making it a kind of Hans Andersen’s 
American Fairy Tales. It was to have 
contained many quaint bits of verse 
particularly intended for children. 
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THE DUMB SPEAK 


By Lillian 


the trials of a German boy who first 

touched this American soil with 
only his mother tongue to aid him. 
The friendly interpreter who should 
have met him was absent, and the boy 
was driven to consequent extremities. 
He could find no shelter and no food be- 
cause he was unable to ask for them in 
English. At last in his innocence or 
despair he betrayed the fact that he was 
not a beggar and had some cash in his 
pockets. Then he was robbed, and cast 
adrift unable even to tell the tale of his 
wrongs. It was not until he had suffered 
for days that he met, at last, his missing 
friend, and homeless, ragged, hungry, and 
broken-spirited as he was, fell sobbing 
on the other’s neck with joy: he could 
speak to him. 

This happened long years ago, as 
many a foreign son on American soil 
will guess. But the despair of that 
early time is stili so potent in the mem- 
ory of the German-American citizen that 


| it been listening again, in mind, to 


A. North 


he can scarce repress his tears as he re- 
calls it, and his listeners are not so suc- 
cessful in the effort as himself. I’ve 
been over the ground again to give my- 
self a faint idea of the probable suffer- 
ings of the deaf-mute, if turned adrift 
on the world without the wonderful 
education which is now provided for 
him. And I draw a hearing comparison 
between him and the German boy, be- 
cause, though I’m sorry to think I’ve a 
reason for so doing, I want the mute 
tongue ef the deaf boy to draw just as 
much sympathy from everybody as did 
the once English-tied tongue of that 
German boy. 

Of the methods of instruction in the 
American schools for the deaf there are 
“ut present five. First, the Manual, in 
which the chief means employed are 
signs, the manual alphabet and writing. 
Second, .he Oral, or speech and speech- 
reading together with writing. Third, 
the Manual Alphabet, in which the gen- 
eral instruction of pupils is carried on 
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Superintendent Crouter 


by means of the orthographic and 
phonetic manuals and by writing and 
speech. Fourth, the Auricular, in which 
the hearing of the deaf and semi-deaf is 
developed and improved to the greatest 
possible extent, with or without the aid 
of artificial appliances, and education 
then carried on through the use of 
speech and hearing, together with writ- 
ing. Fifth, the Combined, or Eclectic, 
System, in which that method is chosen 
for each pupil which seems best adapted 
for his individual case. Though speech 
and speech-reading are regarded as very 
important in this system, mental devel- 
opment and the acquisition of language 
are more important still, and are taught 
therefore in whichever way the pupil 
can grasp it best. 

According to the last report of the 
American Annals of the Deaf the total 
number of pupils now in American 
(United States and Canada) Schools is 
9,534. And as 5,059 of these deaf chil- 
dren were taught speech, it is the pur- 
pose of this paper to dwell most on that 
method of instruction which embraces 
speech and speech-reading, viz.: the 
Second, or Oral, Method. 

This method, known as the German, 
though by far the most wonderful in its 
present stage of development, was prac- 


tised quite as far back as its chief rival, 
the Manual, or French, method. In 
Europe, long years ago, so the story 
runs, a monk performed a miracle in 
teaching a deaf boy to speak. But his 
secret was revealed to none. The pres- 
ent Oral method came eventually to the 
Germans to be systematized, and hence 
it takes their name. 

Omitting the complexity of minutize 
which a thorough understanding of 
the method naturally leads to, I pre- 
fer taking you by a pleasanter route 
into the heart of the active oral work as 
it is donein schools. The Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, one 
of the largest, and ranking third oldest, 
in the country, has had progress written 
on her brow since A. L. E. Crouter, 
M.A., was appointed her principal in 
1884. Mr. Crouter, on whom the Iili- 
nois College has lately bestowed the 
honorary degree of LL.D., devised bet- 
ter methods, introduced the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes in the classes, added 
new industries to the industrial depart- 
ment, and, what is of more importance, 
gave freer scope and unlimited en- 
couragement to the Oral method in a 
school which had from the first early 
days of its originator, humble David G. 
Seixas, been purely Manual. This In- 
stitution, as is well-known, has out- 
grown its city accommodations in Phil- 
adelphia and been transferred to its 
present sixty acres of ground in the 
beautiful suburb of Mount Airy. Herea 
splendid group of buildings has been 
erected at a cost of no less than a mil- 
lion dollars. And here, where every 
fresh breeze lingers in passing, a large 
family of children gain, aside from their 
indoor training, a generous share of 
health and physical beauty. 

While in most Institutions of the kind 
you find all the pupils under one roof, 
at Mount Airy there are many different 
colonies, each at home in its own citadel 
and under its own chief, who is of course 
responsible to his chief executive, Dr. 
Crouter. I must, in pursuance of the 
purpose of this article, pass by the beau- 
tiful Advanced Building, the Intermedi- 
ate of both methods, the Place of Indus- 
try, the Hall of Horticulture ; and devote 
my time to the Primary Oral Depart- 
ment. Here, in her pleasant office, I 
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found the principal, Miss Florence C. 
McDowell. She welcomed me cordially, 
but confessed that it was much easier 
for her-to work than to talk about it. 
“But come, and I will show you my 
babies,” she said. 

Aswe traversed the roomy, well-heated 
and well-ventilated halls, and arrived by 
means of the broad stairs at the differ- 
ent class rooms in this building, Miss 
McDowell found much that. was interest- 
ing to say. “I have grown up with the 
practical oral work of.this institution. I 
was first a student in our singleroom at 
Seventeenth and Chestnut Streets, and 
then a teacher, before being appointed 
to my present charge five years ago. 
Now that the great difficulties of the 
Oral method have been overcome in the 
minds of the heads of this Institution, I 
look back with a sort of reverence to the 
old Oral School in town at Eleventh 
and Clinton Streets. It was there the 
good fight was fought, and during the 
past two years we have come off more 
than conquerors. It is conceded that 


if the oral pupil gain but ten words 
under my charge he is just as well edu- 


cated as the manual pupil in a like grade, 
and that ten words more. The oral work 
which was at first only done for the 
benefit of semi-mutes, is now of such im- 
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port to this once wholly manual Institu- 
tion that every pupil now enrolled comes 
first to this department, where, if he 
prove a failure, he is turned over to the 
manual department. Iam glad to say, 
however, that within the last two years, 
only six, out of the one hundred and 
fifty children put in my charge, have 
been so turned over. Of these, one had 
mind failure, another was half blind, and 
the others were too old to learn. This 
Institution is not supposed to take pupils 
over the age of twenty. 

“The manual training of the deaf- 
mute,” went on Miss McDowell, “is still 
most general among the schools of the 
country, and the little speech taught 
is merely an accomplishment, as in our 
English schools we are sometimes pol- 
ished off with a little bit of French, when 
to learn the language we should enter 
a real French family. For this very 
reason we do nothing but speak in this 
building. The pupils come to a purely 
oral family and have a consequent advan- 
tage. I believe the oral training of the 
deaf to be most practical. The manual 
pupil is happy in school where everyone 
else speaks his own language of signs, 
but at home, or in the world, few under- 
stand his language, or care to communi- 
cate with him save when bare necessity 
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Oral Pupil Taking Instruction. The mirror is used to watch the coat of 
breath-mist from different vocal sounds. 


arises. He is thus unhappily cut off 
from the advantages which the oral pupil 
continues to feel after bis school-days 
are over. The older pupils themselves 
make a great distinction between the 
oral and the manual children, even here. 
You may often hear an oral pupil call a 
manual brother ‘the deaf and dumb 
one’ with great pity.” 

And here we came to a pleasant class- 
room where eight to ten children, seem- 
ingly ranging in age from four to six, 
were assembled. ‘We do not put more 
than eight or ten children in a class,” 
said my guide. “In this building we 
have only three grades, but a great 
many classes. This is one engaged in 
first year’s work. Pupils are taken here 
as young as.six.” 

I suppose my face must have ex- 
pressed incredulity, for she resumed, 
with a laugh, “I will not vouch for the 
ages of these. Yonder little imp seems 
scarce more than four. But what does 
it matter? They are bright enough 
and their parents are naturally anx- 
ious.” The babies threw understanding 
glances in our direction. They mani- 
fest as much trust in a stranger as a 
familiar, and thus differ from a hearing 
child. ‘The first-year classes,” my 
guide went on, “do nothing in lan- 
guage for three months, but speech- 
reading. By that time they know some 
two hundred spoken words of the teach- 
er’s, and also their combinations of 
meaning. Then they are taught to 
make sounds. The mind is now free 
to concentrate itself on this one hard 
thing. First, the non-voice conso- 
nants, and then the vowel-sounds sep- 








arately and then togeth- 
er.” 

The little ones hopped 
and ran, and went through 
numerous pretty drills re- 
quested by their teacher. 
Then taking up a feather 
she called a child by name. 
The mite responded, and 
with his bright eyes fixed 
on her lips and the feather 
which moved with her 
breath, and his fingers on 
her throat, the pupil “lis- 
tened” to her articulation, 
and imitated the sound suc- 
cessfully himself. The little tongue had 
a habit of curling itself very much up- 
ward into the roof of the mouth when it 
came to r, and the consequence was a na- 
sal utterance, which the teacher correct- 
ed by manipulating the child’s tongue 
with her finger. He then recognizes the 
sound as it is written on the black board, 
and gives it when the teacher points. 
“At the end of the first year,” said the 
principal, “ these children have a vocabu- 
lary of about five hundred words, spok- 
en, written, and understood. They can 
describe simple actions, and understand 
a few of the question- and answer-forms.” 

One of the second-year classes we 
found engaged in studying charts of 
the mouth and tongue, which showed 
them the positions requisite for making 
certain sounds. It was close upon their 
hour for written exercises, and the 
teacher was simply holding them in 
leash, so anxious were they to begin to 
write their thoughts. I was much im- 
pressed by the naturalness of the chil- 
dren. One little girl was on the point 
of sobbing because her teacher had ac- 
cidentally missed giving her a chance 
to show off before the visitor. The 
mistake was remedied in a more affec- 
tionate manner than would have been 
necessary with a hearing child. Here, 
in this second-year class, they study 
connected language and learn to com- 

ose. 

In the third year the language-work 
grows more practical and perfect, and 
is interlarded with a little arithmetic. 
“What is the lady’s name?” shouted 
one of these pupils as I entered with 
Miss McDowell. The name being given 
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him, he went with much satisfaction to 
the board and wrote it there correctly. 
The class had been struggling with the 
word jixed. They must first get the 
meaning by example, and then write it 
grammaticllay. For the present they 
were spelling it according to their own 
lights, jfickzed, fiksed, ete. The orthog- 
raphy was not expiained until each 
child was sure of the word and how to 
use it. 

“Come here, Harry,” said his teacher. 
“Come, tell this lady something about 
yourself.” A bright, good-looking lad 
_ of about nine years came up to me smil- 


reply. And, laughing, his teacher sent 
Richard back to his chair. 

After the third year the pupil leaves 
this building and goes on with his oral 
work and his education in a more. ad- 
vanced grade. But the principles are 
the same until, after ten or twelve years 
of instruction, the child is prepared for 
a higher course of study in some other 
school. By this time he is an expert in 
speech - reading, and can “hear” you 
even at a distance with your face turned 
partly away. He can repeat his thoughts 
in a fairly modulated voice, and his edu- 
cation otherwise is that of a graduate 
from our public schools. 

“There are difficulties in oral work,” 
said Miss McDowell on our way back to 
her office. “It is far harder than teach- 
ing a child a new language. He has no 
articulation, no previous thought, only 
a few motions manufactured by himself. 
He must be taught everything through 
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ing. As he seemed shy,I started him 
with a question. This he at once an- 
swered, and then he went on to tell me 
intelligibly where he lived, that he had 
no brothers or sisters, and that he was 
the baby at home. 

“Richard!” called the teacher. Rich- 
ard came. ‘“ What boy in the class gave 
me trouble this morning?” “It was 
I,” said Richard, looking conscious. 
‘Well, what about it?” she went on; 
“did you trouble me much?” “No, 
only a little,” was the sly and prompt 


the senses of sight and touch alone. 
The method is so simple that he is 
bound to make a sound, but, alas! there 
are few good natural voices among the 
deaf. They pitch it too high, or too low ; 
their utterance is nasal or breathy. We 
have methods of voice-training to over- 
come this. It is done through the aid 
of vibration. Then, again, there are a 
great many sounds so exactly alike to 
the sight of the child who is reading 
his teacher’s utterance, that much, after 
all, is left to his intelligence. He knows 
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you do not wear a had, but a hat, and so 
he makes his correct guess and is con- 
firmed in it.” 

The strange processes of thought in 
the brain of the deaf child afford his 
teacher more amusement than his first 
efforts at speech. One youngster who 
had been learning that the prefix dis 
meant not, proceeded to illustrate his 
newly acquired knowledge thus: “Boys 
play ; girls display.” Among numbers 
strict rules are a necessity, and the 
children are taught that to break them 
is to violate the law. Thus the con- 
fused small boy when he broke his slate 
persisted in calling it “ A violated slate.” 
In a letter another pupil gives a pathet- 
ic description of his maiden teacher : 
“ Miss Smith is only ; she has no a hus- 
band.” But, perhaps, the most striking 
instance I have vet met with, was in the 
ease of a little fellow who had his hair 
cut one day, and grew sober and medi- 
tative immediately. The next morning 
he sought out the steward and framed 
this appeal: “ Why this difference ? 
Little more long hair some boys? Lit- 
tle less short hair me?” making a tragic 
gesture over his shorn 
head. 

“T want,” said the 
principal of the primary 
oral department in the 
course of our talk, “to 
correct the prevailing 
impression about the 
bad dispositions of deaf- 
mutes. Their disposi- 


tions differ exactly as other children’s 
do. Only a deaf child has in the be- 
ginning no means of expressing itself, 
save by facial expression. Where an 
ordinary child will say, ‘Don’t,’ the 
mute can only frown his disapproba- 
tion.” 
A teacher of the deaf once told me 
that he was sure his pupils were insane 
on the one desire to break and destroy 
everything they touched. “The young- 
er ones drive me fairly distracted,” he 
said. That is the point. They were 
young, and is not every youngster de- 
lighted to tear its picture-books, break 
its toys, and ride its rocking - horse 
through the front window? Is the deaf 
child expected to learn his lesson of 
self-control sooner than the hearing 
child who has the double shock of the 
tongue-whacking and the—other kind? 
Not everyone who pities the deaf- 
mute stops to think out a reason for 
the existence of his misfortune. Chil- 
dren are rarely born deaf, but become 
afflicted in their early years when they 
are attacked in poor homes by such 
diseases as scarlet fever, measles, men- 
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ingitis, etc. Improperly nursed by par- 
ents or guardians, they fall a prey to 
deafness, and consequent dumbness. 
Here you have a reason for not finding 
deafness often among the better classes. 
In cases of congenital deafness, which is 
an entirely different thing, the cause is 


almost, without exception, traced to the 
intermarriage of relatives, which, when 
much practised in a family, will result 
in marked mental deterioration of their 


progeny. First cousins are an example 
of this, and when their children are not 
afflicted, it is more often the exception 
than the rule. 

Here is a paragraph for mothers: 
“Above all,” says an authority, “I 
should dread scarlet fever for a hearing 
child.” 

Patience is the watchword and guer- 
don of success. But especially is this 
so among teachers of the deaf; and thus 
to the women, by reason of their pecul- 
iar fitness and sympathy for the work, 


the majority of it falls. According to 
the “ American Annals of the Deaf in the 
Illinois Institution,” the largest in the 
country, 31 out of the 42 instructors are 
women. In the New York institution 
the women teachers outnumber the men 
twofold. In the Pennsylvania there are 
37 females to 5 male teachers, and in 
some other schools there are no male 
teachers to be found at all. 

And now, as a closing thought, you 
should all be made aware that it is 
known at last which of our five senses 
is absolutely indispensable. In a recent 
French translation of “Helen Keller,” 
which tells the story of that blind, deaf- 
and-dumb girl’s education, M. Ernest 
Naville prefaces the volume with the 
following remarkable deduction : “The 
sense of touch alone can suffice for a 
full development of the germs which 
exist potentially in the human mind. 
It is a datum of high value for sci- 
ence.” 


SUSPENSE 
By Philip Becker Goetz 


To send one wish high-hearted o’er the sea, 

Beholding how the wide wings fill with favor, 
And from that day a vacant watcher be,— 
Seems more than storied tragedy to me. 
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TALKS BY SUCCESSFUL WOMEN 


II.—MRS. DUNLAP HOPKINS’S SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 


By Alice 


well be placed in the category of 

women who have succeeded. She 
is the daughter of Mr. George Dunlap, 
the Chicago millionaire, and related to 
the most aristocratic families of New 
England, among whom may be enumer- 
ated James Russell Lowell, the historic 
Adams family, and others equally noted. 
With the heritage of birth, wealth, 
beauty, and intellect, this lady is ad- 
mirably equipped for social conquests. 

Mrs. Hopkins is brilliantly educated 
in music and art, a fine linguist, and a 
fascinating conversationalist. In per- 
son she is of Juno-like figure, and with a 
dignified carriage ; her face is illuminat- 
ed by a pair of soft, soulful black eyes, 
beaming with kindliness. Itis not alone 
the beauty of form and feature which at- 
tracts, but the charming expression of 
the countenance, the pleasant curves of 
the mouth, and the air of interest with 
which she listens to the veriest strang- 
er. While possessing all the graces of 
a woman, Mrs. Hopkins’s mind has the 
scope and quality of that of a man, in 
that she is dispassionate, unprejudiced, 
and can see both sides of a question ; 
her mental grasp is phenomenal, and 
her powers of organization remarkable. 
Magnetic, tactful, and sympathetic, she 
makes and keeps her friends. Men 
listen and lend themselves to her proj- 
ects, which she demonstrates as phil- 
anthropic and practical. With sound 
business sense, she does not attempt 
what she cannot carry out, and “ deeds, 
not words,” is her motto. 

The key to Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins’s 
character is earnestness and devotion to 
a single object; this characteristic is 
evidenced by quoting her own words. 
She says: 

“T should urge all women to bend 
mind and energy to concentration, 
which best prepares them for the strug- 
gle to excellence, and let concentration 


Me DUNLAP HOPKINS may 


Severance 


become the banner word of women of 
the twentieth century.” 

“T have travelled extensively,” said 
Mrs. Hopkins, “and studied art, music, 
and the languages. Although born in- 
to fashionable life, I soon wearied of it, 
and came to the conclusion that there 
was work for me to do in the world. 
Many women came to me for assistance, 
and I determined to think out a way to 
aid my sisters less fortunate than my- 
self, without offering them charity. I 
concluded that my energies should be 
devoted to teaching them to help them- 
selves, thus inculcating self-respect and 
independence. 

“ After diligent inquiry I discovered 
that manufacturers of carpets, oil-cloths, 
textile fabrics, wall-papers, etc., were 
always on the alert for novelties, and 
were in the habit of sending abroad for 
their designs. Here was a possible field 
for women, and after consultation with 
the heads of large firms, I set to work 
with the deliberate purpose of found- 
ing a School of Applied Design, where 
women might master the technicalities 
of industrial design, a branch hitherto 
neglected in the art schools. With this 
end in view, I set aside a certain sum 
for the purpose, and induced other 
public spirited persons to subscribe ; 
the necessary amount was raised in a 
very short time, and the school went 
into active operation. 

“A singular feature of the undertak- 
ing was, that more than sufficient money 
was raised. Deeming that the best in- 
terests of the school would not be fur- 
thered by using the surplus, I returned 
it to the generous donors, deciding that 
from the first J must make the institu- 
tion self-supporting.” 

Mrs. Hopkins does not limit herself 
to giving, but devotes her time and 
strength to her work; she is the soul 
of the undertaking, and not the slightest 
detail escapes her watchful eye. 





A GUILTY MAN 


Although the responsibilities of such 
a position are by no means light, the 
enterprising head never murmurs at her 
self-imposed burdens. 

“T have not limited the course of in- 
struction to industrial art alone,” re- 
marked Mrs. Hopkins, “for I believed 
that there were latent possibilities in 
my own sex, that only needed oppor- 
tunity for development. A class in ar- 
chitecture was added to the course, and 
competent instructors engaged ; the 
success of several young women in this 
line verified my most sanguine expec- 
tations, and I am proud to say that the 
architectural work of my students has 
met with warm praise.” 

Very dear to the heart of the gener- 
ous patroness is the welfare of her pu- 
pils, in whom she takes an individual, as 
well as a professional, interest ; she re- 
joices in their successes, and in the dark 
days of discouragement is ever ready 
with advice and sympathy. 

Without a thought of gain is the in- 
stitution run, although it is conducted 
so that it pays expenses ; each girl pays 
the modest sum of fifty dollars a year 
for tuition, and is enabled to feel that 
she owes nothing to charity. 

Mrs. Hopkins said: “ When in Eng- 
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land, I was invited by the Princess 
Christian to assist in founding a school 
on similar lines in London. I met with 
a most flattering reception, and spoke 
on the subject before the Lord Mayor 
and the Common Council at the Man- 
sion House. Among the patronesses of 
the English school are the Princess of 
Wales, and other noble personages.” 

Mrs. Hopkins is noted for her chari- 
ties and does not intend to limit herself 
to one good work. “My dream,” she 
said, “is to build a woman’s hotel, where 
professional women may be comfortably 
housed and fed at a moderate cost, and 
where no ironclad restrictions are to be 
enforced ; for why should not women 
have equal liberty with men ?” 

For a woman who was reared in the 
lap of luxury, Mrs. Hopkins has shown 
what to the world would seem great 
self-denial; her life is one of constant 
sacrifice, as she gives up social pleas- 
ures and perferment in order to do all 
in her power to advance the interests of 
her own sex. However, in her few 
hours of leisure, she is sought by her 
fashionable friends, who, while not self- 
sacrificing enough to emulate her de- 
voted spirit, love and admire her for 
the self-abnegation of her life. 


A GUILTY MAN 


By Robert C. V. Meyers 


HE had nerved herself to meet her 
father. She glanced in the mirror 
and saw how pale she was. Her 

father would be pale too, but how dif- 
ferent his pallor from her own—his a 
pallor like none other in the world. 

A shiver passed over her. Did she 
love her father? Her anger went out 
to him, not her love ; her love was for 
Jack, and he could never be anything to 
her. Last night she had written to 
Jack and told him the truth, and the 
truth would separate them forever. She 
was the daughter of a thief ! 

What uselessness it had been for her 
mother to move hundreds of miles from 
the old home ; it had been done for the 
husband, not for the daughter. For 


the daughter there had been a half 
year’s residence in this new place, and a 
learning to love a man whom she had 
last night declined to marry. Her 
father had wrought this unhappiness as 
he had wrought so much more. 

What grief had not her father 
wrought! The day he went to prison 
for the defalcation in the bank where 
he had been cashier and her mother’s 
father president, had not her mother’s 
father fallen dead? The world had 
said the old banker could not stand the 
disgrace. And what more? Had not 
her mother’s mother, always an invalid, 
been stricken by her husband’s death, 
and never been told of her son-in-law’s 
crime? There had been a mass of de- 
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Her mother led in a strangely aged man 


ception, the poor feeble woman being 
led to believe that her daughter’s hus- 
band, whom she loved as a son, had 
gone away on business, and !otters writ- 
ten in his prison-cell had been read to 
her, and they told her of great prosper- 
ity in the West, with a cheerfulness 
that was appalling. Yes, the girl al- 
most hated her father as she thought 
over the events of the past four years. 
And, yet, would she have hated him 
save for Jack ? 

She pressed her hands fiercely to her 
eyes, 

Suddenly she started; there was a 
step on the stairs, her mother was 
bringing her father up to her. How 
should she meet him? Had it not been 
for Jack, she knew how she should have 
met him! But her father had forced 
Jack from her. 

The steps ascending the stairs stopped. 
There was a cough outside the library 





door. She knew the sharp little cough 
—she used to fly to meet her father, 
four years back, when she heard that 
little cough in the hall in the dear old 
home. Now she did not move from the 
chair she sat in. 

She heard a voice outside the door, 
her mother urging her father to enter 
the room. Then the handle of the door 
turned, and her mother led in a strange- 
ly aged man. 

The girl rose ; her father stood before 
her, expectancy in his face. She went 
slowly to him, and held her forehead up 
to his lips. Her mother looked angrily 
at her, but she went back to her seat 
and caught “p some sewing. 

«“ Annie,” said her mother, sharply, 
“is this the way to meet your father ? 
Do you know that all that has occurred 
has been more to me than to anyone 
else in the world? And yet I forgive 
because I love. And you who have a 
lover , 

“T have no lover,” coldly interrupted 
the girl. “I couldn’t deceive him any 
longer. I wrote him last night ; I told 
him the truth, and that I would not 
marry him.” 

The father shrank in his chair. 

“ Ah,” said the mother, “now I un- 
derstand.” She turned to her husband. 
“Mark, do not mind it, dear. You 
have me, and I shall never fail you. 
Have I ever failed you? What is done, 
is done ; it is all wiped away ; it is only 
remembered by your daughter, not by 
me, and you are as much to me after all 
the mistakes and sufferings as the day 
when I stood by your side and vowed 
to be a loving and true wife till God 
should part us in death. We always 
spoke of you, mother and I.” 

“Your mother,” his dry lips said, 
*‘ where is she?” 

His wife caught his hand. 

“ Dear,” she said, “can you bear a 
little more ?” 

He looked at her. 

* Annie,” she said, sternly, “get me 
those letters.” 

The girl went and took from a book- 
case a packet which she brought to her 
mother. 

“My letters to your mother,” the 
man’s lips seemed to say, “and un- 
opened.” 





A GUILTY MAN 


His wife fondled his hand. 

“It was only a few months ago,” she 
said. ‘I could not tell you the truth 
any more than I could tell her. The 
truth would have made you unhappier, 
and I wished to tell you myself. She 
loved you as she loved me. One morn- 
ing one of your letters came, and until 
I could read it to her, she asked me to 
let her hold it. An hour later we 
found her with the letter held up to her 
heart, and she was very white and quiet. 
There had been no struggle whatever, 
no pain. We laid her beside father, 
whom she had never ceased grieving 
for, and who had given her every com- 
fort in life, even when, I am sure, he 
could hardly afford the extravagances 
ordered her by her physicians. It is all 
over, and happily over, for both of them, 
dear; and you were always kind and 
good to them.” 

A long, low sigh broke from the man. 
Then silence fell ; the sound of the car- 
hells in the street came distinctly to 
them, and the ticking of the clock on 
the mantel was strangely loud. 

There was a movement on the part of 
Annie ; she rose and came and kneeled 
beside her father’s chair. 

“Father,” she said, “you must for- 
give me. I am not very happy. Ido 
not mean to be hard, but I can’t go 
back from my reasoning. You have 
not only mother, but you have me also ; 
I will do what I can, I am sure you 
know that, and after a while you will 
not miss anything in me.” 

“Go back to your szat,” commanded 
her mother. ‘‘Do you know that you 
are in the presence of a broken heart? 
Doesn’t your father accuse himself of 
more than you accuse him of? Who 
are you with your paltry love troubles 
to come to him in a time like this ?” 

“Hush, Mary!” said her husband, 
“hush !” 

The silence fell again. 

Annie sat alone ; she was apart from 
everything ; there was no love for her 
any more. Her father had expiated his 
sin in the eyes of the world ; in her 
heart the sin that had been his still 
lived. For there was Jack, and she had 
given him up because of her father’s 
guilt. There was a narrowing of the 
radius ; no matter for Jack, if her father 
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were only an innocent man! Love 
surely created a desire for purity, for, 
since she had learned to love Jack, her 
father’s sin had grown and grown upon 
her, and before that the sin had been 
tempered by her pitying love and her 
prayers for heaven’s forgiveness. 

The daughter of a thief! Oh, why 
had she met Jack? Why had she al- 
lowed herself to care for him? Why 
had she let herself feel glad when she 
knew that he loved her? Why had she 
greatly desired that he should tell her 
that he had given his heart to her, and 
demanded her own in return ? 

How many sadly confused questions 
did she put to herself as she sat there 
in the miserable silence! her mother 
and her father farther from her than 
they had ever been before, while she 
vainly tried to accuse her heart and her 
daughterly affection of transgressing, 
even though Jack called through the 
silence, that, but for her father’s crime, 
she might have claimed woman’s per- 
fect happiness on earth. 

Her mother and her father apparently 
failed to realize how much she was go- 
ing through ; it was only her lack of re- 
sponse to their love that touched them. 
Her adoration of a man who might 
have been her husband was merely a 
foolishness of hers, and not to be placed 
in the same category with her duty as a 
daughter—the daughter of a thief! That 
miserable word, that disgraceful word 
would come uppermost to her. But 
for Jack would this have been so? The 
daughter of a thief! 

There came a tap on the door, and it 
sounded on her ear like thunder. 

Her mother went to the door and 
opened it. 

“Mark,” she said to her husband, ‘it 
is cook; she wishes to speak to me 
about dinner. We are going to have 
all the things you used to — all the 
things you like. Of course, the ser- 
vants know nothing, dear; you have 
been West, you know. The servants 
have only been with us since we moved 
here. Would you like to come down- 
stairs, or will you stay here in the li- 
brary ?” 

“JT will stay here,” he said, in his 
hushed way. “ Here.” 


“Very well,” returned his wife. “I 
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sha'n’t be gone long. See, here is all 
the old furniture, all your books, just 
as you used to like them, and the pict- 
ures.” She leaned over and kissed him 
before she went out and closed the 
door behind her. 

Annie was alone with her father. 
She heard him moving carefully around, 
taking up a book, only to lay it down 
again. He went up and looked at his 
wife’s picture hanging between two tall 
book-cases, then at that of his wife’s 
father. Before this last picture he lin- 
gered, making no sound, but looking, 
looking at the face of the old bank 
president who had fallen dead the day 
his trusted cashier and his only daugh- 
ter’s husband had gone to serve a sen- 
tence in prison. Annie could not see 
him, but she knew all that her father 
did. Her back was toward him as she 
leaned over her sewing, and her heart 
beat fast when he 
turned from the pict- 
ure at last and swiftly 
crossed the carpet. 

When his hand was 
laid upon her arm she 
almost shrieked aloud. 
“Annie !” said her fath- 
er’s voice. It was a firm 
voice now, no quaver of 
doubt in it, and it forced 
her like a command she 
dared not disobey. 

She rose from her 
seat and faced him. 

Despite the physical 
changes in him she saw 
before her his old self 
—strong, not unbrave, 
not disloyal, not a crim- 
inal. 

“ You have given up 
your lover,” he went on, 
rapidly. “You have 
given him up because 
of me. Pay attention 
to me. I will tell you 
what I had hoped never 
to tell a living soul on 
earth. And I must 
speak before your moth- 
er comes back, for she 
must never know. But 
you must know, and the ; 
man who had asked 
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you to be his wife and whom you re- 
fused on account of me. I will go 
to him and I will tell him as I tell 
you, that I have wrecked no life, that I 
have not wrecked my daughter’s happi- 
ness. Do you hear me? I have not in- 
terfered with your right to be happy 
with the man you love. I have been 
adjudged a criminal, I have served a 
criminal’s sentence. But I am an inno- 
cent man, and,” he turned and pointed 
to the picture of his wife’s father, “ that 
man knew it. I sacrificed, not your 
mother, not you, but my own standing 
in society and the minds of men for the 
sake of my wife’s father and his invalid 
wife.” 

She gasped, she understood him, and 
she trembled from head to foot. 

“TI would never have told you,” he 
went on, “only that you gave up your 
life’s happiness because of my disgrace. 
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Your forfeited love for me would never 
have brought this confession, for what 
I did was done to save an old man and 
an old woman who had been as a 
mother to me. If nature could not 
make your love surmount my shame, that 
love is of little account. Your mother’s 
father’s sin made me a prisoner; it 
was he who took the money, and I the 
blame. I have proofs of all this, and I 
am glad I never destroyed them, for I 
must show those proofs to the daughter 
whose lack of love makes my word of 
no account.” 

“ Father !” 

There was a quality in her cry that 
told him more than many words ; she 
sprang to his arms, her heart held 
closely to his—he was innocent; he 
was innocent! and though her life’s 
greater love might be over and done, 
the man who had asked’ her to marry 
him had not loved the daughter of a 
thief ! 


Wuen do I want you most? 
Why, dear, at morn : 


IN ABSENCE 





IN ABSENCE 


By Florence May Alt 








There was someone in the room, 
though neither of them heeded till the 
girl’s name was spoken by the new- 
comer. 

“Jack!” she cried out, and clung 
the closer to her father ; “ Jack!” 

“You did not hear me knock,” said 
he. “Icame to tell you that I refuse 
to obey your note; you love me as I 
love you, and you will be my wife. 
And coming in here, I have heard what 
your father said to you. Your father— 
will he not let me call him mine ?” 

Her father’s head was raised, and he 
looked deeply into the young man’s 
eyes. 

“ Well, well,” said the bustling voice 
of the wife, coming into the library. 
“And Jack here! Mark, my dear— 
Annie—Mark, is this the happy end of 
all your sadness and pain?” 

“Yes,” said the “guilty man,” as he 
placed the hand of his daughter into 
that of her lover. “Yes.” 





When first I wake and realize another day is born! 
When the first sunbeams on the sill shake out their golden fringe, 


And all the sky is tender yet, with dawn’s dull rose 
When every fluted blade and leaf with fairy gems is 
Then is the time I want you most, because the day 


When do I want you most? 
Why, dear, at noon : 


atinge ; 
strung— 
is young! 





For these enchanted meadows smile as if it still were June, 

A hundred fields of blossoming flax are blue as when I came, 

The oriole flashes up the sky in narrow lines of flame ; 

When the white roads are drenched with sun, and pine-woods sweet the air— 


When do I want you most? 
Why, dear, at night: 


Then is the time I want yon most, because the day is fair! 


When, in the stars that rise for both, I read your love in light ; 
When memory tells its rosary, and days you did not share 

Slip silent on the silken string, like beads without a prayer! 
When fire-flies swing their elfin lamps to lead my longings on— 


Then is the time I want you most, because the day is gone! 
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WHAT THE BICYCLE DOES FOR THE MUSCLES 


By Horace Edwin Morrow 


measure that the true effects of 

any form of physical exercise upon 
the muscular system can be ascertained. 
Not only does an accurate knowledge 
of the amount in gains and losses de- 
pend upon the taking of measurements, 
but there are gains and losses which 
without such measurements would en- 
tirely escape notice. 

The practice of taking bodily meas- 
urements is one which should be fol- 
lowed by all who engage in physical ex- 
ercise. Of course the bodily health is 
no greater for the knowledge of the 
exact gain in biceps or chest measure- 
ment, but there is a satisfaction in 
knowing the gain, which a general im- 
pression cannot give. One may have 
made an actual gain of half an inch in 
height for three or four months of ex- 
ercise, but if he be ignorant of the fact, 
as he certainly will be unless he has 
taken his height measurement, he loses 
the satisfaction afforded by the knowl- 
edge of it—satisfaction, for the person 
is rare who does not crave an addition 
to his height. 

On the twenty-first of July, 1894, the 
day when I took my newly arrived wheel 
out upon a gentle slope for my first at- 
tempt at riding, I also took my meas- 
urements. The gentle slope is, by the 
way, the beginner’s best friend, for it 
relieves him of being compelled to think 
of two things at once, a difficult thing 
for him to do who fearfully sits on an 
unsteady vehicle. Down that eagerly 
sought slope gravity does the pedalling, 
and the rider is free to think only of 
the steering. That great and notable 
day will ever remain fresh in the wheel- 
man’s memory. The bride can no more 
forget her wedding-day, than the wheel- 
man can forget the day that opened 
up to him a new career. 

For exactly four months — till Novem- 
ber 21st, when I put my wheel aside for 
the winter—I was a martyr, not to 
the wheel, but to the science of physi- 
eal culture, whose mechanical appli- 


|’ is only by the method of the tape 


ance isa wheel. The martyrdom con- 
sisted in the restraint put upon my 
desire for frequent riding. The capi- 
tal test of the wheel is not what it will 
do for the incessant rider, but what it 
will do when ridden with moderation, 
as legitimate exercise ; as a recreation, 
and not asa business. I judged that 
about five hours a week would be the 
best test, so I limited myself to that 
average for the four months. 

The results showed the wheel to be 
one of the best of appliances for sym- 
metrical physical development. Sur- 
prises, however, were not wanting. 
There was a loss of one-fourth of an 
inch at the calf of the leg, both right 
and left, and a loss of five-eighths of 
an inch in the neck measurement ; 
the right forearm remained stationary. 
Every other muscular measurement re- 
vealed a gain. 

The loss at the calf measurements, 
which at first caused me much surprise, 
is easily accounted for. It is only 
muscular strain of some considerable 
amount which will cause an increase in 
the size of the muscle. The strain 
upon the muscles of the lower leg is, 
in bicycle riding, very little. The op- 
posite opinion, however, prevails—so 
much so, that probably nine out of ten 
among the spectators at a bicycle-race, 
who look at the riders for signs of mus- 
cular development, look for special de- 
velopment here. It is the muscles of 
the upper, and not of the lower, leg 
which do the main work in bicycle-rid- 
ing. For the upper leg muscles, there 
was, in my own case, a gain of one and 
three-quarter inch, a large gain which 
would have been larger with a freer use 
of the wheel. The noted riders will be 
found to be largely developed here. 

A recent able article on ‘‘ What to 
Avoid in Cycling,” from the pen of a 
celebrated English physician. contains 
the following statement: “I have a 
picture in my mind’s eye, at this mo- 
ment, of a youth who, when stripped, 
was actually deformed by the dispro- 
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portionate size of the calf of the leg, 
and of the fore-part of the thigh—an 
effect which unbalanced the body as a 
whole, and greatly impaired it for good, 
healthy action.” Here is the common 
error of attributing large calf muscles 
to the use of the wheel. The effect 
pictured could easily be produced if 
the subject had a calf naturally large, 
but increased moderately by cycling, the 
fore-thigh muscles receiving the very 
large development which comes to them 
from this form of exercise. It is, to my 
mind, certain that the large calf mus- 
cles, in the case cited, were natural. 
The English custom of walking has 
developed these muscles to an extent 
greater than in America. The tendency 
of the wheel is to distribute the devel- 
opment through the tendons and mus- 
cles from the toe to the knee, instead of 
concentrating the development in the 
calf muscles as does walking. Four 
months of close devotion to the wheel 
last season—in which I exercised more 
vigorously than I had done in my first 
experimental season—resulted in a gain 
of one inch at the ankle, three-eighths of 
an inch at the calf, and three-eighths of 


an inch at a point one inch below the 


lower end of the patella. A further 
proof of the position maintained here is 
that the majority of the world’s noted 
riders have only moderate calves, and 
that some even are inferior in this meas- 
urement. Only a few of them, as we 
can see from their photographs, have 
large development here, and in these 
cases it is natural. 

The increase, even for one who rides 
in moderation on level roads, should 
never be taken by non-riders as indica- 
tive of pedalling as hard work. The in- 
crease is due to the great number of 
the movements, and not to any consid- 
erable muscular resistance to be over- 
come. It is only under what might be 
called exceptional conditions, such as a 
burst of speed, or hill-climbing, or a 
stretch of sand, that the wheelman has 
much work to do. For ordinary riding 
upon the level the work is merely nomi- 
nal. The rider is seated upon a convey- 
ance already in motion. The wheel will 
carry him a fairly good distance if he 
ceases pedalling. All he needs to do is 
to exert sufficient force to keep the 
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wheel in motion. There is nothing cor- 
responding to the weight which the 
walker must bear, when, at each step, 
the whcle weight of the body rests upon 
the foot which touches the ground. 
Nearly all the expenditure of force is 
that required to swing the knee through 
its circle of movement. 

The constant state of tension of the 
rider’s foot and ankle pushes out the 
tendons of the latter, both at the front 
and back. An increase of an inch in 
ankle measurement will be made in a 
few weeks. To the same state of ten- 
sion is due the filling out with muscle 
of the hollow at the back of the knee. 
These results give to the lower leg of 
some riders the appearance of trying to . 
be of the same size from the knee down- 
ward. The well-developed wrist of the 
noted riders—for ordinary riding docs 
not cause the wrist to increase in size— 
gives to the forearm of some of the noted 
wheelmen a similar appearance, the im- 
pression being aided by the fact that the 
forearm proper of the wheelman does 
not reveal as large a development as the 
muscular portions at the elbow. 

A part of the wheelman’s physical fur- 
nishing which is called upon to do val- 
iant service is the knee. While its 
owner is pedalling, not a second’s rest 
can it snatch. The patella is pressed 
forward, the tendon above and the liga- 
ment below become prominent, both the 
latter in a state of tension showing a 
steely hardness. The tendons at the 
back of the knee on each side become 
prominent. All this, together with the 
ball of muscle which more than fills the 
natural hollow between the tendons at 
the back, gives the knee of the wheel- 
man a peculiarly firm and strong ap- 
pearance. 

The loss in neck measurement was 
due to the erect position assumed, no 
muscles being contracted above the 
points of the shoulders. Racers, and 
others who assume the racing position, 
make a gain at the neck, for the reason 
that, the shoulders being thrust forward, 
the large muscles running down the 
back of the neck and along the shoul- 
ders are held in contraction. 

But the chief glory of the wheel is in 
what it does for the trunk and the vitel 
organs. And it is right here that the 
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benefits of the bicycle have generally 
failed of recognition. The wheelman has, 
in his wheel, an appliance for the devel- 
opment of the trunk and vital organs 
which invites comparison with any 
other appliance adapted for this pur- 
pose. So strong does his waist become 
from the hard and firm layers of muscle, 
that it can even resist a good blow. In 
this fact lies a straight tip for the un- 
happy humanity who are 
laboring under an abnor- 
mal five or ten inches 
about the waist. This 
abnormal measurement is 
due to soft and yielding 
muscles, and there is noth- 
ing equal to the wheel for 
restoring them to a hard 
and firm condition. 

The muscular portion of 
the trunk of the wheelman 
is also distinguished by a 
very large development of 
the muscle running up the 
side of the trunk and out 
upon the arm. A gain of 
two inches in shoulder 
measurement can easily be 
made because of this de- 
velopment. 

The increase in chest 
measurement is sufficient 
to indicate enlargement of 
the lungs. The demand 
on the lungs, in ordinary 
riding, is gentle and con- _ the losses. 
stant. The same is true 
of the demand on the heart. It is this 
quality of the demand which has led 
physicians to recommend the wheel in 
certain cases of weakness of the heart and 
lungs. The wheelman notices that the 
lower portion of the lungs, especially, are 
called into exercise. The valuable prac- 
tice of deep breathing thus becomes 
easily a second nature to him. Prob- 
ably none notice this benefit more than 
the public speaker, in the increased 
depth and fulness of the tones of his 
voice. 

Gain in chest measurement seems to 
depend largely upon the position as- 
sumed in riding. If the position be an 
erect one, and the handles of the wheel 
be sufficiently far apart to prevent a 
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cramping of the chest by the arms, the 
gain will be greater than under differ- 
ent conditions. Indeed, there are cases 
of actual loss in chest measurement 
among most devoted wheelman due to 
compressing the lungs into the smallest 
space by assuming a false position. 
There is no advantage from wheeling 
greater than that which may come to 
the lungs. The rider who assumes a 
false position fails to gain 
the greatest good that can 
possibly come to him from 
his riding. 

The arm measurements 
of the wheelman show an 
increase in size, most no- 
ticeable at the elbow and 
at the extreme upper arm, 
where a ball of muscle 
shows itself just under the 
point of the shoulder. 

My measurements show 
a gain in height, though I 
have reached the age of 
thirty-six years, of one- 
fourth of an inch; this, 
too, on top of a gain of 
five-eighths of an inch a 
few years since through 
the use of other appliances 
for physical culture. My 
height is seven-eighths of 
an inch greater at thirty- 
six, than it was at thirty 


Black lines show the proportionate years of age, 


gains in measurement, shaded lines 


The measurements of 
a wheelman will conclu- 
sively prove the wheel to be an appli- 
ance for symmetrical, and not merely 
local, development; that it gives as 
uniform a development as any out-of- 
doors sport. Of course none of these 
sports can do for the muscles of the 
body what scientific physical culture 
with special appliances will do. The 
muscles of the body are so many, and 
some of them are so obscure, that not 
all are exercised unless specific move- 
ments are employed. No sport has yet 
been invented that calls into vigorous 
action all, or even nearly all, of the 
muscles of the body ; but as a distribu- 
tor of work over the different parts of 
the body, the bicycle furnishes one of 
the best of out-of-doors sports. 
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ria Teresa. For, she says, she gets up 
between nine and ten; being dressed 
and having said her morning prayers, 
she breakfasts ; then goes to the apart- 
ments of her aunts, where she finds the 
King ; stays there until half-past ten ; 
at eleven she has her hair dressed ; 
at twelve what is called the “Cham- 
ber” is held, when all but the most 
common people may come to see the 
princess put on her rouge and wash 
her hands; then the men are sent out 
and the princess is dressed for mass, 
whither she goes with the King or her 
husband, the Dauphin. At two o'clock, 
the royal family dine in presence of all 
the world, which makes them eat very 
fast and have it over in half an hour; 
then the princess goes to her room to 
read or work, for she is making a waist- 
coat for the King, “ which gets on but 
slowly—though she trusts,” with God’s 
grace, to finish it before many years are 
over.” They have cards every night and 
high play, gambling having been one of 
the most mischievous vices of the Court, 
since it broke down the barrier of 
etiquette in the time of Henry IV.; for 
at the Court gaming-table anyone who 
could make the slightest pretension to 
gentle breeding was allowed to stake 
his money—the presence of royalty be- 
ing sufficient to prevent any open ex- 
plosion among the gamblers, but not 
to keep the players from accusing each 
other of the dishonest tricks which were 
as rife at court as among the most vul- 
gar company or the bourgeois. 

In after-times, a pastime was intro- 


OLD FRENCH FAD 
By B. W. Illins 






duced at the Court of Versailles called 
drizzling—which was nothing more or 
less than picking the gold thread out of 
old gold tassels, braid, or anything into 
which gold was woven. This fad had 
been in vogue with the people at Paris, 
some ten years before it was introduced 
by Marie Antoinette at the Court of 
Versailles as a new way of killing time. 
The ladies of the court felt no compunc- 
tion in asking any man of their acquain- 
tance for cast-off gold or silver epaulets, 
tassels, or hilt bands from which they 
could pick the valuable thread. All 
dresses of both men and women were 
overloaded with such ornaments at that 
time. The business was known as par- 
filage, and the thread-pickers (called 
parfileuses), when they went to court, 
took large bags to hold whatever they 
received from the men. 

The society “swell,” during the time 
parfilage was a fad, did not make use of 
flowers and such like to impart the idea 
of his affection, but sent his best-be- 
loved dozens of gold tassels and all 
kinds of trinkets spun over with gold. 
Such things were also sent as gifts on 
birthdays, Christmas, New Year, and all 
such occasions. Nor was the result of 
the labor lost, as it is in too many fads. 
The threads were generally sold as old 
gold, a coquette who could smile large 
quantities of gold trappings from the 
men making over a hundred louis d’or 
a year by her industry. 

‘All articles coveted by the parfileuses 
took the place of money in betting. 
The Countess de Genlis made a bet 
with the Duke de Coigny of two dozen 
gold tassels. She won her bet, but 
detesting the silly occupation of par- 
filage, she distributed her tassels among 
her friends in her drawing-room. The 
countess introduces a scene in one of 
her novels ridiculing parfilage — but 
nevertheless true—the suffering person 
being the Duke de Chartres. ‘One 
day we were assembled in the reception- 
room, just about to start for a walk, 
when suddenly Madame de R—— noticed 
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tat the gold fringes of my dress would 
11. excellent material for drizzling. 
‘us saying, in a frolicsome fit she cuts 
of one of my fringes ; immediately I 
see myself surrounded by at least ten 
ladies, who with charming grace and 
bustle undress me, snatch away the 
garments. from me, and put all my 
fringes and galloons into their work- 
bags.” 

The fashion of drizzling was taken to 
England, if we can believe Karoline 
Baur, the self-styled wife of Prince Leo- 
pold of Koburg. Her cousin, Christian 
Stockerman, she says, drew up the mar- 
riage contract, he being the confidential 
friend of the Prince ; his brother Charles, 
who looked after the money matters 
of Leopold, and another person, so ex- 
alted that years after she was afraid 
to name him, signed the marriage con- 
tract ; and Karoline Baur found herself 
Jountess Montgomery, with a modest 
annual allowance settled on her for life ; 
though how she came by the title or 
who gave it to her the former German 
actress does not seem to think it neces- 
siry to explain. One of the Countess’s 
principal grievances against the Prince 
seems to have been that he was a con- 
firmed drizzler; she says Leopold 
would sit by her hour after hour dili- 
gently and  indefatigably drizzling. 
“There we sat opposite each other at 
a round table in our charming garden 
salon, in the lovely days of June, for 
hours, deadly hours; the tall Prince, 
with the most solemn earnestness, bend- 
ing over his elegant drizzling-box of 
tortoise-shell, carefully picking thread 
after thread out of dirty, cast-off silver 
galloons as earnestly as if his task had 
been to unravel the threads of the fates ; 
I reading out page after page from the 
‘Pearl,’ of the honest Silesian pastor's 
wife, the good Henriette Hanke—which 
appeared anything but precious to me 
at that time—till a cruel yawning fit 
seized me and I jumped up, ran to the 
piano, and in my despair rattled off some 
favorite piece or other ; for at least then 
I could have as many hearty yawns as 
I liked, and was not forced to see my 
strange suitor drizzle with the monoto- 
nous regularity of an automaton or of a 


pricking machine, nor hear the regular 
drowsy tsu-tsrr.” 

It must have been an edifying spec- 
tacle—the Prince of Koburg, the former 
Prince Consort of England and Field 
Marshal of Great Britain, hard at work 
at parfilage. Notwithstanding his pen- 
sion of £50,000 a year from the English 
people, his drizzling was turned to some 
account, for the Countess says during 
the year he remained in England Leo- 
pold earned by drizzling a handsome 
silver soup-tureen, which he, with much 
solemnity, presented to his cousin, Queen 
Victoria, on her eleventh birthday, and 
which is supposed to be kept at Wind- 
sor, being shown with great reverence as 
the gift of the thrifty king of the Belgians. 

Prince Leopold was not the only 
crowned head given to such frivolous 
occupation; for, notwithstanding the 
endeavors of the Duchess de Chateau- 
roux and Madame de Pompadour to 
make a great warrior of Louis XVI., he 
employed much of his time working 
tapestry. We hear of messengers being 
sent in haste to Paris from Versailles for 
silk, wool, canvas, needles, and all the 
necessary things to complete four chair- 
seats the king had resolved to work. 
The Duc de Givres being the expert in 
the fashionable needlework for men of 
the day, was summoned from St. Ouen, 
his princely estate, to be consulted on 
the all-momentous subject of the seats. 
When the messenger arrived from Ver- 
sailles the Duke was sick, and was found 
reclining on a couch of green and gold 
damask, with curtains of the same 
looped back by green ribbons and roses. 
He was wrapped ina wadded robe de 
chambre of green and gold silk, with a 
gray felt hat bordered in green and gold 
and adorned with a green feather ; a 
green and gold coverlet was thrown over 
him, green and gold slippers being on 
his feet ; his green and geld fan lay on 
his green and gold work-table, on which 
also were his implements for appliqué, 
and his tapestry frame lay close at hand. 
But he had strength enough to rouse 
himself from all this green and gold 


after being well bled by his friend, Duc. 


d’Epernon, whose special weakness was 
to use his lancet on his friends. 
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Not a thousand miles from here, 
Two enchanted lakes I know; 
On those lakes of azure clear 
Oft my soul doth sailing go. 
In their limpid deeps I see 
Lights of potent witchery. 


Not so far away as Mars, 
Without any telescope, 
I have found twin elfin stars— 
Star of Peace and Star of Hope; 
And the magic of their rays 
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C. F, Lester. 
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ROFESSOR POLONIUS, the Lin- 

neeus of the drama, divided it feat- 
ly into the following overlapping 
species: “Tragedy, comedy, history, 
pastoral, pastoral-comical, _ historical- 
pastoral, tragical-historical,  tragical- 
comical-historical-pastoral, scene indi- 
vidable, or poem unlimited.” Another 
classification might deal less with sub- 
ject than with treatment. There is what 
could be called the conversational style, 
in which the characters exist rather than 
move, and words speak louder than 
actions. While denying this hybrid the 
distinction of being essentially dramat- 
ic, I would by no means deny it raison 
d’étre, any more than Ishould feel that a 
novel of action rather than of gossipy 
character-study is not fitly published 
as fiction. Whatever interests has an 
artistic right to exist in any shape that 
preserves its interest. Thus the play 
“Shore Acres” is only a realistic bit of 
New England life, so devoid of any 
action, except that of the emotions, that 
when the two brothers fight in the 
light-house one feels a vague sense of 
the almost incongruous. From a-priori 
argument the story has no claim on the 
attention of a theatrical audience ; but 
it holds the usurped throne with such 
serene perfection of charm that it 
creates a special right to a hearing. It 
has something to say. 

Yet, after all, such delights, though in 
the theatre, are not of it. They are dia- 
logues in the flesh, stealing interest and 
picturesqueness through the artifice of 
scenery spread on upreared canvas in- 
stead of mere book paper, and through 
the aid of living voices instead of pen- 
speech. Strictly, the drama demands 
action, action dependent to the mini- 
mum on the side-light, preparation, ex- 
planation, and exaltation of dialogue. 
In its final essence it is a game of chess, 
with three requisites—movement, move- 
ment, and movement. As in chess, too, 
each piece should move consistently, 
with a sharply marked individuality— 
the bishop distinct from the (c)rook ; 
the knight from the plebeian pawn. 


“THE HEART OF MARYLAND” 
By Beaumont Fletcher 





Looking at the drama from this view- 
point, David Belasco, Esq., is a superla- 
tive type of the dramatist. That he may 
be little else, is not to the point. But, 
sooth to say, I never saw a play in 
which there was so much and such con- 
tinued action as his “ Heart of Mary- 
land.” One critic went so far as to say 
that it might be almost altogether done 
in pantomime without escaping the au- 
dience’ understanding. Which is a sug- 
gestive hyperbole. 

A glimpse of the plot will show how 
it is possible to give vigorous action the 
predominance without overstepping the 


Mrs. Leslie Carter 
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Entrance of Alan Kendrick with a Wounded Drummer-boy—Act I. 


bounds of the credible, or even the 
plausible. The play almost observes 
the Unities—those three false goddesses 
of Aristotle’s creation—and the confus- 
ing idolatry of the classicists. The 
Unity of Action is certainly here, as the 
events all spring from the war. The 
Unity of Place is surely observed, the 
first, second, and fourth acts all being 
located at the heroine’s home, “ The 
Lilacs,” the third at a near-by church. 
The Unity of Time is almost kept. For, 
while Aristotle insisted that the time 
of the action should coincide with that 
of the performance, general consent has 
lengthened this Unity to twenty-four 
hours. Mr. Belasco’s play may be 
bounded by thirty-six at the most—an 
afternoon ; the next morning ; its after- 
noon and evening; the next morning. 
But I am not lauding the Unities, which 
Shakespeare and Victor Hugo and count- 
less others have snubbed unconscion- 
ably. I am dragging them in only to 
emphasize Mr. Belasco’s most unusual 





power of compressing much movement 
into little time. 

The story deals with the campaign 
in Maryland under General Hooker. 
Unlike the play ‘“ Shenandoah,” there 
are no battles on the stage. Mr. Belasco 
has preferred to fill his scene with im- 
portant characters, and this has been 
done with a lavish use of prominent 
actors in small parts that is simply daz- 
zling. To compensate for the lack of 
battles on the stage, there are countless 
impressionistic suggestions of warfare in 
the background—even the background 
is an unceasing movement, a kaleido- 
scope! Breathless couriers dash in and 
are shot back with further messages, 
prisoners for exchange halt a moment, 
quick conferences are held, one hears 
the distant tramp of passing infantry, 
a dead march to the soft thud of drums, 
a far-off boom of cannons, the whiz 
and scurry of a battery moving to the 
front and crossing a bridge, and a not 
infrequent use of the overworked instru- 
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ment that imitates horses’ hoofs with 
such untiring fidelity in all war-plays. 

The commander of the Confederate 
forces in possession of Boonesboro is 
(General Hugh Kendrick, whose blind 
jealousy had estranged him from his 
wife. She had left him and taken their 
son Alan with her. The boy grew up 
hating his father, and, on his mother’s 
death, became a soldier, and in due time 
a colonel. On one occasion he had 
caused to be whipped and driven from 
the army one fulton 
Thorpe, who had _ be- 
trayed and deserted a 
Mexican girl. Later 
Alan had been quar- 
tered at Boonesboro, 
where he became affi- 
anced to Miss Maryland 
Calvert, a zealous sym- 
pathizer with the South, 
living with her brother 
and her Aunt Eleanor 
at “The Lilacs.” The 
opposing loyalties of 
the lovers had separat- 
ed them at the outbreak 
of the war. 

At the opening of the 
play Thorpe is found to 
be a Colonel in the Con- 
federacy, though falsely 
supposed by Union gen- 
erals to be in reality 
connected with, and 
sympathetic with, the 
United States Secret 
Service. Maryland Cal- 
verl’s brother Lloyd, 
just out of West Point 
and leal to the Union, 
has been sent, much 
against his will, to act as a spy in his 
own home. Supposing Zhorpe to bea 
Union sympathizer still, he tells him 
that General Hooker is moving up with 
heavy reinforcements for the sore-beset 
post at Charlesville, the adjacent town. 
Thorpe then stops General Kendrick’s 
advance and tells him secretly of Hook- 
er’s plans. Kendrick determines to an- 
ticipate him and exclaims : “I will sur- 
prise Charlesville to-night, and cut that 
garrison to pieces !” 

Young Calvert overhears these words, 
and when Kendrick has moved on 
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General Kendrick 





pleads frantically with Thorpe to let 
him inform the garrison. Thorpe pre- 
tends that they are both suspected and 
unable to move, and ordering Calvert 
back to the house, sets a sentry to keep 
especial watch on him and shoot him if 
he tries to escape. 

Among a band of prisoners to be ex- 
changed appears Alan Kendrick. He 
and Maryland meet, quarrel, and make 
up, while the inevitable plantation song 
is heard in the distance. She pleads 
with him not to fight 
against her people, but 
he refuses, and their 
anger separates them 
again. Thorpe, finding 
Alan among the prison- 
ers, orders that they be 
exchanged at Charles- 
ville, so that in the mid- 
night attack he may be 
killed. But Lloyd over- 
hears again, and, while 
the prisoners are being 
hurried forward, whis- 
pers to Maryland her 
lover’s danger; she 
smothers her anger 
long enough to call 
Alan back and hurried- 
ly warn him of the 
plan; he kisses her 
hand in mute gratitude 
and falls back into line. 
And so does the cur- 
tain. 

The Second Act 
shows “ The Lilacs,” now 
become General Ken- 
drick’s head-quarters. 
The garrison at Charles- 
ville, forewarned by 
Alan, had proved “a rolled-up porcu- 
pine—all quills,” and the General’s at- 
tack had been sharply repulsed. Young 
Calvert has been made his confidential 
secretary and intrusted with a finished 
draft of an all-important map. Calvert 
has secretly made an extra copy, which 
he proposes to try to get into Hooker's 
hands. Now entereth Alan Kendrick, a 
gray coat over his uniform. He has come 
to see Maryland at all hazards, and com- 
pels Lloyd to aid him. Fearing that the 
angry woman will not be willing to see 
her unyielding lover, they agree to de- 
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ceive her into thinking it is some other 
Federal soldier who wants her to aid 
him in seeing his sweetheart. Alan 
goes. Maryland enters and is deaf to 
her brother’s pleading until he, with 
desperate fiction, tells her that the 
waiting soldier must be kept tili after 
the impending battle lest he carry vital 
information to the Union army. Thus 
appealed to, she consents and goes for 
her hat. Lloyd now hurries away on 
his mission, while Thorpe occupies the 
stage. A shot is soon heard and Lloyd 
runs in mortally wounded. He falls 
into the arms of Thorpe, whom he still 
trusts, and tells of his vain attempt to 
pass the lines, but gloats over his one 
success at least—that of saving Charles- 
ville through Maryland’s aid. Soldiers 
now enter in pursuit, and Thorpe, as if 
finishing a desperate struggle, hurls the 
boy into their hands, where he hangs in 
deathly limpness. Thorpe disclaims 
knowledge of his identity, and, seizing 
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Mr. Odell Williams as the Jailer. 


his long hair, lifts to view a ghastly, 
staring face, which one of the soldiers 
recognizes. A cloth isspread, the body 
spilled upon it with a ghoulish thud, 
and carried off to an adjoining room. 
This Poe-ish incident is handled with 
masterly grewsomeness. 

Alan has also been recognized, and is 
now brought in, bound and blindfolded. 
Thorpe and he have a fierce parley and 
the General enters. In a very strong 
scene the remorseful father humiliates 
himself before his son and they are rec- 
onciled. The problem now before the 
father is to clear the son of connection 
with the dead Calvert. He is rejoiced 
at Alan’s claim that he came to see a 
woman, not to spy, and puts him under 
guard in another room. Maryland and 
the General now have their first meeting 
and with bitter reluctance he breaks the 


-news of her brother’s death. There 


could be no finer touch than the wom- 
anliness that makes her first movement 
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one of vague fear, and a timid cry 
of “Aunt Eleanor! Aunt Eleanor!” 
When the General adds that her broth- 
er was shot as a traitor, she whirls on 
him like a tigress, shrieking “It’s a 
lie!” Then in a heart-wringing scene 
she runs the gamut of feminine anguish, 
demanding, arguing, imploring.  Fi- 
nally, hearing that the mysterious sol- 
dier Lloyd wished her to meet, is under 
guard in the next room, she insists that 
he has been trying to 
shift his own blame 
on her dead brother, 
and tells Lloyd’s fic- 
tion for truth. At 
the climax of her 
enfuriated denuncia- 
tion the door opens, 
and the accused 
walks out—it is 
her lover! Utterly 
wrecked in spirit, 
she sinks to the floor 
at his feet, gasping, 
“T didn’t know! I 
didn’t know!” which 
brings down the 


merciful curtain up- 
on one of the inten- 


sest scenes in dra- 
matic literature. 
The Third Act dis- 
closes an old can- 
non-riddled church, 
where the prisoners 
are kept. Among 
them is Alan, whom 
his father, Brutus- 
like, had felt com- 
pelled to court-mar- 
tial. He had been 
condemned to die. 
The opportunity for 
a strong scene when the father conquers 
himself has not been taken, but it would 
doubtless prove only disconcerting. All 
day a fierce battle between the two 
armies had been waging ; General Ken- 
drick has been killed, and the Confed- 
erates are completely surrounded and 
beaten at every point. Thorpe, thus 
left in command, has drunk himself 
into a state of maudlin despair, and in 
delirium sees himself hanged as a trait- 
or by the Union forces, with whom he 
had played double. He laughs drunk- 


A Surreptitious 
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enly at his own ravings, and spurns the 
imagined horror before him with his 
foot, then turns to stagger back to his 
head-quarters in the church. 

Many prisoners had escaped from the 
church through the fact that the con- 
tinuous firing of skirmishers made it im- 
possible for the guards to attract at- 
tention with their own alarms. An 
ex-jailer from Pigwog, Mo: (played 
with elephantine unction by Mr. Odell 
Williams), decides 
that a more eftective 
alarm would be the 
great bell of the 
church. He so in- 
forms the aged sex- 
ton, whose deafness 
is used in a manner 
not offensively new, 
and that worthy 
(whose generally re- 
marked resemblance 
to Shakespeare's 
Grave Digger con- 
sists chiefly in his 
possession of a spade 
and a shaky song) 
apostrophizes his 
bell with affectionate 
regret,somewhat like 
this: “Fer more’n 
sixty year, old bell, 
we’ye been a-ringin’ 
fer weddin’s, ringin’ 
fer christ’nin’s and 
a-ringin’ fer funerals, 
but wenever thought 
we'd have to help kill 
some poor devil 
strikin’ out fer lib- 
erty—did we?” But 
he is afraid to refuse, 
and when, a little 
later, a dash for freedom is made by a 
few prisoners, a wild clangor is heard, a 
hue and cry, then the rattle of musketry, 
and—the prisoners have escaped. But 
not alive. 

Maryland now enters. She has gone 
personally to General Hooker to inter- 
cede for Alan, and she brings from him 
a personal letter asking for a delay, as 
the real accomplice of Lloyd Calvert was 
not Alan but one of Kendrick’s own offi- 
cers. Hearing with dread of the Gen- 
eral’s death she seeks help from Thorpe. 


Embrace—Act iI 








The besotted wretch, seeing himself re- 
ferred to in Hooker's letter, orders Alan’s 
immediate execution in spite of Mary- 
land’s anguish of entreaty. In vicious 
glee he even calls his shackled enemy in 
to taunt him, and finally, as a supreme 
offence, determines to kiss Maryland be- 
fore her helpless lover. Struggling furi- 
ously against his odious embrace, Mary- 
land seizes a bayonet, stuck into a table 
as a crude candlestick, and stabs Thorpe 
again and again, only ceasing to stab 
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to the deaf bellringer. Hearing this 
menace, Maryland seizes a lantern and 
starts up the belfry stairs. There is 
what is called a “dark change,” and when 
the lights return they reveal a bit of 
scenery and stage-carpentry worth going 
far to see. Dark against the still-glim- 
mering sky and the swamp-lands stretch- 
ing to the far horizon, the belfry towers 
to the top of the stage. From beneath 
rise faint cries of alarm, while Maryland 
dashes up the long, winding stairway. 























Maryland Pieads with Colonel Thorpe—Act Ill. 


after he has fallen unconscious to the 
floor. Then she isa timid woman again, 
and, with a gasp of horror at her deed, 
clasps Alan for support. Bethinking her 
soon of her lover’s danger, she releases 
him, and forces him to don Thorpe’s gray 
overcoat and escape. As Alan steps 
out of a window Thorpe recovers con- 
sciousness and calls for help ; a waiting 
sharpshooter hurries in and aims at the 
fugitive. He was a former lover of Mary- 
land’s, and now she sinks at his feet and 
cries, ‘Tom, Tom, it is my heart you 
are aiming at!” The soldier purposely 
fires wild. Then there is a loud outcry 





With a gasp of terror she drops the lan- 
tern and rushes up the last steps just as 
the bell begins toswing. One first soft 
boom has already sounded, when she 
leaps at the tongue of the bell and with 
it swings back and forth, back and forth, 
silencing the clang with her own soft 
hands. Thescene is frankly taken from 
the antediluvian ‘“ Curfew Shall not 
Ring To-night,” but it is so much “ bet- 
tered in the borrowing,” prepared so 
deftly, and realized with such a show of 
real danger, and such picturesque grace 
and zeal, that it must be admitted a new 
and an inspired dramatic sensation. 
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Mr. Kellerd as Colonel Thorpe—Act lil. 


The next act, with a wise seeking after 
relief, is given over to light comedy. Of 
course, Alan leads victorious forces to 
victory, and is reunited to Maryland in 
time to bring the stormy play to a sooth- 
ing end. 

This act has one touch of the grew- 
someness for which Mr. Belasco seems 
especially gifted. Thorpe has been 
brought to “The Lilacs” among an un- 
assorted lot of wounded men. Seeing a 
chance to escape, he is about to steal out 
when he hears the approach of a body of 
men and darts back to his room. The 
soldiers halt before the door. They are 
seeking him. They enter the room, a 
sudden cry is heard off the stage, an 
oath, a fierce scuffle, and Thorpe appears 
for a moment trying to break past the 
guard at the door. Frantic with terror 
he lunges wildly across the barring arm, 
and then is dragged back out of view. 
And that is the end of as hateful a 
wretch as ever played villain. 

When you entangle with this hasty 
sketch half a dozen simultaneous plots 
and complications, each complete in it- 
self, and yet dependent on the others, 


you will see what I mean by a play full 
of action. 

Mr. Belasco’s drama has time for only 
an occasional touch of literary feeling. 
But literary feeling is not everything in 
playwrighting. There are a few touches 
of repressed intensity impressive for 
their very quietness. But fine writing 
and predominant subtilty are for others 
than him. For him the rush and clash 
of men at war and the fierce heroism of 
desperate women. To have succeeded 
in every attempted effect, to thrill the 
audience by a progression of climaxes 
to the most intense excitement: this is 
quite as much as to have accomplished a 
masterpiece of sentiment in blank verse. 

To name the good actors is to cat- 
alogue the whole perfect company. I 
must grace my pages, however, with the 
names of a few worthies like Frank Mor- 
daunt, Esq. ( General Kendrick), in his 
line one of the solidest actors on our 
stage; Mr. Maurice Barrymore, who 


-played Alan with something too much 


of the elocutionist and the poseur ; Cyril 
Scott, Esq., whose light comedy is always 
as grateful and as refreshing as a sum- 
mer shower ; Edward J. Morgan, Esq. 
(Lloyd Calvert), a young man of remark- 
able intensity, who has the making of a 
great actor. The Thorpe of Mr. John E. 
Kellerd was a masterpiece of quiet, re- 
strained, but completely loathsome and 
convincing, villainy. As Maryland Cal- 
vert Mrs. Leslie Carter simply dazed her 
critical enemies. Those that came to 
scoff remained to pay homage. To be 
ridiculously candid, I don’t believe that 
the immortal Sara Bernhardt could have 
gone through the fierce test-furnace of 
this rdle more superbly. Such infinite 
variation in a character monotonously 
melancholy, such enthusiastic perfection 
of detail, such unbombastic fury of grief, 
such erudition in the emotion of her own 
sex! Without being beautiful, Mrs. Car- 
ter is sinuous, graceful, and full of fire. 
She has a tear-drenched voice that goes 
straight to one’s heart, and—if one is a 
susceptible old fool like me—to one’s 
lachrymals. To top my ranting, I will 
say that Mrs. Carter can challenge com- 
parison with the best living actresses, 
though of course she must win more 
than this one victory before she can be 
called their rival. 
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ARTISTS IN 


THEIR STUDIOS 


X.—ELIOT GREGORY 


By W. A. Cooper 


ERY few in the vast crowds that 
surge past the Madison Square 
Building, standing as it does, an 

old landmark, where the two great 
streams of business and _ pleasure, 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue, divide— 
few indeed realize that the common-place 
old building contains one of the quaint- 
est bits of American artistic life in New 
York. I refer to the apartments and 
studio of Eliot Gregory, ar- 
tist and cosmopolitan man 
of the world. 

Out of the very mael- 
strom of the rush and bus- 
tle of business, one is lifted, 
as if by magic, into the calm 
of forgotten things. Soft 
Hastern rugs and heavy 
draperies soften the roar of 
the city into a pleasant mur- 
mur. A stained-glass win- 
dow, covered with lattice 
work from Cairo, filters the 
daylight into an artistic 
gloom. Here amid beauti- 
ful bric-i-brac, the collec- 
tion of many wanderings in 
France, Italy, Spain, and 
the East, Mr. Gregory prac- 
tices his charming art. 

As pupil of Carolus Du- 
ran and Cabanel, Mr. Greg- 
ory suggests but slightly 
his masters’ manners. Of 
the very modern French 
school, which has done so 
much to cultivate our own 
American art, he has been 
fortunate enough to blend 
the dash and brilliancy of 
the impressionist with a 
something of grace and re- 
finement, which has made 
him especially successful in 
the portraiture of women. 

Few artists have been so 
fortunate in so short a ca- 
reer. He has portrayed 


numbers of women whose grace and 
beauty have made them world-famous. 
From Mrs. W. W. Astor, whom he paint- 
ed in Rome (for which sittings one of the 
salons of the splendid Palace Rospigliosi 
was transformed into a studio), down to 
the recently made American duchess, 
there has been an almost uninterrupted 
procession to his studio of those whom 
America may call her fair women. 





Portrait of Mrs. P. Lorillard Ronalds, Jr 
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Blenheim already holds one of this 
artist’s portraits, that of Mrs. Ham- 
mersley, Duchess of Marlborough ; and 
it will shortly contain another by his 
hand. 

West Point has given a place of honor 
to his portrait of the late George Cul- 
lum, who so generously donated his 
large fortune to that place, to build a 
Memorial Hall for the country’s fallen 
heroes. 

And the theatre-going world has seen 
and admired the portrait of Ada Rehan, 
as Katharine, in the foyer of Daly’s 
Theatre. His recent portrait of Lillian 
Russell, shown at the Loan Exhibition 
in New York last fall, was a happy in- 
spiration. She is represented in Greek 
drapery, eminently suited to her beauty, 
and is seated on the rocks by the sea- 
shore. She typifies “Sappho,” queen of 
song. 

A portrait bust, and a half-size figure 
of a woman in marble are the only vis- 
ible results of a winter passed, many 
years ago, in the studio of Renaldi (the 
last surviving pupil of the 
great Canova); and, al- 
though Mr. Gregory never 
followed his first inclina- 
tion, that winter has left 
an indelible imprint on his 
mind and work in the love 
of the classic in art. 

Of a very old New York 
family, this young man en- 
tered, by reason of his 
birth, into New York’s most 
exclusive circle—much 
harder to penetrate, in spite 
of all that is said to the 
contrary, than the inner 
circles of many European 
cities. 

Mr. Gregory, being for- 
tunate enough to be born 
in such surroundings, has 
aught something of high- 
bred distinction from long 
association with ladies of 
his own and other nations, 
and this quality burns like 
a lamp, infusing through all 
his works that refinement 
which is one of their great- 
est charms. 

Although still a young 
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man, he belongs to the epoch when 
American artists were comparatively rare 
in Paris, and when they absorbed their 
art direct from the master presence and 
example. 

Carolus Duran had at that time re- 
ceived a commission from the State to 
paint an apotheosis of Marie de’ Me- 
dici—a ceiling to be placed in one of the 
great salons of the Luxembourg, her 
favorite palace. 

Like the masters of the Renaissance 
in Italy, Duran worked at this, sur- 
rounded by his pupils, who took their 
share of the work under his supervi- 
sion ; and in the corner of the great 
composition, the artist painted a group 
of his pupils. No word-instruction can 
for a moment compare with the daily 
and hourly example that flows from the 
master mind in the course of a great 
work. 

American art, which now stands so 
strongly on its legs, was then a small 
child taking in the life and power at the 
great centre of vitality, Paris, and few 





Lillian Russell. 
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A Cup of Chocolate 


realize how short a space of time it has 
taken for this school to grow to matur- 
ity and fecundate the country for a new 
art life. 

A few days after the opening of the 
Peace Exposition of ’89, Meissonier, 
the President of the Art Commission, 
was asked what was to his mind the 
most astonishing feature of the Exposi- 
tion. 

“The growth of American art,” he 
unhesitatingly replied. ‘ When I look 
back to the few canvases exposed in 78 
and see these rooms full of pictures of 
the highest grade in ’89, lam impressed 
beyond expression.” 

So for ten years Mr. Gregory worked 
at his art in Paris, surrounded by all 
that the capital held of art culture, 
and inspired by the works of a group 
of modern masters, which will in the 
future cause this last twenty-five years 
in France to be called the modern age 
of Pericles. Then Mr. Gregory com- 
menced a series of voyages that took 
him into the remote art centres of 
Spain and Italy, of Germany and Eng- 
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land. To be an artist, above any pecu- 
niary obligation to “boil the pot,” to 
wander over the sacred places of the 
world, to dream in the shadow of the 
Acropolis,.and idle away long sunny 
days on the Nile, is given indeed to 
very few. 

A feature of Mr. Gregory’s very 
versatile talent, which it would be un- 
just to overlook, is the charm and dash 
of his water-colors, made during his 
many wanderings. Known almost en- 
tirely as a portrait painter, few have 
any idea of the fine quality of this ar- 
tist’s work in landscape and marine. 

During one long voyage around the 
Mediterranean, when he was the guest 
of the officers of the Lancaster (at 
that time our flag-ship at that station), 
Mr. Gregory made a large collection of 
marine and figure studies, many of 
them taken in places inaccessible to the 
ordinary tourist. And they form one of 
the most interesting features of a visit 
to his studio. 

Unlike Sargent, Knight, Dannat, 
Abbey, and so many other American 
painters, Mr. Gregory realized that 
the place for an American to practise 
his art was in America—in his own 
home; and few have had less cause 
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to regret loyalty to their native land. 
For, appreciated from the first, he has 


seen his reputation grow with each 
year, and now occupies an enviable 


place among the portrait painters of 
his day and school. 

Owing to very delicate health, Mr. 
Gregory has always been unwilling to 
take pupils, though often urged to do 
so; and it is to be regretted that a 
younger generation will not profit by 
instructions from one so capable. 

One of the latest productions of this 
painter is a delightfully simple, yet 
spirited, portrait of Mrs. P. Lorillard 
Ronalds, Jr. (of which we give a print), 
in a half-fanciful costume, a big Gains- 
borough hat and demi-toilet. The 
figure in black stands sharply out 
against a cream-colored ground, and 
the whole is invested with the subtile at- 
mosphere of an arch woman of spirit 
and fun. 

During a recent visit to Washington, 





Mr. Eliot Gregory. 
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Mr. Gregory painted a charming por- 
trait in water-color of Mrs. Sam How- 
land (born, Belmont), of New York, who 
lives in the great house made fa- 
mous by Frelinghuysen and Whitney, 
and later by Wanamaker, and now 
transformed by Mr. Howland into a 
modern palace of luxury and art. This 
lady gave up her music-room and sat 
there to him, and there also he had the 
privilege of painting several of the 
pretty women of Washington. 

One corner of his studio, of which we 
show a print, is consecrated to the East- 
ern collection made by Mr. Gregory 


-during several journeys to the Orient 


—-a hareem window of wooden lattice 
lights a divan running around the two 
sides of a room, and above and around 
are the arms and stuffs, lamps and in- 
laid furniture. A most exquisite mother- 
of-pearl table is the gift of the Khedive’s 
secretary, whose portrait Mr. Gregory 
painted eighteen months ago in Cairo. 
New York has, so far, had 
very few cosmopolitan sa- 
lons ; the very idea is for- 
eign to our American spirit. 
So for that reason Mr. Greg- 
ory should have an almost 
exclusive claim to distinc- 
tion ; for there in the last 
few years most that Europe 
has sent us of distinguished 
and talented people have 
met the fashion and brains 
of New York. Here Car- 
mencita danced and Calvé 
presided at the tea- table. 
Mr. Gregory has received in 
his charming circle what 
Paul Bourget would call the 
cosmopolis of talent, and in- 
vitations to his little recep- 
tions are as eagerly accept- 
ed by the artistic, as by the 
fashionable, world. 

It is curious that in spite 
of many careers — perhaps 
not all as brilliant as Mr. 
Gregory's, but quite as suc- 
cessful financially—one still 
hears the old cry, that Amer- 
ica does not appreciate her 
own artists, does not pat- 
ronize her native talent. I 
put the question squarely to 
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Coquetterie. 


Mr. Gregory and his answer was such 
a complete and broad reply to this old 
wail that I give it in his own lan- 
guage : 

“Tt is false!” hesaid. “ Let the talent 
exist and the demand is as sure to fol- 
low as the night follows the day. This 
great country is not a stepmother to her 
children, neglects no talent, forgets no 
one worthy of her notice. The idea of 
unappreciated talent comes from the 





numerous class of very young men who, 
having talent, went abroad, and, from fi- 
nancial or family reasons, were obliged 
to return home after a year, or perhaps 
two, passed in study. A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing, we all know, and 
these youths thought they had solved 
the deepest problems of art, and came 
back to teach the older generations how 
to paint ; their failure was quick and last- 
ing, and bitter was their cry of native 
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talent neglected and foreign art patron- 
ized. 

“Art as it is taught abroad is not as- 
similated in a year or two. It is a slow 
crowth, and a young man must grow up 
in the schools and inhale its breath of 
life, and in long, deep inspirations ; he 
must fall and rise again and struggle on, 
intent on a high aim, regardless of fail- 
ure, and also regardless of premature 
success. Many men of talent have 
missed a brilliant future in art from the 
praises of indiscreet friends and the 
consequent relaxation of their will and 
effort—a sitting down in contentment 
over work but begun. When there is 
not constant improvement in any branch 


of art there isa retrograding movement. 
No one stands still. No one can afford 
to rest on his oar. 

“One of the saddest sights in art is 
the once worshipped master who has 
stood still, and has been passed in the 
race and neglected for fresher, or per- 
haps less worthy, talent. 

“The history of art is but another 
verification of the great theory of selec- 
tion and survival of the fittest, of the 
pitiless crowding out of the unfit and 
the careless. 

‘Learn the lesson, young man ; learn 
slowly. Aim high, do not rest contented 
with achievement, however good; for 
contentment is the beginning of decay.” 





Mr. Gregory's Studio. 
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X.—G. W. CHADWICK 


By Rupert Hughes 


, HAT formidable tyrant, 
General Consent, has 
given Mr. Chadwick a 
place among the very 
foremost of the fore- 
most American com- 
posers. If one fault 
is supreme among my 
many, it is doubtless 
excess and catholicity 
of enthusiasm. But 
in Mr. Chadwick’s case 
I cannot coax myself 
into accord even with the general enthu- 
siasm. He is certainly not for compari- 
son with MacDowell in respect of orig- 
inality, courage, fervor, or erudition ; he 
has not the Mozartian fluency and spon- 
taneity of melody that mark Wilson G. 
Smith ; he lacks Johann H. Beck’s un- 
flinching devotion to obscurity with high 
ideals rather than a cheap popularity, for 
he will write pot-boilers ; his academic 
qualities have not the deep conviction 
of Arthur Foote ; his songs (in which he 
is most prolific) cannot challenge com- 
parison with the sweeping passion and 
essential lyric fire of Ethelbert Nevin, 
who must be considered one of the great- 
est song-writers of all time), or the rich- 
ness and subtility of C. B. Hawley or 
Margaret Ruthven Lang. In this (to 
me unusual) arraignment I refer only to 
the general quality of his work. I should 
hate to deny that in certain instances he 
has reached a very high plane indeed. 
But to me he must remain a man of 
much talent and industry, and little of 
the sacred fire of genius. 

The only orchestral work of Mr. Chad- 
wick’s that Ihave ever heard performed 
is his “Lily Nymph.” The very name 





* This series began in the May (1895) number. The 
musicians discussed have been Ethelbert Nevin, Dudley 
Buck, E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, C. B. Hawley 
and W.H. Neidlinger, The Cleveland Colony (Wilson G. 
Smith, Johann H. Beck, James H. Rogers, etc.), Bruno 
Oscar Klein, Horatio W. Parker, and the Women Com- 
posers (Mrs. Beach, Miss Lang, Mrs. Rogers, etc.), Por- 
traits, autographs in fac-simile, and exampies of the 
music of the composers have been given in almost every 
case. 





of it is ominous of a weak conception ; 
the proof of the pudding left a bad 
taste. These august columns have be- 
fore been freighted with my tear-stained 
pleadings that the adolescent school of 
American music beware of the namby- 
pamby as the deadliest poison known 
to art. What is bad counterpoint and 
clumsy form in music, to a sickly idea 
consistently, even if correctly, carried 
out? If Americans forsake their pro- 
verbial sense of humor, and attitudinize 
and lisp over dainty flower-songs in 
which the little honeysuckle is cruelly 
deserted by her fickle lover the bee, and 
the like ; what boots it that a few silly 
languishers flutter and simper, ‘‘ How 
nice! how lovely!” If Mr. Chadwick 
writes a piano-piece and givesit the title 
“Please Do! ” [sic(k)], the more consist- 
ent it is with its title the worse slush it is. 
If we attain even to perfection in this 
dudish effeminacy, why, the question 
still arises, where are we “at”? Is it 
possible that music is so gentle an art 
that all its writers are going to evolve into 
lady-like persons? Are we on the road 
to the stage of English painting which 
finds its climax in “Don’t Cry” and 
“Playing Grandpa”? Heaven send 
cowboy barbarism first! 

The “Lily Nymph”—the very pen 
winces (or minces ? ) at writing the words 
—is called by its author, Arlo Bates, 
Esq., who ought to know better, a 
“Dramatic Poem.” There is a chance 
here for some of the destructive criti- 
cism that objected to “The Holy Roman 
Empire,” because it was not holy, not 
Roman, and not an empire. The poem 
shows the lyric genius and sense of the 
ridiculous of a Willard Spenser, the 
perpetrator of “ Princess Bonnie” and 
the “Little Tycoon,” who like that other 
writer of great operas, Wagner, is his 
own librettist. The poem in hand opens 
on a night in the Black Forest. There 
is a lake here and it is dotted with white 
water-lilies, which, we are surprised 
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Mr. Chadwick 


enough to learn, are really young ladies 
under some unexplained spell. 

The orchestral prelude opens with 
that vague effort to rattle around with- 
out committing itself, frequent in pre- 
ludes. Then Sir Albrecht enters on 
horseback with a group of mounted re- 
tainers. One of the charms of such a 
presentation as this work is meant for, 
is that the lake of lilies and the cavaliers 
are in fact a huge amphitheatrical 
group of prim chorus men and women 
in conventional evening dress. Sir Al- 
brecht, two knights, and the principal 
lilies sit out on the dashboard of the 
orchestra, as it were, in conventional 
evening dress. When any of the char- 
acters is overcome by his emotion he 
rises from his chair and expresses him- 
self at the top of his voice. When he 
is silent with grief, or it is someone 
else’s turn to sing, he subsides into his 
chair. This is why the cantata usually 


makes the judicious grieve. An oratorio 
is bad enough, but there one hears the 
declamation of familiar scriptural sen- 
tences. The plots are household knowl- 
edge, and the apprehension of one word 
from the inarticulate singers suggests 
the whole sentence. 


In cantatas, how- 
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ever, one simply sits in dazed but polite 
attention, enjoying an occasional strain 
or achorus, perhaps, but utterly at aloss 


to understand what it is all about. To 
follow with a libretto is a nuisance ; not 
to do so,is confusion. But our mutton 
is getting cold. 

In the “ Lily—” etc., the knights (in 
dress-suits) enter on horseback (rise), 
singing these ineffable gems of thought 
to a jerky tune: 


Tramp, tramp—tramp, tramp—our horses 
80, 

Tramp, tramp—threading—the darkness slow. 

And yet, when the moon shall rise, eager we 
ride, 

Since joyful our master speeds on to his bride, 

Since joyful our master speeds on, 

Speeds on—to—his bride ! 


A pleasant reminiscence of “Die 
Wacht am Rhein” brightened the music 
here, then the lilynymphs were heard 
faintly humming, which was a neat ef- 
fect. Whereupon an altitudinous and 
loose-jointed English barytone (who 
furnished much unintentional amuse- 
ment in the serious parts of the bur- 
lesque “The Gaiety Girl,” and should 
never have left it) gathered himself 
erect and bellowed : 


Hark! hark! what sound awakes, 
Music the silence breaks ! 


Then there is more humming and 
some graceful fairy music in the orches- 
tra, and the dryads enter hunting the 
elves; whereupon the elves (i.¢., the 
sopranos) rise and sing what is possibly 
the supreme idiocy of the work : 


Light as mote—in the beam, 

As they float—as they gleam, 

Do they hasten to find us, 

Do they hasten to find us. 

If we tease them, still we please them ; 

Still they follow, by hill and hollow, 

In embraces to bind us, 

They hasten to find us, 

In embraces to bi-i-ind us, in embraces to-o 
bi-ind us. 


Then the knights join in : 


Hark, hark, the wood-sprites call, 
List to the musical murmurs that fall. 


The dryads hasten to add: 


By leafy ways to meet them, 
We haste to find and greet them, 











And thus they go it all together, 
helter-skelter, for ten solid pages, in a 
manner that speaks better for the com- 
poser’s counterpoint than for his sense 
of the ridiculous. The ghastly drollery 
of “if we tease them still we please 
them,” and the other rivalling stupidi- 
ties are bandied about in repetitions 
ad infinitum et ad nauseam. When the 
singers are done with the torture, the 


orchestra quotes the wood-scene in 
“ Siegfried ” with slight liberties. This 


ends the first scene. 

In the recent operatic success, “ H'in- 
sel und Gretel,” the superstitious peo- 
ple were children and peasants, and 
the delicate wit of the librettist and the 
composer kept the work within the 
bounds of sanity. But imagine sane 
people undergoing the strain of writing, 
composing, and listening to, such maun- 
derings as that of these supposedly 
able-bodied knights : 


What are the lilies that we sleeping see 
Who dance to-night in jocund revelry ? 
They are lilies enchanted, 
By the lake-spirit planted, 
White as the stars in their bloom ; 
But on midsummer even 
Is the elfin spell riven, 
Aud they dance—they 
dance in the gloom. 


dance—and they 


Then follows some cheap melodra- 
matic stuff with tremolo shudders in 
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the orchestra. The English barytone 
moaned forth about the’ fatal beauty ” 
of the lilynymphs, and the lake spirit 
whose “charm worketh harm.” To 
which the Second Knight replied : 


But all passion, all passion is vain, 

All passion is vain, 

They will love not again, 

Since love would consume them like fire, 
And one for them are death and desire. 
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It’s a pity that this last expression 
(the one decent line in the “ poem”) 
should share the prevailing metrical un- 
certainty. 

We hear much more about the harm- 
charm, and the tenor (Sir Albrecht) pours 
out his courage in true Italian style, 
with a fine persistence in the realms of 
high G A B, then the whole force falls to 
yelling impartially, “O knight, beware 
the spell!” and “O knight, beware tle 
fatal charm. Flee ere it work thee 
harm.” To which the knight strangely 
persists that “no charm hath power to 
work me harm,” and a general cater- 
waul ends the scene. 

The next brings the lilynymphs to life, 
amidst a mixture of graceful music and 
song of the Moody and Sankey style. 
An instrumental intermezzo is supposed 
to represent their dance, and makes use 
of all the stock in trade of fairy music 
with good effect. Then the modest 
lilynymphs proceed in .a new-womanly 
way to woo the knights : 


Oh, yield to beauty’s magic spell ; 
Are we not fair ? 

Then, gallant knights, love us well, 

And forever love well. 


The scene ends with these words: 


And forever, love well, love us well, gal- 
lant knights, love well, love well (love well), 


love well, gallant knights, and for ever, love 
us well (fare thee well), love us well, love us 
well, gallant knights, love well (farewell), 
love well, gallant knights, love us well, and 
forever love us well (love well), gallant 
knights, love us well (love well), farewell, 
love us well. 


This quotation is verbatim, and the 
author and composer are still at large! 
The fourth scene revealed the leading 
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Lily Nymph (enacted by the explosive 
Mme. De Vere-Sapio), and with the 
characteristic lilynymph modesty she 
sang : 


Fairest of all the white daughters 

Lloomed I as pure, as pure as the snow. 

Ah! man may not see but to love me, 
And will by my glances is slain. 

But the power ofa spell is above me, 
And hearts break with turbulent pain. 


A friend of mine suggests that equal 
relevancy would permit the last line 
to be, 


And coal at six dollars a ton. 


But the rhyme prevents. She decides 
that she cannot love, since “one for me 
are death and desire.” But after much 
resistance she yields—as who would not 
to a lover with such poetic wooing as 
this : 


Maiden most fair, I adore thee ! 

Such spell has thy beauty cast o’er me, 

O stay, though but,for one moment it be, 
O stay, O stay, I love thee, I love thee, 
My heart burns for thee, for thee ; 

I love thee, sweet ranger, 

Far more than my breath. 


Several times he tells her that he loves 
her more even than his breath, and 
they warble a cadenza in the fine old 
Italian style, and attain and retain a 
high degree of altitude, volume, and 
passion, which might be effective if the 
words were not these (the chorus shout- 
ing the while a constant “Beware, be- 
ware !”); 


Love’s raptures so our hearts are filling, 
All else is lost in joy so thrilling. 

Ah, what is death beside this bliss, 

Who would not dare doom for this kiss ? 


There is one last shriek, ‘“ A-ah, 
love!” and “they sink in rapturous em- 
braces,” a startling dénouement for a 
cantata, after which tke other li'y- 
nymphs very properly retire, singing : 


He c.asps her with kisses (!) 

Her ruby lips staining, 

In joyfullest blisses, 

Hearts know no restraining, 

Delirious embracing, delirious embracing. 
While sadly, sadly, sadly retracing 

Our way down the waters 

We go, the lake’s daughters. 
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The Fifth Scene describes the dawn 
with orchestral and local paraphrases of 
Wagner, and of Grieg’s “ Dawn” in the 
“Peer Gynt” Suite. The Sixth con- 
tains a ponderous solo by the malig- 
nant Lake Spirit. It might be almost 


impressive in a nursery with its 


Again my spells have power, 
Now comes the morning hour. 


Scene VII. introduces the guilty lovers 
again. Albrecht sings asong “ Heart’s 
dearest thou,” which is a pleasant re- 
minder of George Grossmith’s delicious 
burlesque ballad, “O thou of my 
thou!” Albrecht asks her merely to 
lean on his breast “and only think of 
this sweet rapture so divine.” But she, 
above petty grammar in her grief, sings: 


Too late ! too late ! soon will be sleeping 
The lilies all, save I alone, save I alone. 


Then there is a passionate duet or in- 
discriminate hash of “Too late,” “ Ah 
woe!” and “ Heart's dearest thou,” with 
a liberal sprinkling of “Farewell’s!” 
Then she sinks into the lake (her chair) 
with a cry “I for thee am slain ” (pro- 
nounced “slyne” by Mme. Sapio). 
Whereupon the frantic Albrecht flings 
himself in after her—that is, he sits 
down, carefully arranging his coat-tails. 
Fhen the chorus-folk have it to them- 
selves, their chief regret seeming to be 
one certainly not shared by the audi- 
ence : 


He is gone, and no longer our pleading can 
hear. 


There is a genuinely fine outburst for 
a page by the orchestra and a whole 
epilogueful of ‘“Farewell’s” for six 
pages, after which the exhausted audi- 
tor was glad of the open air. 

The work did not really get even its 
slender dues at the hand of the orches- 
tra, which displayed an independence of 
dictation that might have been com- 
mendable in politics, but was confusing 
musically. The conductor, Frank G. 
Dossert, Esq., was quite unable to con- 
trol his forces and was usually trying 
desperately to strike an average be- 
tween the varying opinions on tempo 
held by the chorus and the orchestra. 
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He was hardly a Henry Clay at Compro- 
mise, however, and the result was the 
worst jumble I ever listened to. 

This discussion of the “ Lily Nymph” 
may seem flippant and unfair, but it is 
done in all seriousness, because Amer- 
ican composers seem to be drifting into 
a perfect maelstrom of this skimmed 
milk and sweetened water that not even 
children would ery for. It is ghastly to 
think of a composer of experience and 
ability squandering and perverting his 
talents to such uses. Better a thousand 
pot - boiling Bowery tunes and topical 
songs than such a cantata as this “ Lily 
Nymph,” and the countless others as 
bad and worse (Heaven save the mark !) 
in the opus-lists and in the desks of 
many American music-writers. The 
better the music, the more pitiable the 
result. This way lies hissing and re- 
proach. 

This, as I have regretfully admitted, 
is the only orchestral work of Mr. Chad- 
wick’s I have ever heard. Where he 
shook loose from the “ poem,” he usu- 
ally showed great contrapuntal skill and 
much proficiency in _ orchestration, 


though neither here nor in his other 
work can I find traces of a real individ- 


uality. He is strongly eclectic. 

His reputation doubtless rests chief- 
ly on his two symphonies, a number 
of concert overtures, and many pieces 
of chamber music, which are much 
praised. Mr. Chadwick was born at 
Lowell, Mass., November 13, 1854. His 
parents were American, and it was not 
till 1877, after studying with Eugene 
Thayer in Boston, and teaching music 
in the college at Olivet, Mich., that 
Mr. .Chadwick studied for two years 
at Leipzig, under Jadassohn and Rein- 
ecke, and later at Munich for a year 
under Rheinberger. In 1880 he re- 
turned to America and settled in Bos- 
ton, where he has since lived, as organ- 
ist, teacher, and conductor. 

Among his few works for the piano, 
are ‘*Six Characteristic Pieces,” op. 7. 
The “Reminiscence of Chopin” is an 
interesting and skilful chain of partial 
themes and suggestions from Chopin. 
The “Etude” is a monotonous study 
in a somewhat Schumannesque man- 
ner, with a graceful finish. The “ Con- 
gratulation ” is a cheerful bagatelle ; the 
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“Trish Melody” is sturdy, simple, and 
fetching; but the “Scherzino” is a 
hard bit of humor with Beethoven man- 
nerisms, lacking all the master’s unction. 
After a dreary scramble of two pages, 
there is an intermezzo of warmer treat- 
ment, and then, for some inexplicable 
reason, the first two pages are repeated 
without the slightest alteration, except 
for a few measures of finale. The pre- 
viously regretted “ Please Do! ” finishes 
this opus. 

There are two “Caprices” that are 
bright and nothing more, and three 
excellent waltzes, of which the third is the 
best. It is a dreamy, tender work on a 
theme by “B. J. L.,” which refers, I 
presume, to Mr. B. J. Lang. 

Mr. Chadwick has done a vast amount 
of part-song writing. His “Lovely 
Rosabelle” is for chorus and orchestra, 
and is marked with many original effects. 
His “ Reiterlied ” is superbly joyful. A 
setting of Lewis Carroll's immortal 
“Jabberwocky ” shows much rich humor 
of the college glee-club sort. There is 
an irresistibly humorous episode where 
the instrument of destruction goes 
“ snicker snack,” and a fine hilarity at 


**O frabjous day 
Callooh, callay,” 
He chortled in his joy. 


It is no faint praise to say of the re- 
spected Mr. Carroll that he is almost as 
funny in his humorous intent as Mr. 
Arlo Bates is in his serious moods. 

What would part-song writers do if 
the Vikings had never been invented? 
Where would they get their wild 
choruses for men, with a prize to the 
singer that makes the most noise? Mr. 
Chadwick falls into line with “The Vi- 
king’s Last Voyage,” which gives him 
a very high place among writers in this 
form. He has also a robustious “Song 
of the Viking,” and an excellent Dedica- 
tion Ode to the pregnant words of Rev. 
H. B. Carpenter, besides two cantatas 
for mixed voices, “Phoenix Expirans” 
and “The Pilgrims.” And his comic 
opera, “ Tabasco,” must be mentioned, 
as well as an enormous mass of sacred 
music, which, I confess, I had not the 
patience to study. The flesh was will- 
ing, but the spirit was weak. 

Among Mr. Chadwick’s songs are a 
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volume of Breton melodies harmonized 
with extreme simplicity. Others are 
“Gay Little Dandelion,” which is good 
enough of its everlasting flower-song 
sort; “In By-gone Days” and “ Re- 
quest,” which, aside from one or two 
flecks of art, are trashy ; and two child- 
ish namby-pambies, ‘“ Adelaide” and 
“The Mill.” “A Bonny Curl” catches 
the Scotch-ton faithfully. “The Rose 
Guerdon ” is insipid, and his Egyptian 
“Lament” from “Ben Hur” is trash 
of the purest ray serene. 

Mr. Chadwick usually succeeds, how- 
ever, in catching foreign flavors. His 
“Song from the Persian” is one of his 
best works, and possibly the very best is 
his “Sorais’ Song,” to Rider Haggard’s 
splendid words. It has an epic power 
and a wild despair. Up to the flippancy 
of its last measures, it 1s quite inspired, 
and one of the strongest of American 
songs. The “ Danza” is captivating and 
full of novelty. “Green grows the 
Willow,” is a burden of charming pathos 
and quaintness, though principally a 
study in theme-management. ‘ Allah,” 
however, is rather Ethiopian than Ma- 
hommedan. His “ Bedouin Love Song” 
has little Oriental color, but is full of 
rush and fire, with a superb ending. It 
is the best of the countless settings of 
this song. I wish I could say the same 
of his “Thou art so like a Flower,” but 
he has entirely missed the intense re- 
pression of Heine, and gives instead a 
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sickly sweetishness. Thus where the 
sorrow “gashes” the poet’s heart, the 
careless musician changes abruptly to a 
brilliant major! “The Sea King” mur- 
ders Barry Cornwall’s grim glee most 
barbarously, the song possessing no 
more art, and less catchiness, than the 
notorious “‘ Sexton,” who “gathers them 
in, yes, gathers them in!” “King 
Death ” is in the same style, with a more 
elaborate accompaniment. 

The “ Serenade ” displays an interest- 
ing rhythm ; “The Miller’s Daughter ” 
is tender, and “A Warning ” is delight- 
fully witty. One regrets, however, that 
its best points were previously used in 
Schumann’s perfect folk-song, ‘ Wenn 
ich frith in den Garten geh’.” Mr. Chad- 
wick has two folk-songs of his own, 
however, which are superb. ‘He Loves 
Me” is a tender cradle-song-like bit 
of delicious color. The “Lullaby” is a 
genuinely interesting study in this 
overworked form. “The Lily”—not 
the nymph—has the passionate per- 
fection of Chaminade, and “Sweet 
Wind that Blows” isa fine frenzy. The 
“Nocturne” would be dainty enough 
and strong enough with its one good 
climax, if Ethelbert Nevin had not set 
the same thing to music, with the final- 
ity of genius and a very wildfire of 
passion. “ Before the Dawn” has some 
of Mr. Chadwick’s best work ; it is espec- 
ially marked by a daring harmonic—you 
might say—impasto. 


OF HONOR 


By M. Carrie Hyde 


wy ADAME GREEN- 

f WOOD'S Young 
School 
was fashionable 


Ladies’ 


and choice. The 

only criticism that 

could possibly have been made against 

it, was a propensity among the young 

ladies to gather about the front win- 

dows out of school hours when a cer- 

tain young man or certain young men 
passed. 

Among these gay young passers was 

Fenwick Hudson. One day he had the 


audacity to lift his hat to the broad 
window group of pretty faces staring 
out at him, but a shrewd-eyed teacher 
caught him in the act, twitched down 
the shade and ruled that no front win- 
dow was to be looked out of for the 
rest of the term. Still this did not pre- 
vent the young ladies from discovering 
that the shunted hero was the son of 
Consul Hudson, heir to a considerable 
fortune and a great favorite in society. 
Ellen, the chambermaid, through whom 
much of this information came, pro- 
nounced “favorite” with an impres- 
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sively long “i,” and 
certified the state- 
ment with the as- 
surance that her 
brother Henry, the 
cabman, often drove 
him to the “ foinest 
parties out.” 

This description 
but increased the 
deep interest Hazel 
Derigo had taken in 
the: tall, fair hero 
since the window 
incident. There was 
a touch of the hidalgo in her composi- 
tion; she resented the front- window 
ostracism and immediately wrote her 
father to please come home and let her 
come out ; she was quite old enough and 
had exhausted the merits of the school, 
to say nothing of its accomplishments 
and finishings. In reply he sent her an 
exquisite full-dress pink gown from Par- 
is and begged her to stay patiently at 
school for a few months longer, when he 
would have settled an affair of honor and 
could return to give his attention to her. 

Hazel pursed her red lips, wished 
that her mother were living, and glanced 
through the small side-window of her 
private room to the pavement below. 
Someone was passing : it was Fenwick. 
There was an inadvertent passage of 
eyes. A contraband acquaintance had 
begun. Dignified, coy, and modest, it 
continued day after day. 

One afternoon Fenwick, going by as 
usual, sent to the small 
side-window a glance so 
sober and reticent that 
it left Hazel affronted 
and disturbed. What 
had gone wrong? what 
had happened? Of 
course, it didn’t matter ; 
still—and over and over 
the questions repeated 
themselves to her. At 
five-o’clock tea they 
eould not be banished, 
and at last she took ref- 
uge with them in her 
own room. An hour 
later Pauline Herald, 
omitting even a tap up- 
on the door, walked in. 


To lift his hat. 


Through the small side-window. 
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“Hazel Derigo,” she cried, ‘“ what 
do you think this morning paper says? 
One of the maids lent it to us.” 

“IT have no idea what it says,” Hazel 
answered, wearily ; “I never see a daily 
paper.” 

“You know that Fenwick Hudson 
who is always going by here? Well, 
it says he’s engaged to Madeline Thorn- 
ton.” 

“Who is she?” Hazel asked, quickly, 
and trying not to seem startled. 

“Goodness, Hazel! You're awfully 
white, and there’s more to come.” 

“Tm not white,” said Hazel, valiantly ; 
“only, do hurry.” ‘ 

Pauline looked at Hazel, sighting her 
next verbal shot with great care. 

“Tt seems his father is to fight a duel 
with your father.” 

“‘T don’t believe it. They don’t know 
each other. What nonsense.” 

Pauline thrust the paper into Hazel’s 
trembling hand. 

“See for yourself, then. There they 
are already laid out in cold lead.” 

Hazel’s dark, expanding eyes swept 
over this little item : 


‘*It is privately rumored that a duel is 
pending between the well-known Consul 
Hudson and General Derigo.” 


‘‘Isn’t General Derigo your father?” 
pursued the insatiable Pauline. 

‘. 

«* And Consul Hudson his father ? ” 

“Yes,” and Hazel’s eyes flashed. ‘It’s 
copied from some old 
foreign paper, and they- 
’re often mistaken.” 

At the same moment 
her heart seemed turn- 
ing to stone. The allu- 
sion her father had made 
to “an affair of honor ” 
came swiftly to her 
mind. 

“Very well, have it 
just as you please, but 
the girls downstairs be- 
lieve it fast enough ; 
they say that if you ~ 
weren't to be so awful 
rich when your father 
dies or duels himself to 
death, Madame Green- 
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wood wouldn’t have you in the school 
another day from the disgrace of it.” 

This thrust was from the poorest to 
the wealthiest girl in the school ; from 
the plainest to the prettiest—a spark 
of long smouldering venom that had 
burst into flame. 

Hazel seemed not to have heard this 
fusillade ; her eyes had caught another 
item in the “ society column.” 


‘¢Among those who will assist the Presi- 
dent and his wife in receiving this evening are 
Miss Bank, Miss James, Miss Sara Hoard, 
and Miss Madeline Thornton.” 


It was the last name that interested 
Hazel. She brought her white teeth 
down upon her red lips, paling again, 
but instantly recovering. 

“Someone else may want the paper; 
take it with you,” she said, and opening 
the door she almost 
thrust Pauline out into 
the hall. 

“Is she crying? What 
is she doing?” whispered 
half a dozen of the young- 
est girls crouching in the 
hall and trying to get a 
glimpse of Hazel as she 
opened the door. 

“Crying? My,no. I 
should say not,” and Pau- 
line rubbed the shoulder 
by which she had been 
hurried from Hazel’s 
room. 

“I won’t hear a word against Hazel,” 
cried an older student; “she is the 
sweetest, best, and most lovable of all of 
us. I wish I knew one-half as much 
about music and languages as she does. 
It won’t do any harm if her father does 
fight a duel. In some places it is quite 
the thing, don’t you know.” 

The other young ladies did not know ; 
but they rambled off with the last 
speaker, leaving Pauline and the paper, 
while on the other side of the hall-door 
stood Hazel, her fingers still clinging to 
the knob as a thousand wild ideas for 
preventing the duel swept into her mind. 
One thought was to cable a peremptory 
message to her father, but there was yet 
the great hope that the duel was only a 
newspaper fabrication. Another thought 


“Is she crying?’ 
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was to write Fenwick Hudson a note, 
requesting his active interference ; but 
she did not know his address. She 
must see him, she must impress him 
with her growing conviction that this 
absurd duel must be forever postponed. 
She unclasped her slim fingers from the 
knob and paced her room in her increas- 
ing anxiety. All at once her shattered 
thoughts fitted into place and a plan was 
formulated. Fenwick Hudson’s fiancée 
would be at the reception, and if she 
were there he would be there too. She, 
Hazel Derigo, would go to the reception, 
and if all other help failed she would 
appeal to the President himself to pre- 
vent the duel officially. Her eyes glowed 
and her cheeks were like twin roses as 
she stepped promptly to the electric-bell 
and rang it for Ellen. 

Ellen answered, courtesying, quite out 
of breath in her haste to obey the call 
of her favorite, Miss De- 
rigo. 

“ Ellen.” 

‘* Yes, miss.” 

“T must go to the 
President's reception to- 
night. Won’t you go 
with me?” 

**To the President's re- 
ception? Bless me, Miss 
Derigo!” - 

“Yes. You will go 
with me in a cab and wait 
for me in the hall. Ill 
try notto be long. You'll 
come, won't you?” this 
most sweetly persuasive. 

“Yes, miss. But what'll Madame 
Greenwood be saying ?” 

“Tm not going to ask her. She need 
not know anything about it. We'll 
leave here about nine o'clock by the 
servants’ passage, and we may be back 
by soon after ten.” 

“Td love to be doing you the favor, 
miss, but I’m thinking my place won't 
be worth much if I’m found out,” re- 
sponded Ellen. 

“There are plenty of places for both 
you and me if we are found out; Til 
see to that,” said Hazel. “ And my going 
is all right. I may be the means of 
putting off something that will cost one 
or two lives. Indeed, I would willingly 
tell Madame Greenwood if it weren’t im- 








portant to keep 
the matter qui- 
et; and for you, 
whatever hap- 
pens, I will 
make it all 
right, Ellen, I 
truly will,” and 
she caught the 
honest Ellen’s 
hands in her 
_ own, looking at 
i her with eyes in 

4, which tears 
be shone. 

‘Indeed, dear 
Miss Derigo, 
you have me 
like wax. [ll 
serve you faith- 
ful and be waiting at nine just outside 
the alley gate. Ill see to taking the 
key, too, so we won’t be locked out.” 

“You are a treasure!” exclaimed 
Hazel, wiping her eyes. “I feel so much 
better. Now go, and don’t forget ;” and 
she put her out the door almost as per- 
emptorily as she had shed Pauline 
Herald. 

A very genuine headache excused 
Hazel’s absence at dinner, and at eight, 
with locked door and lights low, she 
began her toilet. For a few moments 
the pretty pink evening gown diverted 
her thoughts, and she lingered over the 
last touches, wishing her hot-headed, 
passionate father were there to see how 
well his choice became her. Then she 
shivered, as the anxiety which led to 
ii her wearing it came sharply back to 
her. 

“Miss Derigo !” 

It was a soft though burrish whisper 
through the key-hole. 

“Yes, Ellen.” 

“Tt’s toime, an’ there’s not a body in 
the hall or passage to say you.” 

* All right ; just go on and I will join 
you in two seconds ;” and fastening a 
mackintosh over her shoulders and a 
sombre head-wrap over her soft black 
hair, she rustled quickly through the 
hall and down the back stairway and 
safely joined Ellen outside the alley 
gate. 

“Faith, miss, but you can be spry,” 
whispered Ellen. 





The pink gown diverted her thoughts. 
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“Tt is provoking to have my heart go 
so like a trip-hammer,” Hazel replied, 
pressing her hand to her side. 

“Tf ye don’t moind, miss, I'll just step . 
up to the cab-stand ahead of you. I j 
towld Henry to be a-waiting us, and he’s 
a good one for houlding to his word,” 
was Ellen’s response. 

Hazel walked slowly, picking out the ’ 
shadow. In a few moments Ellen had 
returned to her and they were safely in 
Henry’s cab, rolling toward the White 
House. 

When they reached the stately old 
mansion Hazel’s heart was again wildly 
throbbing and she clutched Ellen’s E 
sturdy arm for steadiness. 

“Sure, miss, and you're not afeard, 
are you? or would you be going right 
back without no goingin?” Ellenasked, 
suggestively. 

“No, no; it’sallright. Just tell Henry 
to wait where he can be easily called,” 
and Hazel, brought to herself, raised 
her head, and ascended the broad steps 
with the dignity of a matron. Reach- 
ing the hall, she thrust her wraps into 
Ellen’s arms, cautioned her to await her 
in a certain part of the crowded hall, 
and followed the throng into the recep- 
tion-room, a hundred eyes noting her 
loveliness and wondering instantly who 
she was. 

Unconscious of this, Hazel jammed 
forward with the others, heard her 
name correctly announced, and felt her F 
slim hand in the rresident’s hearty grasp. 
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Now she was bowing and nodding to 
the receiving ladies, and she stood face 
to face with Miss Thornton, who extended 
her hand with a marked kindliness as 
she noted Hazel’s increasing pallor. 

“You are ill, dear. Whom are you 
with? They had better take you where 
there is fresh air.” 

“JT—I am quite weil, and I have no 
chaperon. I only came on urgent 
business,” and she tried to return Miss 
Thornton’s friendly glance, instantly 
deciding that, in spite of circumstances, 
she liked her. 

“Urgent business!” repeated Miss 
Thornton, wondering if this lovely pink 
young woman were slightly insane. 
“You wish to see the President about 
something in particular, perhaps ?” 

‘“No—oh, no; that is, not if I can 
see Mr. Fenwick Hudson first. He 
will surely be here, won’t he ?” 

Miss Thornton’s eyes focused upon 
the questioner with still greater won 
derment in them, though she said, gent- 
ly, “Mr. Hudson is in some trouble; 
still he said he would come for a little 
while and take me safely home. If you 
are alone you may like to sit back here 
on the sofa and I'll tell you as soon as I 
see him.” 

“Thank you,” said Hazel, pushing in 
to the sofa, on which she dropped with 
a feeling of intense relief, while Miss 
Thoraton turned back to her reception 
duties. 

“Who is that sweet girl in pink?” 
every now and then someone asked 
her. ‘She is too lovely to be hedged 
off in that way.” 

Miss Thornton was wise. She smiled 
in answer to these inquiries. ‘It is 
her first reception, and she is very glad 
to rest and look on, you know,” she 
glibly explained. 

There was a moment’s lull in the re- 
ception tide. Miss Thornton turned to 
Hazel confidentially, winning. 

“Pardon me,” she said, “but ever 
since you have asked for Fenwick Hud- 
son I have wondered if you are not 
a young lady from Madame Green- 
wood’s.” 

“Tam,” nodded Hazel. 

“ Does she know you are here ? ” 

“No,” and Hazel’s brown eyes began 
to expand as if in self-protection. 
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“Ah! Im afraid this will make you 
trouble. Isn’t it a trifle indiscreet or 
escapady ?” 

A bright flush swept over Hazel’s face 
and her eyes flashed thveateningly. 

«Never mind,” continued Miss Thorn- 
ton, quickly ; “I live two blocks above 
Madame Greenwood’s, on the same 
street. Mr. Hudson and I will see 
you safely returned.” 

It was then to see Miss Thornton 
that Fenwick Hudson had passed Ma- 
dame Greenwood’s so often! For an in- 
stant Hazel’s voice choked as she thought 
of this ; then with perfectly well-man- 
aged dignity she raised her big eyes to 
Miss Thornton’s face. 

“TI do not care for patronage ; I can 
see myself quite safely returned. I came 
here on a matter of life and death. 
Don’t expect me to explain anything 
more.” 

“You dear child, I am sorry for you. 
There is Fenwick now. I'l call him,” 
and stepping forward she made him a 
tiny beckoning signal with her fan. 

He came instantly, his face, so sober 
the instant before, brightening into a 
smile as he came toward Miss Thorn- 
ton. Hazel noted it, assuring herself 
that it was only what she had expected. 
She studied the carpet, the tip of ber 
pink slipper, anything to help her to 
steady her nerves. 

Miss Thornton leaned over Fenwick, 
placing her fan against their faces as a 
whisper-shield. 

“Fenwick, dear, your little window 
friend is here—the one you have often 
told me about at Madame Greenwood’s, 
don’t you know? Iam sure it is she, and 
she wants to see you about something 
extremely important.” 

“ Where—where is she ?” 

“There on that sofa, just back of Miss 
Bank. Miss Bank has moved. Don’t 
you see her ?” 

Fenwick leaned forward, made a rapid 
survey, nodded “ Yes, it is she” to Miss 
Thornton, and regardless of all etiquette 
or precedence, pushed between the re- 
ceiving ladies and extended his hand to 
Hazel. 

Hazel put out her hand, then drew it 
back. 

‘‘ Perhaps Miss Thornton will present 
you ?” she said, flushing. 
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“Oh! certainly,” Miss Thornton said ; 
“only, that is—you know—I did not 
quite understand your name.” 

** Derigo-—Hazel Derigo.” 

“ Derigo !” repeated Fenwick, blankly. 

Hazel looked at him with brilliant 
eyes, fearing an affront, his manner grew 
so suddenly rigid. 

“My father is General Derigo,” 
explained. 

“Miss Derigo, not that, not that!” 
and Fenwick dropped onto the sofa be- 
side her, a dozen different expressions 
striving for mastery in his fine eyes. 

“Yes; and I want so much to ask 
you if the duel rumor is true,” and she 
began twisting her fingers nervously. 

“ Yes, it is true ; very true, I fear,” he 
answered, gravely. “I hada farewell let- 
ter from my father to-day in case any- 
thing should happen, you know.” 

“It must be stopped,” said Hazel, 
peremptorily. “I can’t let such a silly 
thing happen. My father is the only 
living person belonging to me.” 

“Miss Derigo!” exclaimed Fenwick, 
laying his firm hand over her nervous 
fingers. 

She did not seem to notice this. “It 
must be stopped,” she repeated, think- 
ing only of the duel. 

Allabout them was the push and crush 
of the reception. Miss Thornton had 
returned to her duties, a fresh instal- 
ment of guests having arrived. Fenwick 
looked in her direction, but abstractedly. 

“T will acknowledge that I have wor- 
ried intensely over this,” he said. 


she 


“Couldn't you cable something to 
stop it?” 

“ T have cabled,” he responded. 

* And the answer?” 

“There has been none.” 

Hazel drew a long breath, then looked 
directly in his face. 
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“ Couldn’t someone be sent—couldn’t 
you go and prevent it?” 

Fenwick returned her glance and 
withdrew his hand from her fluttering 
fingers. 

“Miss Derigo, my father is the chal- 
lenged, not the challenger. He will 
never be the first to withdraw.” 

Hazel arose in the intensity of her 
feeling. All the nervousness, the flutter 
and excitement seemed to have left her. 

“My father is the challenger,” she 
said ‘Iwill goto him; he shall not do 
this dreadful thing. It is the old hidalgo 
again.” 

For an instant Fenwick was speech- 
less. Her beauty, her power of expres- 
sion, her evident strength of purpose, 
tied his tongue. Others were beginning 
to notice and comment. Something 
must be done at once to avoid a public 
sensation. 

“Miss Derigo,” he whispered, “we 
must be cautious about attracting atten- 
tion if we are to keep this to ourselves, 
Won't you sit down again ?” 

A singular light flitted across Hazel’s 
eyes. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, hastily 
dropping back upon .the sofa, “ but is 
there a steamer sailing to-morrow? I 
could go right over to New York to- 
night.” 

He shook his head. 

“It is too late to reach them by any- 
thing but cable.” 

All the color left Hazel’s face, leaving 
it deathly white. 

“You said a cablegram would make 
no difference.” 

“Yes. Butstill, there is just one mes- 
sage we might cable to them ; that w ould 
prevent the duel, I am almost sure.’ 

“Oh! tell me it, please ; tell me,” and 
Hazel’s fingers met pleadingly. 
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“Suppose,” he said, slowly, as if giv- 
ing her time to weigh his words—“ sup- 
pose,” and he indifferently twisted his 
mustache and gazed off over the heads 
of the crowd, “ we each send a cable- 
gram, you to your father, saying you are 
engaged to me, the only child of the 
man he is to fight, and I to my father 
to the same effect. Suppose we did 
this,” and now he turned and looked at 
her, “don’t you think it would end the 
duelling ?” 

Hazel drew quickly farther away. 
“But we are not engaged, and I could 
not tell such a lie to save a thousand 
lives.” 

“But we might be engaged before 
the cablegram was sent,” he ventured 
gently. “I had often thought of it 
when I knew you only as my little win- 
dow friend at Madame Greenwood’s, and 
I can think of nothing else now that I 
have talked with you.” 

Hazel’s eyes narrowed ominously. 

“T wonder that you dare to say this 
when you are already engaged.” 

“Engaged! To whom?” and the 
color shot into Fenwick’s face. 

Hazel hesitated. Her voice was very 
low as she said, “To Miss Thornton, 
the paper announced.” 

The first genuine smile that had 
lighted his eyes that evening now shone 
from them. 

“Miss Thornton is my cousin and 
my father’s ward. She is four years 
older than I. Weare much together, 
but the paper is mistaken in its infer- 
ence.” 

Hazel was too inexperienced in love 
affairs to know why a weight like lead 
seemed lifted from her heart. 

“May I go back to my proposition, 
or proposal ?” he continued, a bit of the 
smile still lingering in his eyes. ‘“ You 
are your father’s only daughter, I am 
my father’s only son; they cannot de- 
liberately wreck our happiness by this 
absurd duel. . If youll jot down your 
message on this paper,” and he tore a 
sheet from his diary, “I will go right 
out and send it, and at the same time 
mine,” and he pressed a pencil into her 
hand. 

Hazel gazed helplessly at her evening 
gloves and then at him. 

“T understand,” he said ; “ gloves are 
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a nuisance. I will writeitfor you. Tell 
me what to say,” and he smiled at her 
reassuringly. 

“Say it your way and Il see if it’s 
right,” she answered. 

“No, it must be in your words.” 

With lowered head and flushing cheeks 
Hazel dictated. Next he wrote his, she 
approvingly glancing over. 

“You will be here, dear,” he said, 
“ when I return from cabling ?” 

“No, I must 
leave at once.” 

He turned 
pale, so did 
she. 

“You will 
hear from me 
to-morrow,” and 
crushing her 
hand he was 
gone. 

Hazel’s return 
to Madame 
Greenwood’s 
was successfully 
accom plished. 
No one suspect- 
ed her escapade. 


It is a pity when two fellow-country- 


men fall out. It is still more a pity 
when the falling out is of such a serious 
nature that it becomes necessary to 
settle it by a passage at arms—a 
* duello,” as the natty Italian seconds 
called it. 

Details are tiresome. Sufficient it is 
to say that the principals met for their 
engagement upon a strip of Italian 
coast. In front of them sparkled the 
placid Mediterranean, back of them was 
a screening growth of tropical shrub- 
bery. The seconds talked in a low tone 
between themselves, testing the weapons ; 
a dark man, the challenger, strode rest- 
lessly back and forth, every now and 
then placing his hand upon his sword- 
belt as if he could scarcely wait to have 
the duel called ; a tall, light man, the 
challenged, took things more coolly. He 
paid no attention to weapons, but, fold- 
ing his hands behind him, looked out 
toward sea or inland, as if indifferently 
interested in the scene. 

“T suggest,” he said at last, “ that we 
wait no longer for mail.” This, from the 
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man he had challenged, brought a sin- 
gular expression to General Derigo’s 
face. 

“Tt isn’t mail I’m waiting for, but a 
cablegram. I am only too anxious to 
have this over,” and he made a sign to 
his second. 

At this moment there was the rapid 
galloping into sight of a mounted 
colored servant. He jumped from the 
steaming horse, and running toward 
General Derigo, held not one, but two 
cablegrams. 

“You rascal, you said there was but 
one!” the General exclaimed, grasping 
them. 

“So there was, sah, to begin with ; 
’n’ then the wires went clinkin’ on like 
likety-split with the othah, so I jess 
waited, sah, ‘cause seemed mos’ as if 
they belonged to each othah. Antonio 
told me to wait for bof, sah, too, sah.” 
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* Who's your master—Antonio or I, 
anyway? He was a meddlesome rascal 
to call you in for the cables in the first 
place. Hah! this oneis for the Consul. 
Take it to him,” and sending one of the 
despatches to his antagonist, the Gen- 
eral buried his eyes in the other. 

“ My message is from home—that is, 
from my son.” 

It was the Consul who spoke first. 

“Yes.” 

“ And he wishes to marry your daugh- 
ter.” 

“Ah!” 

“You doubtless think this immaterial, 
and you have made the challenge.” 

The dark man’s face was inscrutable. 

“ My wire is from Hazel. She is my 
daughter and the dearest thing on 
earth to me.” 


“ Yes.” 
“She wishes to marry your son.” 
“Ah!” and there was a near ap- 


proach to an expression of amusement 
in the fair man’s eyes. 

“But we are sworn enemies, sworn 
to the death, if you will ;” and the Gen- 
eral tapped his boot with the tip of 
his sword. “What am I to say to 
her?” 

“Say ‘Yes,’ and fight,” answered the 
Colonel. He was learning how to man- 
age his opponent’s fiery nature. 

** You honestly advise it ?” 

“T would be sorry to see you disap- 
pointed of your duel when we have 
gone so far.” 

If there was the mildest sarcasm in 
the Consul’s response it did not show 
in his clear, open face. 

“Will you do me the kindness to 
glance at my daughter’s message?” the 
General said. 

“With pleasure, if you are willing to 
read my son’s.” 

The despatches changed hands. 

There was an instant’s silent perusal 
of them, then the two men looked 
across them at each other, their eyes 
softening and their faces relaxed. 

The General spoke first. 

“There is no use in going against the 
children. Hazel will expect her way,” 
and he held out his hand. 

“Fenwick, the rogue, has a talent for 
managing me,” and the Consul shook 
heartily the General’s offered hand. 














IAN MACLAREN * 


To the sleepless disciples of Degeneracy, 
with a big D, the immense success of these 
homely Scotch tales should be seized on as 
new wealth to their Nordaury. When such 
a mob of sensation-mongers as the modern 
art-world and its audience turns of a sudden 
from a mad pursuit of the startling, the 
merely unusual, the purple, the everything 
that is ultra—turns from all this to find its 
pleasaunce in the dun simplicity and phleg- 
matic life of a peasantry, and above all a 
Scotch peasantry; when these things fall, 
then are the signs less big with omen than 
they would seem to the casual glance. When 
the whimsy Dives banishes from his groaning 
festal board the champagnes, the caviar, and 
the paté de foie gras—I believe these are the 
proper stock equipments for every well-regu- 
lated table of luxury—when Mr. Titens turns 
from his recondite menu to nibble at wheaten 
grits and graham bread, it does not betoken a 
reformation, a Lutheran Diet, half so much 


as a dyspeptic hunt for a new sensation. I 
have been told that the next morning after 
an hilarious revel finds the palate for a time 
impervious to any persuasion but that of the 


simples. So in this new craze for things 
homely and Scotch, I would fain find the old 
sensationalism sloughed off and a new spirit 
of brotherly interest in the plainest humanity 
grown up in its place ; but I can only see the 
wild hunt for sensation diverted into strange, 
obscure byways for the contrasting nonce. 

The late Ward MacAllister, that édition de 
luxe of a caterer, closed his brilliant career 
with a number of picnics in which, as at Petit 
Trianon, Society disported in the short-lived 
wonder of farm-life, with sky and meadow 
for silks and satins, and the stars for precious 
stones. But they soon yearned again to the 
artificial and the high-spiced, and the excur- 
sion into the open was not at alla getting back 
home to nature, but only one of a series of 
weird emotions borrowed for the sake of 
heightening contrast. 

When, in one of Maclaren’s stories, Lily 
Grant goes up from Drumtochty to be a house- 
servant in London, and nurses a sick child with 
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too much fidelity, and climbs up and down five 
flights of stairway to her room till she breaks a 
blood-vessel, the truth comes home to the aris- 
tocratic reader, while under Maclaren’s thumb, 
that the mistress who bundled her off to the 
hospital and never thought of visiting her was 
heinously ungrateful though she did pay the 
girl extra wages. And when the peasant girl 
wins the aristocracy of Death, then Miss 
Creesus will doubtless shed a luxurious tear 
and sigh for the pity of it, because Maclaren 
is a wizard with the emotions. But what dif- 
ference will the story make in the young 
aristocrat’s attitude of essential superiority to 
her own servants? It is too much to hope 
that it will have any radical meaning at all to 
her, and be anything more than a sort of real- 
istic fairy-story with a strange delightful ef- 
fect on the lachrymal glands ; so, although the 
frankly pious stories of this unknown Scotch 
minister have leaped into record-breaking 
sales with one amazing crash, and are long 
past the 100,000 mark, their real worth is, after 
all, for the few. Happy author that can stand 
Colossus-wise on both peaks of Parnassus at 
once, on the cloud-veiled height of essential 
greatness, as well as the sun-smitten tower of 
commercial fame ! 

Ian Maclaren (known to his parishioners in 
Edinburgh as the Rev. John Watson, not for- 
getting the M.A.) has caused great consterna- 
tion, too, among the hack-writers. Having 
learned as an axiom that salacity had the su- 
preme demand, the misguided wretches that 
push weary pens for revenue only, have looked 
thither for success. But here comes an impu- 
dent Scotch minister, with no apprenticeship 
at all ; at the age of forty-five he tosses at the 
world a collection of tales, heavy with candid 
religion (and that Scotch Presbyterianism ! ) 
and dealing in the everyday emotions of a 
stolid set of farmers who bow down to that 
obsolete thing a conscience, who don’t dreim 
of arguing away other men’s wives, and who 
feel it necessary to have some definite kind of 
creed and to hold to it firmly! And lo, all 
the world proceeds to fall down and worship 
with the people of Drumtochty! and to grow 
sympathetic with the homeliest, most primev:il 
emotion. that ever filled a book! It is sacri- 
legious to the very canons of the pen-pushers’ 
creed. 

As critics are mainly distinguished for go- 
ing wrong, it is with the best possible wishes 
that I prophecy a short life for the Maclaren 
craze. Mr. Watson will doubtless find appre- 
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ciation always among us choicer spirits, but 
that the unspeakable herd will long forsake 
the spices for his oatmeal, I doubt. One of 
the most accessible pleasures possible is to 
class one’s self with the fit audience though 
few, that understands while it thrills. In Ian 
Maclaren’s case the real audience is to be 
found among us who are not below seeing a 
bit of manifest art, and not above realizing 
that real aristocracy is a matter of the refine- 
ment of the individual heart, and not of the 
whim of Lucina, nor of social cliques. 

To recognize a genial altruistic peasant as 
more of a gentleman than a pampered snob, 
to see that costume, custom, dialect, and trade 
are no more than a veneer, a partial conceal- 
ment that neither makes nor mars the reality 
beneath ; to be eternally convinced of the es- 
sential equality of mankind ; to admire ardor 
and devotion to a creed, whether or no one 
accepts it for himself—all these things are 
necessary to the true initiates into Maclaren. 
They are given to few. To assume to look 
down upon these people of Drumtochty, to 
dare to patronize their intense prejudices, 
their granite customs, their shamefaced ten- 
derness, is to miss utterly the real meat of 
these tales. Yet this is surely the attitude of 
the great majority. 

It is a strange world that Maclaren takes 
you to; stranger in many ways than any of 
the lands Gulliver travelled. There the mar- 
vels were in thé main physical, the popula- 
tions only sublimed dime -museum freaks. 
Here, in Drumtochty, one finds people so 
afraid of hypocrisy that they actually do char- 
ities in secret and are ashamed to be caught 
at good works! That delectable genius, 
Jamie Soutar, says himself: ‘‘ It's fearsome 
hoo Scotchfolk ’ll lee (lie) tae cover gude 
deeds.” What are the Houyhnhnms before 
such wonders ?. In Drumtochty emotion is a 
thing to be hidden, not to be sought and stud- 
ied ; there even laughter is a rare luxury; 
though they know the ridiculous when they 
see it, as the delightful, if bibulous, ‘* Posty ” 
said when asked to sign the pledge and don 
the ribbon of temperance: ‘‘Oor fouk hae 
an awfu’ sense o’ humour ; it’s sae deep the 
canna lauch (laugh), but they wud juist ree 
at the man wi’ a ribbon on, an’ as sure ’s 
deith they wudna be weel for the rest o’ the 
day.” As for wit, Jamie Soutar’s irony is as 
full of unction and as delicious of flavor as 
Terence Mulvaney’s. In reading Maclaren’s 
characters one gets the same sense of intimacy 
with a real soul that marks Kipling’s stories. 

These Scots are men of thought, too. They 
speak seldom and maintain usually what Mac- 
laren calls ‘‘a massive silence,” but when 
they speak, it is an education in logic to hear 
their keen analysis of the heads of a sermon 
and their freedom from exaggeration and ‘‘ the 
vice of generalization,’’ their acute rxasoning 
over the fine points of the creed, and their 
minute orthodoxy. Religion is a business in 
Drumtochty. 

The stories carry conviction, too, from the 
evident sincerity of the author. Q. Horace 
Flaccus, Esq., was wont to say that no one 
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could make him weep that had not first wept 
himself. This will not always hold, I fear, 
as a great deal of effective literature is written 
ina histrionic way. But Maclaren has a fear- 
less piety without bigotry, a melting tender- 
ness that is yet robust, and an erudite sympa- 
thy for these people that makes him a perfect 
interpreter for them. He has also a quiet, 
rich play of humor that is Scotch, too, and 
saves his stories from palling, without belit- 
tling their seriousness. 

And he has a fine reverence for nature and 
the nobler naturalness of man. Maclaren 
kept me home from church last Sunday 
(something usually does), but Christ was in 
the house, the real Christ that was not con- 
cerned with bickering, hair-splitting theolo- 
Fics, but said, ‘* Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

f many of these stories are sad, terribly sad, 
wringing, they are yet a good, cleansing, re- 
fining fire. They search the very depths of 
the soul. Maclaren has one strange power of 
pathos that I have seen in no other writer. 
His story will be flowing serenely on with no 
preparation, no climax toward grief, and sud- 
denly, like a bolt from the blue, one brief sen- 
tence will grip and squeeze the heart with 
resistless effect, and there is what Austin 
Dobson calls ‘“‘ A rush of tears to the eye- 
lids welling.” This strange wizardry reaches 
its height in the story ‘‘ A Doctor of the Old 
Schoc!”’ (which has been reprinted separately, 
with special illustrations, whose crudeness 
fetters rather than aids the fancy). Without 
meaning to proclaim my weakness from the 
housetops, I defy any one of susceptibility 
and sympathy to read this story through with- 
out a benediction of tears, or without escap- 
ing such flebility, as I did, only by breaking 
away from the book at frequent intervals. 

Of all the hateful faintnesses of praise in 
the critical tool- box that word ‘“ whole- 
some’ is the most fatal. But after living 
through the recent and still-pouring deluge of 
problem-novels all hammering at the seventh 
commandment, it is wholesome, as the open 
air is wholesome after a clinic, to visit Drum- 
tochty, where the gudewives and their men 
are faithful friends, where a stanch hero like 
the grim Drumsheugh hides his love for sweet 
Marget Howe all his hard life, nor ever dreams 
of trying to win her away from her husband, 
but rests bitterly content to do her service 
secretly. 

The beauty of learning is shown with amaz- 
ing skill, too, in the first of all the stories, 
‘‘Domsie,” where one is as much moved by 
George Howe’s wonderful success at the Uni- 
versity and by the old Dominie’s enthusiasm 
for the boy’s Latin prose composition, which 
** tasted o’ Cicero,” as by any feudal tourney. 

The eternal beauty of a lie for the sake of 
another—that climax of altruism and vicari- 
ous sin—which Victor Hugo justified so ably, 
is also shown with convincing skill. Indeed 


it has got the saintly Maclaren into trouble, it 
seems, for here comes an editor hurtling at his 
head, according to the following paragraph in 
the Literary Digest : 

“The editor of The Southwestern Presbyte- 
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rian feels constrained to warn his readers 
against the subtle poison of humanitarianism 
which he finds lurking in some of the Drum- 
tochty stories by Ian Maclaren. For example, 
in the case of the good physician, Dr. Mac- 
lure, it appears that with all his kindness of 
heart and nobleness of character he was not 
a professor of religion or even an attendant at 
church. And there is the honest and faithful 
postman, who finally risks and loses his life to 
save a widow’s child. Yet Posty is between 
times and off duty a sorry drunkard—his only 
regret about his dead brother, like himself in- 
temperate, is that he refused an invitation to 
drink with him on the night he died. But 
the worst example of all is found in the story 
of the girl, Lily Grant, whose dying hours 
are made happy and content by the deception 
practised upon her by the loving, gentle, and 
sympathetic Jamie Soutar. The great grief 
of the dying girl has been the apparent neg- 
lect of her mistress whom she had served so 
well. Jamie disposes of this source of unhap- 
piness in the only way that seems open to 
him. He tells Lily Grant that her mistress 
had actually been twice a day at the hospital 
to inquire about her. He also produced twen- 


ty pounds in gold, his own, which he had 
drawn from his savings in the home bank, 
and represents it as her mistress's gift. ‘ Here 
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we have,’ says The Southwestern, ‘the very 
doctrine unblushingly taught by Jesuit casu- 
ists, that one may steal or lie for the greater 
glory of God.’” Such petty morality will, 
however, hardly check the triumph of a ten- 
derer artist. 

Maclaren is willing, furthermore, to leave a 
little thinking for the reader to do. He is fond 
of dropping vague suggestions which it is a 
delight to fill out for one’s self. Thus Jamie 
Soutar’s irony is always left to the reader’s 
own discovery. Then in the midst of Burn- 
brae’s ‘‘ appeal to Cesar,” Lord Kilspindie is 
much moved, and as he wheels about, ‘‘ one 
might have fancied—but that is absurd—” 
And that is all the hint you get. You may 
imagine for yourself whether or no he had 
tears in his eyes. A little rearrangement in 
the order of the stories should be made. As 
they stand now, one reads with agony of the 
death of a loved character that bobs up se- 
renely in the next tale. 

Full of art, told in a language of rare so- 
nority and yet of a gentleness that permits 
such a heaping up of tender diminutives as 
‘¢a wee bit lassiky;” like ale for sparkle, 
body, and health, and supremely radiant with 
humanity, these stories are altogether worthy 
of the highest acceptance. 

CHELIFER. 
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A Srxetiar Lire. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. An amazing amouat of art, human- 
ity, fervor, wit, satire, skill in characteriza- 
tion, dramatic power, and about everything 
else imaginable or desirable in fiction, has 
been lavished on this most absorbing and 
moving story. And yet it deals with the 
temperance problem! Almost anyone can 
write an enthralling tale about one of the 
commandments, particularly the seventh ; but 
who could imagine a genuinely fine work 
about that important twelfth or thirteenth, or 
something, in the appendix of the decalogue : 
‘“Thou shalt not be a swinish drunkard ?” 
Temperance is so intimately connected in our 
minds with blue-goggled spinsters and under- 
takerish and mercenary exhorters, that no one 
could think of a work of art in connection 
with it. Yet here oneis. Bayard is a latter- 
day Crusader, a village Parkhurst. He is a 
minister fighting the liquor-curse in his New 
England town. He is just a little too hetero- 
dox to be passed by his parson examiners ; so 
he has the added glory of independence. 
There is no pietistic gush, but there is all the 
ardor the theme is capable of, and wit enough 
to keep it from morbidness. The title of the 
book is the poorest thing about it. It is 
doubtless Mrs. Ward’s masterpiece. Cloth, 
$1.25. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York.) 

DIANA; THE History OF A GREAT MIs- 
TAKE. By Mrs. Oliphant. An Italian count, 
Pandolfini, having decided to propose by 
proxy, chooses as his John Alden a blockhead, 
who proposes to the wrong woman. The re- 
cipient of the misdirected proposal is so over- 


joyed, however, that the dismayed Count does 
his ‘‘duty ” and marries her. This unusual 
plot is handled in Mrs, Oliphant’s usual vein. 
Cloth, $1. (United States Book Co., New 
York.) 

Freperick. By L. B. Walford. A very 
pleasant story of a shiftless, but well-meaning, 
younger son and his love affair. The author 
has a gossipy style, full of ease and excellent 
humor, that imbues a quiet plot with an en- 
gaging charm. Cloth, $1.25. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) 

WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE EnciisH LANGUAGE. The names of 
both Noah and Webster are held in grateful 
esteem by Americans. The lexicographer 
whose name combined both, added to his in- 
herited favor by writing a dictionary from 
the American point of view. Doubtless his 
work had an immense part in establishing our 
right to be heard ona language that is not 
British but English. After his death his noble 
work was carried on by a constantly increas- 
ing force. Next to the complete revision of 
1864 the present is the most radical, and is 
signalized by the adoption of the name “ In- 
ternational,” a large word, whose use its wide 
scope justifies. As the standard authorized 
by most of the judiciary, and by the execu- 
tive department generally, it may be called the 
official dictionary of the United States. It 
has official acceptance in England and Ger- 
many as well, and doubtless enjoys wider use 
than any other in the world. Its liberal in- 
troduction and prefaces give it especial value. 
2126 pp. In various bindings, $10 to $18. (G. 
& C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass.) 
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Courtsnie By ComMAND. A story of Na- 
poleon at Play. By M. M. Blake. A very in- 
teresting view of the social side of Buonaparte, 
and the court intrigues surrounding velvet- 
wise the steelier progress of war. The little 
Corporal’s personal habits, superstitions, and 
whimsicality are manipulated skilfully and 
with a good appearance of natural connection 
with the story. The language is colored high, 
but rarely to an excess. Mr. Blake speaks of 
two characters as ‘* mutually plain, dejected, 
and fat,” which is worse even than Dickens’s 
“Our Mutual Friend.” He also misquotes 
Goethe’s song of Mignon as ‘‘ Kennst du das 
Land wo die Citronen blumen ?” Otherwise 
the story will be found a delightful relaxation. 
Cloth, 75 cents. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 

New ORLEANS: The Place and the People. 
By Grace King. The South is beginning to 
defend itself against the commercial] carping 
of Northern Puritanism and enterprise. Amer- 
ica has probably no city so picturesque as New 
Orleans; certainly none so gay. As Miss 
King says, it is ‘‘ among cities the most femi- 
nine of women,” and she maintains that its 
gayety is better than mere frivolity. She calls 
ita transplanted Paris, and regrets that more 
of our towns do not laugh so often, and at best 
merely smile. Her work is mainly histori- 
cal, and takes the city from its French foun- 
dation, through Spanish control, American 
purchase, defence from the British, capture 
from the Confederates, the Butler régime, and 
its present points of interest. That the author 
of the ‘‘ Balcony Stones” writes the work is 
assurance that it is not a mere chronicle, but 
wears a sympathetic cloak of romanticism. 
The work is lavishly illustrated by Frances 
E. Jones. Cloth, gilt top, 404 pp., $2.50. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York.) 

THe CoLonrAL CAVALIER; or, Southern 
Life before the Revolution. By Maud Wilder 
Goodwin. A captivating study of an obscure 
time it is a delight to explore. The minuti«e 
of life are treated with relish in chapters on 
The Cavalier's ‘‘Home,” ‘‘Sweethearts and 
Wives,” ‘‘ Dress,” ‘‘ News, Trade, and 
Travel,” ‘* Amusements,” and the like. 
There is just enough groundwork of philos- 
ophy to give the work body without robbing 
it of ease. The bleak career of the Puritans 
is familiar to everybody ; too little is known 
of the courtly lives of these cavaliers, who 
came here under the impulsion of no religious 
ideal, and preferred living in lordly isolation 
on large estates to the co-operative town-life 
of the democratic Puritans. The value of 
such a history of this side of our antipodal 
colonial civilization is vital. The judicious 
author points out both the fallacy of the 
Northern idea of their feudalism and their 
real courage in enduring pioneer hardships 
and sacrificing themselves on the altar of our 
national liberty ; and she is blind neither to 
virtues nor vices. It is rarely that charm and 
worth are so pleasingly conjoined as in this 
study. New edition, with notes and many il- 
lustrations by Harry Edwards. Cloth, extra, 
$2. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 
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THE Lire or Nancy. By Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett. Weare too prone to think of style as a 
mere dexterity in words. It is rather a dex- 
terity with ideas, the throwing of countless 
little side-lights, the analysis of seemingly 
solid colors into rainbows of richness, the su- 
gestion of constant little excursions of thoug\it 
without losing sight of the main pathway. It 
is this industry that makes it possible for a 
great ‘‘ stylist’? to write about nothing at all 
in the most entertaining manner. The narra- 
tor of stirring events can spare thisability. The 
ultra-realist isa pauper indeed without it.’ It is 
this fact that makes so many studies of New 
England life as bald and stony as their own 
fields. Miss Jewett seems tolack the kaleido- 
scope of style, and her histories of the incon- 
sequential betray the poverty of their subject. 
Or if the plots have intrinsic interest they are 
smothered in a mass of detail ill-chosen and 
lazily narrated. The present volume con- 
tains ten short stories, none of them without 
occasional bits of delightful observation. 
Cloth, $1.25. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York.) 


A DAUGHTER OF THE TENEMENTS. By Ed- 
ward W. Townsend. Since Mr. *“ Chimmie 
Fadden” Townsend first insinuated himself 
into the affections of a whole nation by aseries 
of pastels in Bowery green, one would natu- 
rally deny him the ability to write a sustained 
narrative. But if he has erred at all in his 
novel, it has been in an excess of action. The 
absorbing story includes life in San Francisco 
and in New York society, in a mining camp, 
and on the stage, but the real value of the 
work is in its portrayal of phases of the pic- 
turesque existence on the ‘‘ East Side.” One 
notes, not without pleasure, a renewed study 
of the locales of ‘‘ Major Max ” and the “‘ other 
stories,” though Mrs. Jack Daring is the only 
character met again. E. W. Kemble furnishes 
a number of illustrations, most of them rather 
crude. Cloth, $1.75. (Lovell, Coryell & Co., 
New York.) 


Tue Mystery oF Witcu-Fack Mountain, 
and other stories. By Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. Miss Murfree may be styled the liter- 
ary inventor of the Tennessee mountaineer. 
He is a valuable addition, too, to our national 
gallery, and is painted always with skill and 
sympathy. Miss Murfree’s scenery is especi- 
ally fine, infinitely varied, and frequently 
marked with grandeur. But she has a little 
trick of subordinating human interest to land- 
scape, and every interstice of conversation is 
pried far apart and padded to bursting. The 
favorite scheme is to have a character’s eyes 
‘* wander off,” before replying. Careless rep- 
etition is sometimes permitted, too, as the 
ubiquitous ‘* slumberous eyes” of the second 
of these three stories; and there is not infre- 
quently a reprehensibly ponderous cacophone- 
ity, like “swallow his refection,” ‘‘ his sedu- 
lously cultivated fraternal sentiments,” and 
**the last segment of the vermilion sphere.” 
The stories, however, are all of marked inter- 
est. Cloth, $1.25. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York.) 
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CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 


HE season is growing apace, and 
fi elegance in apparelling runs ram- 
pant. There are few changes wor- 
thy of chronicling, except in mere mat- 
ters of detail, the cut of skirts and bod- 
ices remaining practically unchanged. 
Sleeves reveal a decided disposition 
to efface themselves, and 
are surely but slowly 
growing smaller ; some of 
the newest importations 
are of the coat-sleeve type, 
with but a slight fulness 
at the top, over which is 
a fall of lace or ribbon. 
The bishop sleeve, the ful- 
ness at the wrist gathered 
into a widely flaring cuff, 
is decidedly stylish for 
both silk and wool. Joc- 
keys cut in fanciful shape 
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are set into the shoulders of many of the 
sleeves. 

The sleeves of ball-gowns droop low 
on the shoulders, and are held by straps 
and standing loops of ribbon, strands of 
pearls, or flashing imitation jewels. 

Satin, velvet, and brocade are the 

fabrics used for elegant 
toilets. Velvet alone, 
or in combination with 
silk or cloth is the 
proper thing; the se- 
verity of wool suits is 
relieved by velvet col- 
lars, cuffs, revers, and 
panels, the velvet being 
of a darker shade than 
the wool material. 
Velvet skirts are 
much used with waists 
of chameleon - tinted 
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peau de soie, satin 
duchesse, or em- 
pire taffeta. 

Peau de soie, in 
iridescent tintings, 
is one of the ele- 
gant materials for 
gowns of cere- 
mony. The color- 
ings are exquisite ; 
peach - blow pink 
and lime green, 
gold color shot 
with blue, violet 
melting into rose, 
and a number of 
other delicious 
combinations de - 
light the eye. 

Ivory white is 
one of the most 
popular tints in 
satin, most of the 
gowns seen at the opera being of this 
soft, lustrous material. 

Tortoise-shell brown, citron yellow, 
cherry red, and regal purple all obtain 
favor. 

Never were fur wraps of such fanci- 


ful, not to say imprac- 
tical, shapes as at pres- 
ent. The stylish capes 
reaching just below the shoul- 
ders, with stole fronts de- 
scending almost to the feet, 
are handsome, but lacking in 
warmth. The short ruffled 
collarette is suitable for wear- 
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ing over coats or capes, or it may be 
thrown over waists at the theatre or 
opera. 

Mixtures in furs are quite the thing, 
as seal with ermine or chinchilla, chin- 
chilla and sable, Thibet and Persian 
lamb, etc. Thibet capes, the fulness 
set on to a yoke of Persian lamb, are 
new and stylish. Evening wraps are 
lined with white Thibet, ermine, or white 
or gray fox. 

Capes for the carriage are of excep- 
tional elegance, taffeta and brocade, 
velvet and cloth, all making a pleasing 
variety. A superb example is shown in 
a rather deep cape of chiné taffeta in 
brilliant tones of rose and evanescent 
green, bordered with chinchilla and 
edged with heavy lace, the yoke being 
of the same fur; the fulness is ad- 
justed by box-pleats, and the Medici 
collar is of apple-green velvet, over- 
laid with ivory lace ; an enormous bow 
of green chiffon finishes the throat, 
the ends falling almost to the feet. 

Long opera wraps are of gold- 
threaded brocade, with deep flaring 
collars. 

Very charming for a young girl is a 
bodice of maize-colored silk, ruffled 
with narrow frills of yellow chiffon 
crossed by straps of ruby velvet. An- 
other bodice is of pale blue satin, 
veiled with cream lisse, glittering with 
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No. 4.—Redfern Dinner Gown. 
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golden sequins, and with a pointed col- 
lar and belt of copper-brown satin. 

Velveteen wears well for waists. Green 
and claret are the most durable colors. 
A pretty model has full fronts and bre- 
telles of chiné ribbon ornamented with 
buttons of Dresden china. 

The bicycle craze has caused a re- 
action in favor of: jerseys, which are 
always comfortable garments. Knitted 
jersey blouses in fancy stitches are 
greatly used under capes and coats. 
The cut and fit are perfection, the jer- 
sey molding the figure like a glove. 
These garments are usually buttoned on 
the shoulders or beneath the arm, and 
are worn with belts or tartan scarfs. 
Kither plain colors 
or effective combina- 
tions of Nile green 
and black, peacock 
and gold, rose and 
blue, brown and 
scarlet, etc., are ob- 
tainable. 

The fichu renders 
important service in 
the economy of 
dress, and freshens 
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up a half-worn toilet amazingly. The 
fichu, however, worn ungracefully, is 
anything but attractive ; to be pretty it 
must be fashioned of some soft, silky 
material, never in anything stiff or 
heavy. The nicest ones are of filmy 
chiffon, or mousseline de soie, edged 
with frills of lace or pleatings of the 
material; they are crossed over the 
bust, and, when the ends are long, passed 
about the waist and tied in a knot be- 
hind; when short, the ends may be 
tucked away beneath the belt. 

Among new lace garnitures are sets 
consisting of a deep collarette, a pair of 
wide cuffs, a girdle in pointed Swiss 
shape, or wide Empire belt. In order 
to make them firmer, the belts are some- 
times lined with silk or satin; only 
women with slender figures can afford 
to wear such girdles. 

Square-necked bodices are coming 
in with the Pompadour modes ; they are 
very flattering and much less trying 
than the very décolleté round neck, 
which exposes the shoulders and reveals 
every defect. 

Vests of brown or chamois-colored 
sutde embroidered in jet or gold are 
chic with tailor 
gowns of royal 
blue, Lincoln 
green, or chest- 
nut brown. 
Long _ waist- 
coats with poc- 
ket flaps are 
stylish with 
v Louis XV. coats 
) of cloth or vel- 
vet. 

Ribbon and 
chiffon ruffs are 
exceedingly 
full and deep, 
mingling with 
the rosettes and plumes of the hat. 
Tiny ostrich feathers are frequent- 
ly set into the fulness, and the 
dainty little affairs are finished 
with an immense directoire bow of 
ribbon or chiffon. 

One of the latest effects in trim- 
ming, is the shading of black into 
silver and gray into white. 

Velvet mbbons, with a pile on 
either side, or faced with a con- 
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trasting color in satin, are used for mil- 
linery and dress trimming. 

Ribbons are superb in texture and 
coloring this season, the artistic Persian 
and chameleon tintings, the French 
Dresdens, and the conventional English 
designs being all stylishly worn. 

Great attention is paid to childrens’ 
costumes. 

Little girls’ dresses for dancing-school 
and evening, are simply and prettily 
made of taffeta or brocaded India silk 
in Nile green, straw yellow, turquoise 
blue, ete. White grounds strewn with 
delicate flowers are fresh and girlish- 
looking. 

For freshening up a 
half-worn gown there is 
an infinite variety of fancy 
aprons, which almost con- 
ceal the dress beneath ; 
they come in India linen, 
lawn, mull, cross-barred 
muslin, and dotted swiss. 
Many of them are elab- 
orate affairs, trimmed 
with lace and embroid- 
ery ; plainer ones are fin- 
ished with scallops about 
the edge, and are easily 
laundried. 

Guimpes are as much 
worn as ever by girls from 
eight to twelve years of 
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age, and give a pleasing relief to dark 
winter dresses. 

One of the latest and most coquettish 
shapes in hats is dubbed the Suzette. 
It is rather a broad-brimmed sailor of 
felt or velvet, with wings set on either 
side of the front, and back of them 
enormous bunches of brilliant chrysan- 
themums ; the back is turned up and 
similarly ornamented. 

Evening bonnets are of bright-hued 
velvet, cerise, Nile green, and turquoise 
blue predominating. The crowns are 
spangled or beaded and softly folded, 
so as to make a crush about the head. 

Becoming little toques 
are of felt and chenille 
braid, with a painted 
quill, a buckle, and a knot 
of velvet. Baker’s and 
fishwife crowns of velvet 
are set on the large hats, 
with a number of ostrich 
plumes and knots of 
splendid velvet flowers 
for garniture. 

Fans are still quite 
small, but are of exquis- . 
ite workmanship, and no 
less expeusive than those 
of larger size. The very 
newest are of white or 
pale-tinted gauze, shirred 
on each stick and show- 
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No. 8 —Sleeves and Skirt Lined throughout with F’bre Chamois 
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mas instead of night- 
gowns ; they also affect 
undérgarments of silk in 
knickerbocker shape; 
they are generally of In- 
dia silk or plain or bro- 
caded satin, black being 
preferred to colors, fitted 
by a yoke, and finished at 
the knee with colored rib- 
bons. 

Union undergar- 
ments of silk or 
Rt wool are often sub- 
stituted; very 
warm and comfort- 
able are the 


ered with gold or silver span- 
gles. ‘The tiny Empire fans of 
kid, silk, or gauze show beauti- 
fully painted medallionsof wom- 
en’s heads, or charming little 
cupids 4 la Greuze, surround- 
ed by garlands of flowers, or 
framed in mock jewels. Black 
and white satin fans are artis- 
tically painted in flowers, and 
some of them are or- 
namented with medal- 
lions of duchess lace. 
Mauve orchids on a 
ground of ivory satin 
are an extremely effec- 77 
tive decora- Up 








tion, as are hand - knit 
also big clus- suits in 
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black - and - Gloves in 


delicate evening 
shades are fastened with 
buttons of Roman pearl 
the size of a pea; rose- 
colored pearls are used 
on fiesh and pale pink 
opera-gloves. The tops 

of the long, wrinkled 
4 ball-gloves are 
slashed at inter- 
valsand thread- 
ed with inch- 
wide ribbon of 
exactly the 


gold fans are suitable for 
any occasion. 

Lingerie is by no means 
as ornate as it was a few 
years since. The finest 
French lingerie is 
handmade and trimmed 
wit small neat scallops 
and narrow | 
Valenciennes 
lace, with per- 
haps groups 
of pin tucks | 
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Medici lace hair plastered 
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is proper. down and part- 
India linen, French lawn, Lonsdale cam- ed, and with the portion back of the 
bric and muslin are used. They are usu- ears bunched out like the wool of a 
ally sold in sets, consisting of the night- Kaffir chief. We are fast returning to 
‘gown, chemise, and drawers. Wash silk the coiffure which was in vogue during 


torchon or 


or linen batiste may be substituted. the era of Beauty Books and Lord 
The demi-décolleté shape in Empire Byron, when little bunches of ringlets 
night-gowns is new and pretty. were massed about the ears, the hair 


Englishwomen are wearing silk paja- being parted smoothly above the fore- 











head. While the bang has been abused front of cream chiffon; cuffs of ruby , 


and overdone, it is more generally be- 
coming than the now accepted mode of 
coiffure, where simplicity reigns su- 
preme. We are rot a Greek-featured 
nation, and few women’s faces are able 
to appear beautiful with the hair worn 
in this severe fashion. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Coat of Pompadour bro- 
cade, edged with fur and showing a 
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velvet ; 6 yards 22-inch material. 

No. 2. Brovse of Persian pink chame- 
leon silk, opening over a brocaded front ; 
belt and cuffs of brocade ; 6 yards of 
22-inch material. 

No. 3. Stezve.—Either wool or silk 
may be used ; 3 yards of 22-inch material. 

No. 4. Reprern Dinner Gown.—Ocean 
green satin is the material ; ribbons of 
deep rose velvet embellish the skirt ; 
the square-necked corsage has ribbon 
straps coming from beneath the arm ; 
shoulder-pieces of old church lace ; el- 
bow sleeves; 20 yards 22-inch material. 

No. 5. Eventna Waist of pleated 
gauze with trimmings of black satin 
ribbon ; 6 yards 22-inch material. 

No. 6. Strreer Costume.—Tan broad- 
cloth with mink trimmings; 7 yards 
double-width goods. 

No. 7. Care of army blue amazone 
cloth ; it is slashed and pleatings intro- 
duced ; boa of gray fox fur; 33 yards 
of double-width material. 

No. 8. Batt Gown.—Heliotrope taf- 
feta with foot trimming of gold em- 
broidery ; ropes of yellow roses ending 
in bows ornament the corsage ; 21 yards 
22-inch material. 

No. 9. Warxine Dress.—Skirt of dark 
brown velvet; cape of tan broadcloth 
with velvet ruffles; 10 yards of 22-inch 
velvet for skirt ; 3 yards of double-width 
cloth for cape. 

No. 10. Cutmp’s Dress.—Skirt of tar- 
tan plaid; jacket of fisherman’s blue 
cheviot ; 2 yards double-width goods 
for skirt ; 2 for jacket. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Tue pattern of any garment illus- 
trated in this department of Godey’s 
will be mailed to our patrons. Skirts, 
waists, and sleeves may be obtained at 
twenty-five cents for each separate pat- 
tern. Sleeves are not included in waist 
patterns. Only the regulation measures 
are used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and 
a thirty-six inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our illus- 


trations. 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. As they are cut to order, we cannot promise 
always to deliver them at a day’s notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur. 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF CARDS AND 
CALLING 


Part II 


Carps of condolence are also sent to 
persons after an afiliction. To offerings 
of books, flowers, or bon-bons a card is 
always attached. 

It is not proper to leave cards on a 
person whom one has met casually at a 
friend’s house; that is, unless there 
seems to be a mutual desire to extend 
the acquaintance. 

The new-comer should always wait for 
social recognition, which must come 
from the lady with a fixed position in 
society. A younger lady may accept the 
advances of an older one, but she can- 
not take the initiative. 

When it is desirable to drop an ac- 
quaintance, it is only necessary to dis- 
continue calling, or to omit the sending 
of reception cards. This should be 
recognized as final, and no explanation 
demanded. 

The dimensions of cards are regulated 
by custom. They are of several sizes, 
the largest, being engraved with the 
names of the lady and her débutante 
daughter, as the latter, until after her 
first season, never uses her own card. 
The next size, a trifle smaller, is proper 
for a married lady, anda still smaller one 
for a young lady. Gentlemen’s cards 
are oblong and quite small. The let- 
tering on all cards is in clear-cut script, 
the name being in the centre and the 
address in the right-hand corner ; the 
reception day should be on the left. 
Medium thick bristol board is in general 
use, but a demand for extremely thin 
board has arisen. The wafer card has 
only one thing to recommend it, and 
that is, that a greater number of cards 
may be compressed into a small space. 
On the other hand, the extremely thin 
bit of pasteboard is more easily bent or 
crushed. For all purposes, a medium 
thickness is best. 

Cards without a prefix are in exceed- 
ingly bad taste. “Mrs.” is always de 
regle, and “Mr.” should never be omit- 
ted, although many men insist upon 
using their name without the prefix. 
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In order to simplify matters, a visit- 
ing-book should be always kept, in 
which is inscribed in alphabetical se- 
quence, the names and addresses of 
one’s acquaintances ; thus, when send- 
ing out cards, no omissions or mistakes 
are likely to occur. 

It is now considered bad form to 
turn down the corners of cards. It is an 
obsolete custom, and is entirely unnec- 
essary. In return for condolence cards, 
the family of the deceased, when mak- 
ing a social reappearance, should return 
the civility by issuing cards with a nar- 
row black border ; until this is done, it 
is understood that they are not receiv- 
in 
















g. 
Etiquette decrees that cards for per- 
sons in mourning, should be black bor- 
dered, although the excessively deep 
border is no longer in vogue ; as long as 
crape is worn, the border should be 
rather deep. It is narrowed down ac- 
cording to the lightening of the mourn- 
ing garb, and when that is put off en- 
tirely, the snowy pasteboard is again 
assumed. 

There is a mooted question, as to 
whether a widow should drop her hus- 
band’s christian name and simply use 
her own ; this is always done in Eng- 
land. In this country the widow, as 
often as not, retains her husband’s chris- 
tian name, because she is known by it 
socially. 

A divorcée should on no account use 
anything but her christian name, as she 
no longer has the right to that of the 
man from whom she has been divorced. 
Should the husband marry again, it 
would be impossible for two women to 
bear the same name. 























Tue Georgia Watermelon Spoon is 
the newest departure in souvenir spoons. 
The spoons are of several sizes and of 
silver gilt ; the golden bowl is enamelled 
with a slice of watermelon in the lus- 
cious red of the ripe fruit ; the handle 
is tipped with a negro’s head in relief, 
in dead black enamel, while below ap- 
pears a tuft of the green leaves of the 
watermelon. 

Showy and distinctively Southern in 
idea and execution is the new spoon, 
which is handsome, characteristic, and 
not expensive. 















FANCY WORK 


JEWEL embroidery is an elegant and 
rich addition to fancy needlework. It 
is suitable for a variety of purposes, and 
is used on centre-pieces, small table- 
cloths, calendars, frames, and in fact 
any of the pretty little trifles for the 
adornment of tables and bureaus. 

As the name denotes, this work is in- 
tended to reproduce the semblance of 
jewels, and is executed in the vivid tur- 
quoise blues, ruby reds, emerald greens, 
sapphire and topaz hues, the stones set 
in a framework of gold-colored silk, the 
space between rim and jewel being 
darned in yellow silk, to represent fili- 
gree work; the jewels are linked to- 
gether with slender golden chains, and 
the edges of the linen are finished with 
a heavy scallop in yellow or white silk. 

In order to give the 
realistic effect of gems, 
each one is stuffed with ay 
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and done in heavy em- 
broidery. The material 
ordinarily used is fine 
grass linen. 

Cravat-cases are long 
and narrow, and marked 
with the word “Cra- 
vats ;” filo - floss, which 
laundries without fad- 
ing, is the silk employed, 
and the designs are in 
the rococo style with 
bow - knots and flower 
garlands, or detached 


rose-buds, forget-me-nots, daisies, or 
other delicate flower forms. 

Some of these pretty little articles are 
bound with narrow ribbon in delicate 
colors, bows to match finishing the cor- 
ners. The ribbons should match or 
harmonize with the colors which prevail 
in the decoration of the room. 

Handkerchiefs, gloves, veils, and neck- 
ties have each their appropriate recep- 
tacle; these ornamental and useful 
cases may be of linen or duck, the latter 
being generally used. Each one is of a 
convenient size for the article it is ex- 
pected to contain. The handkerchief- 
case is rather square than oblong, and 
provided with a pocket; on the flap, 
which folds over, is the word “ Hand- 
kerchiefs ” in fancy lettering. The veil- 
case is embellished with a characteristic 
motto, thus : 
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TABLE TALK 


Napery, to be in good taste, should be 
of fine white satin damask with the 
regulation hem, or finished with Mexi- 
can drawn work and a heavy fringe. 
Other table-cloths are of cream linen 
bordered with open embroidery. On 
some of the expensive sets of Irish dam- 
ask, the monogram or coat of arms is 
woven in the centre of the cloth and 
the napkins; others show the mono- 
gram in raised embroidery in the cor- 
ners. 

The newest designs in table linen are 
in rococo style, showing conventional 
flowers connected by Empire wreaths and 
bow-knots ; others have the old but ever 
new Greek key border, broken at inter- 
vals with fleur-de-lis ; the inside border 
is narrower, and the centre is strewn 
with detached lilies. The daisy and 
bachelor button are great favorites, as 
is also the graceful trefoil, while pop- 
pies, rosebuds, and forget-me-nots are 
pretty. 

Luncheon and breakfast sets permit 
of more variety, and consist of fine white 
linen daintily embroidered and fringed, 
or German damask with lemon, pink, 
blue, or heliotrope borders, with fringed 
napkins to match; silk and linen in 
delicate colors is also used for these 
sets. 

Floral decorations are still low, with 
the exception of the long-stemmed 
crystal vases, holding single blossoms. 
Low broad bowls of cut glass, sea-green 
Bohemian, Baccarat or Venetian glass 
are set in symmetrical order upon the 


table ; massed decorations of a particu- ° 


lar flower in one color are most effective ; 
care should be taken that the lamps and 
china match or harmonize with the 
general color scheme. 

Nothing edible should be placed upon 
the table, save the fruits and fancy con- 
fections. The fruit may be contained 
in glass, silver, or china. Sevres and 
Dresden porcelain, show garlands of 
blossoms held by true lovers’ knots of 
blue ribbon separated by bands of tur- 
quoise-blue, apple-green, Dubarry-pink, 
or pale heliotrope. Jewel decoration in 
raised figures, imitating gems, is rich 
and showy. 


Dresden, with the tiny detached 
bouquets so characteristic of this china, 
is greatly liked. Sévres is too expensive 
for most purses, and is indeed fit for 
royalty. 

Many of the inexpensive English 
porcelains are charmingly decorated; and 
make almost as good a showing on the 
table as more costly ware. 

Apple-green picked out with gold is 
one of the newest colorings; in fact 
green china and glass is a recent fad. 
Fern leaves strewn on a ground of ivory- 
white have a charming effect. 

The luscious Tokay grapes, the golden 
oranges, and purple plums may be 
placed in separate dishes, or heaped in 
an immense bowl in the centre of the 
table. Odd-shaped dishes and baskets 
hold the dainty bonbons. 

Candles and lamps play an important 
role in table decoration, and needless to 
say, they and the flowers should not be 
at odds; yellow and pink are among 
the best colors by artificial light; red 
is warm looking, but has become rather 
common. Green is extremely fashion- 
able, but green-shaded lamps are trying 
to all but those with the freshest com- 
plexions. 


THE COST OF FINDINGS FOR A 
WAIST 


1 spool of silk 

1 piece binding 

3 yards binding... ...... 
keer a 


Shields 

4 yard canvas........... 
Hooks and eyes 

4 yard cambric 

1 spool basting cotton ... 


For the skirt. 


1 spool silk 

1 spool basting cotton... 
Braid 

3 yard elastic 

1 spool twist 











LAMPS AND SHADES 


TuErE is a perfect craze for lamps, as 
many as twelve being sometimes visible 
in a drawing-room. Lamps may be had 
of every shape, size, and decoration. The 
dignified banquet lamp is often of gi- 
gantic proportions and of elaborate de- 
sign. Standards of Venetian iron, while 
not entirely passé, have been supplant- 
ed by those of more elegant material ; 
neither is Mexican onyx as popular as 
it once was, cut glass, silver, bronze, 
painted porcelain and terra-cotta usurp- 
ing its place. 

Some of the splendid banquet lamps 
stand at least five or six feet from the 
floor, and are shaped like the pilasters 
of an ancient Greek or Egyptian temple, 
or are upheld by graceful caryatides in 
ormolu, silver, bronze, Dresden, Sévres, 
or Chinese porcelain ; among the new- 
est standards are those of transparent 
crystal in a fluted or faceted design, 
trimmed with pierced work in metal. 
Very new are the German bisque fig- 
ures of peasant maidens, monks, or 
knights in characteristic colorings, hold- 
ing in one uplifted hand the decorated 
lamp bowl. 

Satsuma in its dainty tints, the rich 
red Tokomabi ware, old Chinese crackle, 
and ancient Spanish and Moorish green, 
or brick red terra-cotta in vase-like 
form, are used to contain the oil-well of 
glass or metal; Persian open-work brass 
set with brilliant mock jewels is artistic 
and of barbaric splendor. 

Turquoise blue china in a solid color, 
or in white with a raised gem-like deco- 
ration in turquoise, is lovely for rooms 
in which this color predominates. Old 
delft blue, in the queer designs in 
which the Dutch delight, is one of the 
favorite decorations of the season. 

Many of these lamps come with 
shades to match, especially those in 
delft, whilst others are of opalescent, 
clear white or colored glass with a 
tracery of gold, or painted in delicate 
floral patterns. 

While silk and paper shades are not 
as fashionable as they once were, they 
are too decorative to be readily aban- 
doned. Paper, while not nearly as ex- 
pensive, is quite as effective as silk, and 
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with a little ingenuity can be fashioned 
into lovely lamp-shades. The Japanese 
crépe paper is purchasable in any con- 
ceivable shade; the white is prettily 
stained on the edges in sky blue, mauve, 
pink, green, etc., this paper is readily 
handled by the amateur, and exceeding- 
ly pretty shades may be made by simply 
taking a piece of crépe paper of the 
requisite length and depth and shirring 
it several times, leaving sufficient at the 
top to form a full ruffle; this is easily 
shaped by putting it over a wire founda- 
tion, round or square as the case may 
be ; a bouquet of artificial flowers on 
one side, or a big bow of ribbon, is a 
suitable finish. 

Ballet shades are made by taking 
India silk and goring it to fit the wire 
foundation ; gather on it row after row 
of tulle, tarlatan, or gauze, allowing 
each frill to overlap; these shades are 
as fluffy and transparent as a ballet 
girl’s skirt, and are so easily made that 
they can be renewed when soiled. 

Among the new fancies are stiff card- 
board frames, painted or printed in a 
design of flowers or genre scenes ; paste- 
board foundations are also covered with 
old brocade, or even velvet or cretonne. 
Shades made of the petals of roses, or of 
leaves sewed on and overlapping, are 
among seasonable fancies. Very stylish 
is a shade for a-table-lamp, made of pale 
rose-colored gauze with yellow and pur- 
ple orchids wreathing the top, a fringe 
of ferns and grasses being sewn on the 
edge. 

Candle-shades reproduce lamp-shades, 
and may be of crinkled paper, silk, or 
prismatic glass. 


Tue Queen of Servia, while indulging 
in all of the luxuries due to her rank, 
eschews a soft bed and the tempting 
down pillow. She sleeps on a narrow 
divan with a hard and unyielding mat- 
tress, and without the vestige of a head- 
rest ; the consequence is, that her figure 
is perfect, and the carriage of her head 
stately and natural. The royal family 
of Servia had never been permitted, as 
children, to indulge in the pillow habit, 
consequently the absence of it is no 
deprivation to the beautiful queen. 
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“ AND GREEN IT SHALL BE” 


So said Perette, in the old French 
fable, when she decided upon the color 
of her new gown. The fashionables of 
to-day evidently approve of the taste of 
the milkmaid, for green is the prevail- 
ing color, not only in dress but decora- 
tion. Alligator skins are dyed in the 
most brilliant emerald tints and made 
up into pocket-books, card-cases, and 
travelling-bags, richly ornamented. Seal, 
morocco, and the skin of the South 
American lizard are much used for 
fancy articles, and are dyed in colors to 
match the costume. The mountings 
are of extreme elegance, and in bright 
and oxidized silver, etched or hammered, 
in Roman and filigree gold, in Russian 
and French enamel, and in Dresden 
china in the most exquisite colorings. 

The Dresden, enamelled and sterling 
silver corners are made so as to be re- 
moyable, and can be attached to any 
pocket-book or card-case. 

White or pearl-colored Suede pocket- 
books, with gold filigree corners, are 
suitable for full-dress occasions. 

Monograms and crests are also de- 
tachable, and match the corners in de- 
sign and material. 

Fleur-de-lis, bees, and spider webs are 
among the season’s designs. A tiny 
watch set on one side is always use- 
ful. 

Entire rooms are decorated in peren- 
nial green, beginning at the halls, the 
vivid tone relieved by graceful victor’s 
wreaths in gold, or Pompadour bow- 
knots connecting garlands of flowers. 
The feet sink in a carpet resembling 
the softest moss, strewn with the fronds 
of maiden-hair fern ; the furniture is of 
polished mahogany, which harmonizes 
so charmingly with green and gold 
brocade. Here and there is a chair 
of antique shape, with high, straight 
back, in a malachite finish, the grain of 
the wood showing through the enamel. 

Everywhere there is a suggestion of 
green, even the picture-frames and bric- 
a-brac being in varied tints of green, 
ranging froma pale ethereal Nile to the 
rich emerald, which lights up so well in 
the evening. 

For a ball or drawing-room nothing is 
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more effective than the delicious cool 
shades of green, whieh bring with them 
a@ reminiscence of ocean and meadow, 
and of peace, harmony, snd sunshine. 


BICYCLE FADS 


In London, where the climate is milder 
than here, women can ride the bicycle 
with comfort all the year round. Eng- 
lishwomen have adopted the fashion of 
going to the meet on bicycles, dressed 
in their hunting costumes, which, by the 
way, do not appear eminently adapted 
for the wheel. Were it not for ditches 
and fences, the up-to-date woman might 
follow the hounds on her wheel; how- 
ever, until the hunting-field is divested 
of such obstructions, the inveterate 
sportswoman will have to remain satis- 
fied with the humdrum horse. 

White is quite the thing for wear 
in the morning spin in Hyde Park, the 
devotees of the wheel deeming this a 
proper costume for such occasions. 

Like ghostly visitants do the fair cy- 
clists appear when emerging froma gray 
London fog ; theattire seems somewhat 
unsuitable, but at the same time it is 
smart and not unbecoming. The dress 
may be made with either a skirt or knee- 
breeches, and is of whiite cloth, flannel, 
or, better still, corduroy, which stands 
wear and tear longer than aught else. 
The headgear is a coquettish white Tam 
with a white quill, a close-fitting toque, 
or a soft felt Alpine ; the boots are of 
white leather, and the gauntlet gloves 
of immaculate chamois. 

When the bicycleis enamelled in white, 
and gold or silver trimmed, the tout en- 
semble is decidedly chic. 

It is now considered good form to 
ride a high wheel, and to do this re- 
quires an expert rider, for the ambitious 
woman must be able to vault lightly 
into her saddle, a style of mounting 
for which long practice is necessary. 
Some of the crack wheelwomen, in order 
to demonstrate their skill, seldom touch 
the handle-bar, but ride with their 
hands folded behind them, or with para- 
sol raised. In summer, the skilled wheel- 
woman who can hold a parasol, is much 
to be envied. To ride side by side with 
clasped hands is another fad. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


In England and America women are 
permitted to enter many of the first- 
class colleges. In London, recently, 
more than a hundred women took the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Sci- 
ences, in many instances bearing off 
the honors from men. 

The Cinderella dances are in full 
swing. As the name denotes, those 
who are invited are expected to make 
their adieus before the witching hour of 
twelve. This is a sensible innovation, 
for the senseless custom of turning night 
into day should be done away with by 
people of fashion. 

Length of servitude will never meet 
with a reward in this country, where 
servants come and go attheirown sweet 
will. Abroad it is different, the ser- 
vants in many instances remaining in 
the same family for the term of their 
natural lives. A wealthy woman in 
Paris died lately, bequeathing her fort- 
une to two faithful maid-servants. 

The inhalation of oxygen is to the so- 
ciety belle what the opium habit is to 
the Chinaman. It is fast becoming the 
fashion to take oxygen, not only for some 
particular form of disease, but because 
it tones up and restores vigor to the fash- 
ionable woman worn out with the season’s 
follies. Thereis a big establishment in 
New York where one can have one’s nails 
manicured, hair dressed, and face made 
up; between times one’s fortune is told, 
and one may listen to the music of a 
charming orchestra. Here, also, the 
jaded society woman comes to take her 
oxygen, which so strengthens her that 
she is enabled to undertake the daily 
round of social duties. 

A paper is to be published in Madrid, 
La Tela Cordata, printed on white 
linen ; after absorbing the news matter 
the buyer puts it in his pocket, where it 
* serves the purpose ofa handkerchief. 

The coachman to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria is a high and mighty personage, 
dressed in a brilliant court livery, his 
coat almost obscured by a number of 
foreign decorations. This splendid ser- 
vant is an imposing figure, as he sits 
on the box behind a pair of spirited 
steeds. 


WOMEN UP TO DATE 


A coLLeGE education does not always 
fit a woman for public life, for some of 
the best off-hand speakers are women 
with but little book-learning. A strik- 
ing instance is that of Mrs. Eva Mac- 
donald-Valesh, a factory hand, who can 
deliver a speech, which for logic and 
eloquence rivals the efforts of men long 
trained to public oratory. 

In Sara Bernhardt’s palatial apart- 
ments in Paris, there are piles and piles 
of splendid cushions ; pillows from the 
harem of oriental beauties, one on which 
the lovely La Pompadour rested her 
coquettish head, another, faded with 
the repentant tears of La Valliére, and 
others of rare old Flemish and Gobelin 
tapestry ; in fact almost every cushion 
has its own history, sad or gay as the 
case may be. 

Madam Antoinette Sterling, the Amer- 
ican cantatrice, is, after an absence of 
twenty years in England, visiting her 
own country. Madam Sterling’s suc- 
cesses abroad have been manifold, even 
British royalty paying its meed of trib- 
ute to her talents. This charming 
woman is unconventional in dress and 
manner, an agreeable conversationalist, 
and entirely devoid of affectation and 
egotism. 

Woman’s penchant for talking has 
been the subject of any number of jests. 
Those who do not believe that a woman 
could remain silent under any circum- 
stances, will be convinced that such a 
thing is possible, when the case of Ellen 
and Edward Burke is cited, a couple, 
who, although living under the same 
roof, did not break the spell of silence 
for the period of seventeen years. 

Mrs. John Sherwood is quite an im- 
posing -looking personage, with black 
hair, and dressed in mourning. Mrs. 
Sherwood has written more books on 
etiquette and chaperoned more young 
ladies than any other woman in America. 

Mrs. Ayer, of pill fame, is fond, in spite 
of her advanced years, of having her 
portrait painted. A picture of her by 
Carolus Duran is a magnificent piece of 
coloring ; one can feel the velvet pile of 
the gorgeous robe of geranium velvet, 
and the fur looks warm and soft. 
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FASHION, FACT, AND FANCY 


THE DRESSING-TABLE. 
HYGIENIC LIVING 


UnGuUENTS, creams, face- washes, and 
face-steaming, are excellent for renovat- 
ing the tissues of the skin and removing 
impurities. However, these things are 
of small account when not supplemented 
by hygienic living and out-of-door exer- 
cise. A plant cannot be healthy with- 
out its daily air-bath ; neither can a per- 
son ; it is a law of nature which should 
never be disregarded; daily exercise, 
bathing, and proper food all tend to 
keep the body healthy, and while cos- 
metics cover up certain defects, they are 
a make-shift rather than a corrective, 
and should be used only as supplemen- 
tary aids to hygienic living. 

Not only should the woman who 
values her health and appearance com- 
pel herself to take daily exercise, but 
she must see that her sleeping apart- 
ment is perfectly ventilated. A window 
should be left open widely enough to 
admit a generous .upply of air; to 
counteract the cold, sufficient bed- 
covering should be used. If the apart- 
ment is so situated that the draught 
comes directly on the sleeper, a screen 
may be placed around the bed, which 
insures protection against the air, while 


at the same time allowing it to circulate © 


freely. 

Many physicians advocate the cold 
bath, but experience teaches that cer- 
tain constitutions cannot bear the shock ; 
however, if a cold plunge is disagreeable, 
the throat and chest, after the warm 
bath, may be dashed with cold water, 
which is an excellent preventive against 
taking cold. In fact, after washing the 
face in warm water, cold should be used 
immediately after, as it tones up and 
hardens the cellular tissues and acts as 
a tonic upon the skin. 

A cheese-cloth bag filled with bran or 
cornmeal should be immersed in the 
daily bath, the glutinous exudation 
softening and bleaching the skin. <A 
bottle of borax water is convenient on 
the washstand, as a few drops will soften 
the hardest water. A little ammonia is 
harmless if a very small quantity is 
used, but it is apt to dry up the skin. 


DAINTY DISHES 
OYSTER OMELET 


TwELveE oysters, chopped fine, three 
eggs, one ounce butter, pepper, salt, and 
lemon juice to taste ; beat the eggs to a 
froth and add the oysters. Melt the 
butter, but do not let it color ; pour in 
the mixture and keep the pan moving 
until it looks like cream; then fold it 
over like an enyelope ; reverse the pan 
over a hot dish and serve. 


CHEESE FRITTERS 


Grate some Parmesan cheese and mix 
with a little fine bread-crumbs, beaten 
egg enough to moisten, salt and pepper ; 
the mixture must not be too soft ; drop 
from a spoon into boiling butter ; fry 
crisp, garnish with parsley, and serve hot. 


The Autoharp 


We are now prepared to send you the new 
edition of our illustrated story ‘‘ How the Auto- 
harp Captured the Family.’’ One of the most 
famous artists of our day illustrated it. It tells 
all about how Autoharps look and sound. One 
of our styles, the 2%, is pictured below. It has 
two keys, C and F, allowing beautiful modula- 
tions, 5 bars and 23 strings. It measures 18 
inches long by 10 inches wide, and is packed in 
a nice box, including instruction book contain- 
ing 22 pieces of music, a music rack, shell pick, 
spiral pick, and tuning key. 


eocs 
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Style 2 3-4, Price $5.00, Express paid. 


Can be returned and Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 


Send for story. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Dept. N, 110 East 13th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
0OOO08OSSOS00080509899S668 





PORISCEHANE 


Hi a 

istorical Homes, 
An attractive 

home is not a 

matter ot lavish 

expenditure, but 

rather of wise 

selection. For 

Bed Room, Din- 

ing Room, Hall 

and Library 

there is nothing 

so effective as 

our copies of 

famous furni- 

ture designs of 

the early cen- 

turies. 
Made in old 

Mahogany and ? 

Flemish Oak, the feeling is preserved with 

durability added. There is a warmth of refine- 

ment in our Antique reproductions. They area 

memorable history in wood, antiquity utilized. 
This bureau brings you in touch with the Colonial spirit. 
The repose of the simple design, the plain paneling relieved 
by beaded moulding and brass trimmings breathe greet- 
ings of the purity ofancientart. Itisan heirloom up to date. 
Be sure and ask your dealer for “Berkey & Gay 

Antiques.” ‘History in Furniture, or How to Furnish 

a Home,” mailed free. 


BERKEY & GAY FURNI 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 
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i Stereopticons, MagicLanterms 
AND ACCESSORIES. 


Perfect Apparatus for Visual Teaching, 
Scientific Projections and Private 
Use. Various forms of light 
interchangeable. 


SELF-CENTERING ARC 


ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS | 
for Theatres, Photo-Engravers, etc, 
SUPERB EFFECTS. 


115-117 Nassau 
J, B, COLT & CO, New York, ot. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
AGENCIES: 

189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
131 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
60 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 
33-39 So. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
415 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
126 Erie Co. Bk. Bldg. Buffalo, N.Y, 
39 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 





will aid him. Tekeegs, Trou: 

Smooth as if Troned. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 

Thousands of the Hangers have been 

bought by leading men throughout the 

country, most of whom testify to their 


appreciation of the device by ordering 
again. Duplicate orders we esteem to be 


r 


‘Smoot h 


as if our greatest champions. Fac-simile 


letters of some of them and circular free 
on request. 


The device is not only thoroughly ef- 
fective—but is so easy to use as to be 
** QUICKER THAN CARELESSNESS ’’— 
a merit all men appreciate. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. SENT, POST-PAID, ON 

RECEIPT OF PRICE IN STAMPS OR OTHER- 

WISE. WE SEND, EXPRESS PAID, SIX 

TROUSERS HANGERS ano TWO CLOS- 

ET RODS (vescrRiBeD BELOW) FoR $4.50. 

we SELL HUNDREDS oF SUCH SETS. THEY MAKE A PERFECT 

CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 433 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Also the PRACTICAL CLOSET ROD, price, 25 cents, post- 

paid. It is made of wrought steel, nickel-plated, is 9 inches long, 

and constructed with a detachable socket, rendering it very easy to 

put in place—a truly good thing to increase the capacity of a closet. 

Did you ever goto your closet and find several coats, a pair or two 

of trousers, and perhaps some of your wife’s dresses, all hanging on 

the same hook and on top of just the garment you wanted? Well, 
this never happens when you use our devices and arrangement. 

The picture shows why this is and indicates the capacity of a Rod. 


|roned” 
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Another case of fowl play. 








To find the time 


required to clean your house with 
Pearline, take the time required to 
clean it last with soap, and divide by 
two. Use Pearline, and save half your 
time and half your labor—then you can 
find time to do something else 
besides work. 
Pearline will clean your 
carpets without taking them up. 
It will clean everything. 
From the kitchen floor to the 
daintiest bric-a-brac, there's 
i nothing in sight that isn’t cleaned 
best with Pearline, It saves rubbing. 


Millions "Ss Pearline 
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Terrific Strugple 


meet the requirements of modern civiliza- 
tn sated ysl ales robber 
o onest, fai 
ee od t0 a hae i ss 
win 
battle, In the ot midet of the contest 28 gai 
strength by taking Ut Wt Ut Ut Ut UF UF UF 


Pabst Malt Extract 
The “Besi” Tonic .. 


You will have mental acuteness, keen wi nae 
power, will and ruddy health, Saree ne oh a GS, 
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Tobacco users, think a moment of the state 
¥ of your body; run a few steps and you are 
exhausted. 


That’s Tobacco at Work 
On Your Heart. 


Hold out your hand and watch it tremble- 
Think how trifles irritate you. 


That’s Tobacco at Work 
On Your Nerves. 


Your vigor, the power to do the right thing 
at the right time, is slipping away. 


That’s Tobacco at Work es 
On Your Manhood. 


DON’T TOBACCO} cam 
SPIT AND SMOKE }egu! 
YOUR LIFE AWAY, 


when you can easily and forever destroy 
that nerve-craving and eliminate nicotine ##/)" 
from your system with NO-TO-BAC. Are # 
ou one oft he tens of thousands of to- 
acco users who want to stop and 
can’t for a day without actual suffer- ( 
ing? To you we say, truthfully, you 


will find quick and permanent relief in f 


NO-TO- BA ann HABIT CURE. ca 


What better proof than the sale of over a miiilor boxes in three years. Start today Vas 
and see how quickly No-To-Bac kills the desire for tobacco, steadies the nerves, increases 
weight, makes the blood pure and rich, tingling with new lize and energy. The old man 
n feeling is made young again and—happy. 


POOR MAN STOP 


hes your money on the tobacco habit. You can’t afford it. 
{t will keep you poor—poor in purse and poor in health—stop it \ 
HT of No-To-Bac and quit 


PUBLISHER'S § BURNING YOUR MONEY! 


We, the publishers The poor men of America burned and chewed up $600,000,000 2 
of this paper, know} Worth of tobacco-m ne” last year. You heiped. Great tobacco Wy: 
the $.R.C io) be trusts absorb millions at the expense of your nerve force and \aa=== 
@ 9. Hh. GO. 10 manhood. Does it pay? Get cured. Buy No-To-Bac under your own 


they agree. This we; PRUGCIST’S GUARANTEE. i'ithorisca 


they agree. This we to sel! No-To-Bac under absolute guarantee to cure. Written guar- 
ARANTEE ~ tee, free sample of No-To-Bac, Booklet called _‘‘Don’t Tobacco Spit : 
GU #~ and Smoke Your Life Away” mailed free. Address 88 ss 
THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Chicago, Montreal Can.,NewYork. 


Stop Naturally! €3 


x 


























Turkish Wonder Balm 


will positively cure all face blemishes, black- 
heads, pimples, or blotches of every char- 
Sm acter, rendering the skin soft and velvety. 
t Unsurpassed for Eczema and kindred troub- 

t les, checking irritation, without harmful 
P< results. {§ COMPOSED OF BAL- 

SAM AND HERBS, AND WARRANTED 
HARMLESS. MONEY REFUNDED IF RE- 
SULTS ARE NOT AS CUARANTEED. This 


is no patent medicine, but comprises a salve and soap that 


have been used in Turkey for thousands of years and are nov. 
mported solely by us. Can furnish unquestionable testimo- 

ils from physicians of integrity of New York City, as to their 
healing and beautifying properties. Price, $1.00 each for Soap 
nd Salve, or $2.00 for both. Sent by mail in plain wrappers 
n receipt of price. 

TURKISH BALM CO., 

Room A, 19 Union Square, New York. 


Ladies in Attendance. Hours from 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


BURRELLE’S 
Press Clipping Bureau, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING, N. Y., 





Read all Papers published 


Clipping therefrom those items of 


designated interest to clients. 
















42 YEARS Moderate Prices, 
BEFORE THE TERMS 

PUBLIC. . REASONABLE. 
SWEET TONED. [i ee 

SOLD ON iy Warranted. 


MERIT. re == catalogues Free 


EMERSON PIANO GO., 92 FIFTH AVE., NEw YoRK, 


116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MA 
2 fa WOXEAS HAVE! CHICAGO. Le 








N. Fire, Smoke, or Heat, Absolutely Safe. Send for Catalog 















INCUBATORS 


Our 160 page, finely illustrated 

Combined Poultry Guide and 

Catalogue will tell you what you 
wish to know about 


s PROFITS IN POULTRY 
oa We manufacture a complete line of Incubators, 
3 # Brooders and Poultry Appliances. Guide and Oata- 
logue 10c. (stamps or silver) Worth one Dollar. 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Uo., Quincy, Ills. 

































Beauty is blood deep—not ‘“‘skin deep.” 
Pimples, blotches, eruptions, are blood 
bubbles floating on the flesh. 

Cleanse the blood and you cleanse the 
skin. 

Blots on beauty are removed by Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla the greatest blood cleansing 
medicine of the age. 


Write for Cure Book No. 1. free. 
J. C. AYER Co., Lowell, Mass. 








Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHIL- 
DREN WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS 
THE GUMS LAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 
FOR DIARRHCEA. Sold by druggists inevery 
part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cen‘s a Bottle. 
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SI XONS ESM 


DIXON'S 2@. PENCILS 


RAPHITE 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough pointe. 
Samples worth double the money for 16c. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Oo., Jersey City, N. J- 
Mention GODEY’s. 


Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


WIFE Can Not See How You Do It For the Money. 

Buy the Oxford Improved SINGER Sewing Machine, withe 

$9 00 om plete set of attachments and gn ears, 

. Shipped anywhere ow 30 days’ trial. No =m! voguived te ads 

ince. 75,000 now . World’ s Fair Medal awarded. Buy from factory, 
save dealers’ an: Write to-day for our P 
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SORE EYES 


use 
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d agents’ profit. Large Free Untalogue. 
OXFORD MUSE, CO., 842 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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Ridden by the Elite 


Of both ents. 
Elegant in Design, Above 4 actual size. 
Send two-cent stamp and we 


Surperb in Finish. | «m0 PREF 


The acme of perfection in cycle construction. Our SOUVENIR GAME COUNTER 
Art catalogue describing ladies’ and gentlemen’s models free by mail. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., ee __ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


~~ FREE FROMODOR CLEAN TO HANDLE 
STUDY LANGUAGES <2 
PRENCH 
GERMAN 
SPANISH 


SS ecccccce 
One hour’s study a The kos ten weeks will enable you to talk 


fluently. osenthal Method Flower Food ee 


Latest and or work of Dr. R. S. Rosenthal, author of the Others cost more. 


« Meistersch ift Syst C lete set of book: d ber- 
ship in Correspondence Sobeet Gneleding correction of all A PERFECT FERTILIZER | Eccrey 1 
FORHOUSE PLANTS AND | Wainns 63 0Z. 
- WINDOW GARDENS. 
Others weigh less. 


exercises, free), $5.00. Book. ‘‘A Revelation in the Study of 
Foreign Languages,” free. PoLYGLOT BooK Co., CHICAGO. 
PRODUCES RAPID GROWTH. RICH FOLIAGE ESSEX lasts the long- 
Mt! / / yy No Question About What They Do. THE ESSEX sre uat” est—ro plants x year. 
Si Hard Hearing Made Easy Costs only Tew CENTS | 


ap your testes phe deesnt 


























































Za by simple, soft rubber devices. Safe have it, Send us eight 2-Cent 

PS tory AND to wear, invisible, and comfortable. Stamhs ana you get the pak 
oot HAT THEY = May be returned if hearing is not im- age by Telumm mail 

GZ oWi aS prove Russia Cement Co. CLouces Teg 

Write for booklet, “Sound Discs, EERE 





\ WS or peg wall ole §00 YARDS OF RED CROSS SPOOL SILK (etter ayior 


655 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO, hand or machine use sent on receipt of 30 cents in stamps 
» or postal note. This is equal to five 100-yard spools but 


AT of a far superior quality, being strictly PURE DYE. 
STU DY LAW ¢ Ten to twenty dollars eer week can be made by agents 
selling this to their friends, neighbors, and dressmakers. 
a. amyl sy pw ge Liberal discounts to agents. Particulars with each spool. 
teachers. Splendid gopertanity = oO Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


a GUDEBROD BROS. CO., Manufacturers, 


‘Chi Gunnin Shed tt ton Or D<3B-3*9D Office, 644 Broadway, New York City. 
Reaper Block, CHICAGO, IL. FE. —— a 











H A Journal 

Social Culture and Laws of Life. ot new sna 
asses. $1.00 per year, 

wan w10-page b ~4 ty Model ® tee Woman,” FREE. Sample 
10c. Address Grace B, Moore, G. M. 12, 170 E. Madison St., Chicago. 


MO N EY Salary or commission for part or all your time. 
Send stamp. NATIONAL Inst. G. Z., Chicago. 


A PERFECT PICTURE. 

New method, without chemicals, lenses, baths, sunlight, or 
flash-powder. Catried in vest pocket ready for instant use 
day or night. A beautifully finished picture every minute. 
Complete apparatus with impression slips, 10 cents. 

G ™. STRACK & CO., 23 Chambers St., New York. 



























FPREEY go mail, full descriptive circulars 
s New and Moody’s 
Amproved Tailor outems of Dress Cut- BS 
‘ting. Revised to date. These, only, are the 
Nae Moody Tailor Systems, Be- , 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordinary 
Were can easily and quickly learn to 
f cut and make any garment, in any style, to 
fe / any measure, for ladies, men and children. 
AK Garments guaranteed to fit —— without 


used diamonds 

etc. Send by express or registered mail WONDERFUL 

E. BABTE, Rochester, N. Y. Estab’d 1880, trying on. Thousands of Dressmakers use 
this system in teaching. Agents wanted. 


for note-taking in a few HOURS; MOODY & CO., CINCINNATI. 0. 
reporting ina few WEEKS. No ‘ ii Pe 
Shorthand jrhading, no position. Exclusive Post Office Box. 1540. 
ORLD’s FarR AWARD. ading everywhere. FREE lesson 100 all dif. Honduras, Costa Rica, 
and circulars. Write H.M.Pernin, Author, Detroit, Mich. 15c.;200 all dif. Hayti, Hawaii, peer ted 


The Misses Weldon’s French-English School, C.A.Stegmann, 2106 Eads Av.St Louls Mo 
331 South 17th Street, Philadelphia. ~ WE PAY S222 sa3 and your 


y 100 a thousand for 
Vacation classes travel abroad, June to September. ay met eg ag cr on en ee 
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Your old plated jewelry bought for 


WONDERFUL CASH; old zold and silver, too; un- 
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As near perfect as the finest 
equipped bicycle plant in the 
world can make them—thecon- 
centrated extract of bicycle 
goodness—are 


MONARCH ‘s ; I Remington 
5) «= Bicycles 


contains much informa- 
i tion valuable to cyclists, 
! # and incidentally mentions 
kid 7 Nf fa many reason: why every 
: @ one should ride a Reming- 
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' Ni ton. Mailed free to 
BICY CLES pee 
2 c.2-. \ any address. 
Four models, $80 and $100. Defie AViei oA } 
ance is the best of lower-priced wheels, <, ; 
eight models for adults and children, : hs { 
$75, $60, $50, $40. Send for catalogue. \- e a REMINGTON ARMS 
MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., é Le? Psy i COMPANY 
Lake, Halsted and Fulton Streets, CHICAGO. sj -—_—-- 
83 Reade Street, New York. . i S ] : 2X 313-31 5 Broadway, 
- \ NEW YORK CITY. 


ARM 
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“HE AMERICA” 
BICYCLE 
the greatest pasttie Ps = 

which is built on latest lines eS Bit 5 
and advanced principles. WE OWN TEE PATE(: 
No better made for Shi In every detaii o° consiruc- 

price. Sells for . - tion and finish no nains are 

spared to make 


$' "| 5 Worth $100. The Amevica 


Send for Catalogue. 


SAG? J : 
QUEEN CITY CYCLE CO. | reeaTions. MEG. CO., | 























Buffalo, N. Y. CHICAGO. 
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° Why | . BRONCHITIS, 7 
Froy 

Suffer / ~ Tunes 


ASTHMA, 
TROUBLES? 
They are cured while 
you sleep by the 


PILLOW- 
“INHALER 


It eahkes a new climate in the bedroom, 
for 6 to 8 hours every night, while 
sleeping as usual. 

It is a natural and easy process of all- 
night inhalation. 

/t cures without stomach-dosing, douch- 
ing, or snuffing. 

It is comfortable. 

Send for descriptive pamphlet and testimonials, or 
call and see it. Please mention GODEY’s MAGAZINE. 
PILLOW-INHALER CO., 

1409 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
One-third of our sales comes from advertising, two- 

thirds from personal recommendation of persons who 

* have used the Pillow-Inhaler. This speaks volumes ° 
for its merit 























Don't Blow! 


This shows the = ee ‘Ting shows the extinguisher 
open and the |; closed and the ight 
burning. extinguishe 








Use EAGLE BURNERS with BOLAND 
AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHER. You Can 
Turn Out The Light As Easily As Gas, 
without SMOKE, ODOR, or DANGER. 


It’s all in that little piece of brass you see 
in the cuts. All you do is turn down the 
wick. When you buy a new burner, see that 
you get the EAGLE. For sale by all grocers 
or dealers, or we will send, post- paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. A or No.1, 15 cents; Bor 
No. 2, 20 cents; D or No. 3, 25 cents. A 
requires 54-inch wick; B, 1-inch wick; D, 
11%4-inch wick. Address 

THE AMERICAN BURNER CO., 
Room 411 (Mailing Dept.), Industrial Trust Co. Building, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
NEW YORK SALESROOM: 509 Park Place. 





WE SHALL 


receive at frequent intervals during the season 
new invoices of French [lodels, showing the 


latest Paris designs for Costumes 
scriptions, direct from our 
of Paris. Patterns of these de- 
signs may be obtained from us. 
visit our 


Ladies unable to 


exhibition of models may be 
assured of prompt attention to 
their inquiries by mail. 


THE 


MORSE-BROUGHTON 
COMPANY, 


3 EASTI19TH STREET, 
Bet. Broadway and sth Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


Send 


proved “ L’ART DE L.A MODE.” 


leading Designers 


2-cent stamp for sample copy of 








all de- 


Waist 870 
In 36 bust. 
Flat Pattern, 25 cents. 


the im- 
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| presenting to every purchaser a 
| handsome Scovill’s Gold Puff Box, 
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POZZONIT’S 


Complexion Powder 
Protects, beautifies and softens the | 
complexion. ’Tis the ideal powder. 

For a short time only we are | 





in commemoration of our 4oth 
anniversary. 
Sold by druggists and fancy goods dealers 
everywhere.. 


ASK FOR POZZONDS. 




















The 7 Thies : 
Harttord 
Single- Tubes 


These are the tires that have 
convinced the whole cycling 
world that Single-Tubes are 
safest, simplest, best 222% 
Thereare imitations in plenty, 


but Hartfords are standard. 


Made by 
THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
See 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
too Chambers St., New York 
335 Wabash Ave., Chicago. III. 
18-24 Main St., San Francisco 
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Have you seen 


The Olive Green 
Sterling Machine? 


Ninety-six Model, we mean! 


STERLING 
BICYCLES 


NEED NO REPAIRS 
“Built like a watch” 


You will want our New Catalog 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
274-276-278 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 
Sehoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, New York 
Pacifie Coast Branch, 314 Post St , San Franeise 
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WORTHY 















$80 » $100 





en 2” Caratoaue Free. 
THE me treo Staves Wut.” 
CHICAGO STAMPING Co. 
CHICAGO. 
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AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHUUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR * * * 
s * bd DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 





and delighted with the results. 


which does away with snaving. 


to destroy its growt 


LOCAL AND 
GENERAL AGENTS 
WANTED. 


ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MO 
-——RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 


Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless hoon in Modene 


In COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, and so simple any onecan useit. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised 


Apply for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. 


It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used for a ta yy pal and no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT FAI 

growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth such as the beard 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application, and without the slightest injury or unpleas- 


L. If the 


DENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.— 





It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 


rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to theskin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 

i . Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed 
from observation) on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter. with your full 
address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the same as 
cash. ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER. (Cut this out as it may not appear again.) 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO,, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U, S.A, 

MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 


B@-You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery.~@& 


WE OFFER $1.000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INUURY. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 





A CONTEMPTIBLE LIAR. 

Old Prof. Lawrence, of 88 Warren st., New 
York, the greatest living Specialist in the 
treatment and cure of Catarrh, is not dead as 
reported, but will soon retire from active 
practice on account of old age. From this 
time on he will send his famous recipe free to 
all sufferers from Catarrh in any form. This 
is a great offer which our readers should 
promptly accept. Address as above. 


FREE 


A positive, quick and lasting cure for aati, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Kidney 
and Liver Diseases, Poor Blood, Rheumatism, 
Corpulency, etc. Thousands of testimonials from 
rateful people who have been cured. We send the 
edicine free and post-paid. You run no risk, 
save Doctors’ bills and get well. Good Agents 

wantec. Write to-day. Address 

FGYPTIAN DRUG CO., Box 2, New York. 

—I have found a. remedy that will cure 


A Di E uterine. troubles, painful periods, leu- 


corrhea, displacements, and other irregularities. | will 
send it free with full instructions to every suffering 
woman. Mrs. EpwiIn MERCER, Toledo, Ohio. 











R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, 
D OR MAGICAL BEAUTIPFIER. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
Patches, Rash, and Skin diseases, and every 
blemish on beauty, and defies 
detection. It has stood the test 
of 43 years, and is so harmless 


Il 
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we taste it to be sure it is prop- 


Beautifies the Sk 
wil] do it. 


erly made. Accept no counter- 
feit of similar name. Dr. L. A. 
Sayre said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): ‘* As yeu 
ladies will use them, I recom- 


PURIFI 
No other cosmetic 


mend *Gourand’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful of ali the 
Skin preparations.’’ For sale 
by all Druggists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers in the U. S., 
Canadas, and Europe. 





FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
LADI ia DR. MURAT’S TONIC PI(LS 


‘ ~ 4s Cures Nervous Headache, 
Stomach, Liver, Kidney, and other ailments. Best in the world. il. Book & 
Coupon 1 box Free. DR. MURAT MED. CO Oftice 6, Cincinnati, 0. 


fo) 








(faflicted with 


SORE EYES 


ust 








FREE TO LADIES. 


We will give one lady in each town or village a full-sized $2 
ca e of LUXURA, the only T.: ilet article in the world that 
will develop the bust, or any part of the female form, remove 
wrinkles, ete. Write to-day for it. Address 

G. M. WIGGINS, 88 Warren Street, New York. 





When writing advertisers you will 
confer a favor by mentioning that you 
saw the advertisement in GODEY’S 
MAGAZINE. 








DISHASES CURED 


BY THE DR. OWEN ELECTRIC APPLIANCES. 





Don’t drug the stomach with nauseating 
drugs, when Electricity as generated and 
applied with our appliances will eure you, 
# lectricity is fast taking the place of drugs. 
Many diseases readily yield to the mile, 
smooth, galvanic current of electricity. Our 
appliances have been tested for many years, 
curing hundreds of cases where medicine 
failed. Especially reconimended for the cure 
of Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Nervous 
Diseases, Kidney. Liver and Stomach 
discases, and Weakness in either sex. Send 
for our large Illustrated Catalogue containing 
prices, and sworn statements of people who 


have tried them. Latest improved, and guaranteed the best. 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO..7°'chicasocuss >.” 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’s. 





















“OWEET Hone”’ Soar 


YOU CAN HAVE ie CHOICE 


re QUA INING 
A Cau’ RE ect CHAIR 


on (HAUTAUQUA DESK, 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 


The Combination Box at retail would cost, . $10.00 
Either Premium Ditto, ‘ $10.00 


Teel, « « + 6 a $20.00 
00 
YOU GET BOTH H oak $10. 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM = : 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10. 00 IF 
NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 













THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: C0: BuFFALO,NY: 


Our di hilly sates in GODEY’S MAGAZINE, Seft., Oct., Nov. 


Note.—The combination offer of the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co., although unusually generous, is 
genuine. From personal inspection of factory and experience with their goods and premiums we know 
that they are all that is claimed for them and can heartily recommend them.” — Zhe Christian Work. 





The Secret of ~~ 
Woman’s Charm 


Wright’s Myrrh Tooth Soap f 


In dainty china boxes, at 25c. and + 
tin boxes for travelers. No soapy } 
taste. 


a Wright’s MvrrhToothPowder 
: id Delightful flavor; extra large 
C. sizes, 25c. Freé samples of 
both on application. Prevent decay, * 
‘emove tarter, heal sore gums, pre- 
serve the enainel. give charmingly ¢ 
white teeth. ‘Take no substitutes. ¢ 
All druggists. 1 








Wricut & Co., Chemists, 
Detroit, Mich. 
++ +o + e+e +o + HoH 


MBE-GRIM-INE 


A positive and permanent cure for 
ME-GRIM (A Half-Headache) 

and a}) other forms of 
Headache or Neuralgia. 


@ Headache Cured Free 


by sample mailed you if this paper 
is mention he more promptly 
headaches are relieved the less fre- 
guent will be their return until 
permanently cured. Gold by al. drug- 
gists. SOCENTS PER BC 


Tae Dr. Whitehall Meg. Co. 
South Bend, Ind. 















A POPULAR its Tae Sy ant 
BOOK on , by Dr. 

mARD. 820 

“ast for 


Diseases, Ulust’d Medical Jour. Co., Publishers, Detrel 


wag = rd 
it, Kic 








| Blair’s Pills. 


Great English Remedy for 


GOUT and RHEUMATISM. 


SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE. 
Druggists, or 224 William St., New York. 
ee 














Why Patti Looks Young 


Because every night, as regularly as bed-time 
comes, she uses Mary Scott Rowland’s 
Retiring Face Cream. So also do 
Mme.Melba, Mrs. Langtry, Mrs. Kendal, Bea- 
trice Cameron-Mansfield and other women 
noted for their beautiful complexions. Price, 

$1,$2,$5a Jar. Melba Face Pow- 
der (White, Flesh or Cream), $1,$2,$5 a Box. Prices 
highest and goods the best. W rite for printed matter to 
Mary Scott Rowland, 40 E. 19th Street, New York. 























Bitte wertne 


mmummumrenes Jadies or gents, selling 
National Patent Dish Washer, 
best made, simple, durable, low price, 
well and honestly made, washes and 
dries wishes in two minutes, nv muss, 

_——_> slop, scalded fingers or broken dishes, 
a child can operate, every one warranted, one in a 
locality means a sale to all the neighbors, sells on 
merit, every family buys, permanent situation, write 
for agency. World Mfg. Co., (D 23) Columbus, Ohio. 
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Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 








ASPECIFIC FOR ECZEMA ~ 
(SALT RHEUM) HERPES HIVES: 
iT werd nig AND ALL* SKIN 

DISEASES. — 


fame - b. bo TERED. 
URE THOROUGHLY ONE-OR 
MORE TIMES DAILY ON PARTS AF- 


FECTED, ITCHING IMMEDIATELY 
RELIEVED.-2 TO IO APPLICA- 
STIONS USUALLY: EXTERM| 


ECZEMA. 





If you have any form of skin trouble, one box of 
COE’S ECZEMA CURE is better for you than 
a long trip to any sanitarium or mineral springs 
in the world. Our cure cures, the trip may not. 

A VOLUNTARY TESTIMONIAL : 


Cor CHEMICAL Co. Sioux Falls, S.D., Dec. 13, 1895. 


Your remedy has worked wonders with me; if it will give 
relief in a// cases as it has in mine, it would be cheap at $rou 
box. Harry T.SmitH, Business Manager 7he Argus-Leader. 

If your drugyist does not have it, apply directly to us—take no substitute. 


Mailed for $1. Trial Box, 10 cents. 


COE CHEMICAL CO., 
176 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND, 0O. 











FREE! 


We direct special attention 
to the following remarkable 
statement : 


For many years I suffered 
from Catarrh, which destroyed 
my hearing, and for twenty- 
five years I was so deaf that I could not hear 
a clock strike by holding my ear against it. 
I had tried every known remedy, and nothing 
gave me the slightest relief. I obtained Dr 
Moore's treatment, and in three weeks my 
hearing began to improve, and now I can hear 
common conversation across a room, can hear 
a clock strike in an adjoining room, 30 feet 
away. I think I am entirely cured, and my 
hearing permanently restored. 


EDWIN COLEMAN, Box 585, Wichita, Kan. 
Medicines for3 Months’ Treatment Free. 





To introduce this treatment and prove be- 
yond doubt that it will cure Deafness, Catarrh, 
Throat, and Lung Diseases, I will, for a short 
time, send Medicines for three months’ treat- 
ment free. Address 


J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 





CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


a6e1R:- 





The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
in the World: 
To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 
To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve 
the Teeth, 
To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Brown's Camphorated 
Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 





HOUSANDS have 
been cured by 
aw, DR. MARSH’S 
\ TREATMENT 
_— guaranteed in 
its worst forms. 
Established 1820. 
OFFICE 
187 Broadway 
Op. John St. NEW YORK 







Mention GODEY’S 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION BY 
WBBER GOODS s.r 
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Lote NO — 


For having freckles, 

blackheads, tanned, 

red, spotted, mothy, 

ugly or muddy skin. 

pimples, tetter, ec- 

zema, rashes, etc., 
when 


Derma-Royale 


: —harmless as dew— 

cotiie. quickly and forever removes and cures every Sheets 
and makes the skin clear, soft and beautiful. There is noth- 

ing likeit. Leading actresses, professional beauties, society 
ladies and people of refinement everywhere eagerly unite in 
its praise. Hundreds of testimonials with portraits will be 
sent free to anyone who writes for them. _Derma-Royale is 
the best skin preparation in the world. Wew ill give $500 
eash for any case it fails tocure. Wherever it is once tried 
everybody wants it, so we are determined to introduce it 
every where, and will send you a full-sized 


$1 BOTTLE FREE 


: if you will talk it up among your acquaintances. Send us 
your full post-office address today. 
The DERMA-ROYALE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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Natural or Artificial — Which? 


Consult a physician on the sub- 
ject of good digestion, and he will 
advise thorough mastication of food. 
To do this properly one must pos- 
sess sound, healthy teeth. They 
can be had until advanced in life } 
through the daily use of the per- : 

; 
; 
? 
? 


ANAANnnianniioal 


fect liquid dentifrice 


RuBifoam 


If, perchance, the dentifrice has 
been a stranger to you, and the 
ravages of time have necessi- } 
tated the substitution of arti- > 
ficial for the natural teeeth, 3 
Rubifoam can be used to ad- § 
vantage in cleaning them, as 3 
it possesses antiseptic qualities ° 
to a marked degree. 

Price, 25c. = Druggists. Sample vial free. 


Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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TOILET 
POWDER 


Approved by Highest Med- 
ical Authorities as a Perfect 
Sanitary Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. Delightful 

a after shaving. Positively Relieves 
Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed Skin, Sunburn, etc. 
Removes Blotches, Pimples, makes the skin smooth 


iid healthy, Take no substitutes. 
Sold by drugg ists or mailed for 25 cents FR aa 
Sample Mailed. (Name this paper.) 
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GERHARD _MENNEN CO., Newark, N. Jj 
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DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The ‘only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
Omiees: § 304 Trust Bldg., a Ky. 
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BEAUTY! —= 





fi ar Ladies express daily their gratification at 
(dCs the grand results obtained by the use of Dr. 
” CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION Wa- 
FERS and FouLp’s ARSENIC Soap, the only 
a real true beautifiers in the world. Guaran- 
i teed perfectly harmless. They remove Fim- 
LY PLES, FRECKLES, Morus, BLACKHEADS, ReEp- 
NESS, OILINESS, and allother beauty marring 

vtects, Wafers by mail, $1; six large boxes, $. Soap, ic. 
t TF ake, Address orders to H. B. FOU LD. aa 6th Ave., 


N. ¥. S08 D BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHE 


1122 Broadway, New ¥ 
CURE 


ASTHMA rice 


ALYA from the wonderful African Kola 
Plant, discovered on the Congo 
HIM West Africa, is Nature’s Sure Cure for 
Asthma. Endorsed by European Physicians and 
Hospitals as a positive Constitutional Cure for Asthma. 
7,000 recorded cures in 90 days. It never fails. 
Cures Guaranteed. No Pay until cured. Large 
Trial Case sent FREE by salt, repaid, to any sufferer. 
Address, KOLA IMPORTING CO., 1162 Broadway. New York. 











THIS IS THE LADY 


who sends free to all afflicted 
women asafe,simple,home treat- 
ment for female diseases. A very 
desirable remedy that seldom 
fails to cure even the most se- 
rious cases. Also full instruc- 
tions for self-treatment,and how 
to regain health without the 
aid of physicians. Address: 
Mrs L. HUDNUT, South Bend,Ind 





READ MY STORY. 


PATIENTS TREATED 
BY MAIL 
FOR PARTICULARS CALL 
OR ADDRESS WITH arly } 
OWE SNYD RM.D.} 
SERS THE 0 
Or Room 5-G-907 Broadway, N. Y. City. 














HYPNOTIS My original method. $2. 100-page book, 
» 10 cents. One on Personal Magnetism, 


ats. Prof. ANDERSON, GZ2 Masonic Temple. Chicago. 


















Sone E¥E3 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 
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UNEQUALED IN 


AROMA, 
FLAVOR, 
PURITY, 
STRENGTH. 


“TWO CUPS IN ONE” 






Why? 
Because 


IT’S PREPARED 
BY MACHINERY 
NOT BY HAND. 
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“Survival of the Fittest.” 
4 
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for Interlinings—LASTS Forever 
> AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY ¢ 
P SENDFOR SAMPLES Pawtiicket, R. I, ; 


hy he ph he hin hp hes he di ate he he hn hin hs he bes bn 


READINGS, RECITATIONS, ~€ 
CATALOGUES FREE!!! . 
DE WITT, ROSE ST., N. x. 
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ern ready- 
to-use stove 
paste. 


9 ©Abright 
gloss in 
half the 

time of other polishes. No 
dust, no dirt, notrouble. See 
that you get the genuine. 

All dealers. 








SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN. 
Daily at 9.00 p. m. from Chicago. New and elegant 
equipment, baile “expressly for this service. 
Hehted at oar toe b gas. gam and byyndare infor- 

addressi 
spetk on _o yost jes oca uf Cokes agent, or by of y esing 





The very best way to know whether 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap is as good as 
it is said to be is to ¢ry zt yourself. 
It can’t deceive you. Only be careful 
not to get an imitation. There area 
great many Electrics and Magnetics, 
all intended to deceive the public into 
supposing that they are Dobbins’ 
Electric, or just as good. We have 
made this since 1869. It is the orig- 
inal Electric, and is guaranteed to be 
worth four times as much as any other 
soap ever made. For washing any- 
thing, from the finest lace to the 
heaviest blanket, it is without a peer. 
Only follow directions. 


all th ye sav I yO wrap- 
READ secnaround the’ samp, and the 
CAREFULLY fe cia sttord to ever use any 


other soap than this, after having heard its own story, told 
you by your own tesi of it. 


DOBBINS SOAP M’F’G CO., 
Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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: “DIRIGO” : 
| BLEND 
, 


A blend of very finest growth of 
Ceylon Teas, which we sell at $5.00 

ound. It is used largely for 

ive O’Clock” Teas. We are anx- 
ious to introduce it throughout the 
United States and we make this 
SPECIAL OFFER to “Godey” 
Readers to send one pound to any 
address in any State for $3.90, or 
5 lbs. $17.50, packed in silver foil 
sacks. If you want something that 
will make your guests exclaim, 
oP ae how delicious!” try this 

en 


THOS. MARTINDALE & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RS i ae te on, 


i 
: 
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A Lenten Hint 


Satisfaction always 





attends the use of 


a genuine article. 


Beardsley’s is the 


original and only 
Shredded Codfish.. 


All Good Grocers. 


‘Your Breakfast”’ is the name 

of a codfish receipt book which 

we send fora2c.stamp. Ittells 

things you never knew before. 

J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
186 West St., New York. 








This Illustration shows a hedge from 
our 40 cents per pound Sweet Peas 


Headquarters for 
Sweet Peas... 


Sweet Peas, Splendid Varieties mixed 


40c.per Lb. 25c. hali Lb. 156. quarter Lb. 


*& £ # & 


The only true to name 


Double Sweet Pea 


Bride of Niagara 
Per Packet 25c., Half Packet 15c. 


&£ ek & & 


If desired will send free with either of above 


VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE, 1896 


Containing six beautiful colored plates 

Filled with good things, old and new 

Many valuable Novelties 

List of Flowers for brilliant bloom, window 
boxes, vases, etc. 

Directions for sowing and care 

One hundred and twelve (112) large pages 

If you think of planting anything send for it 

Only to cents, which may be deducted from 
first order 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 














ARISCeNaneCOuS: 
J.& J. BALDWIN’S—_~ 
«Bee Hive Brand 


Scotch Fingering, Merino, Lady Betty, Shetland Andalusian 
Soft Knitting Wools, 


Spanish, Saxony, Germantown, and German Knitting 
Worsteds, 


Are made of the most suitable wools procurable, specially selected for 
quality and durability in wear. 


May be obtained of all the leading dealers of Art Fancy Work in 
the United States and Canada. 


[= Do not be induced to take any other, but insist upon obtaining 
the BEE HIVE BRAND. It gives the best satisfaction. 








Our BRANDS 


STILLBOURNE. 


Daverio A. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
ROSABEL. 
SEMPER IDEM. 


DEVON. 


ILLBOURNE ILLS € 


26 $0.15" St 
PHILADELPHIA. 


‘THE Milbourne Mills fiour is proverbial for strength and purity all over the Quaker City, near which 

it has been manufactured for over one hundred and thirty-five years. The millers maintain a large 
bakery at their Philadelphia office, and make daily trials of their wares. The company are prepared tc 
deliver this flour by the barrel at any railroad depot in the United States at closely competitive prices 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


RCHESTER 


Beware of Imitations. 
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The Great 


> “Gis J.” 
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PIANOS) 


~ | 


REET 


BOSTON 
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